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COMMON SENSE: 

▲DDBESSBD TO THE INHABITANTS OF AMERICA, ON THE 
FOLLOWINO INTER ESTINO SUBJECTS, VIZ. : 

I. -Of the Obigtn and DKsrcN of Governmknt in Gbkbbal, with 

OONOISE KeMARKR ON THE EnOLISH CONSTITUTION. 

tl. — Of Monaechy a::i) Hereditary Succession. 

III. — ^Thoughts of tub Pkksent State of Ameiuoan Affairs. 

rV. — Of the Pbe-^knt Abiuty ok America, wcth some MiscELLANEora 
Reflections. To which is added an Appendix. 
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PUBLISHER'S INTRODUCTION. 



''Hatb you seen the pamphlet, ^Common Sense V^ asked 
Major General Lee, in a letter to Washington ; '' I never saw 
such a masterly, irresistible performance. It will, if I mistake 
not, in concurrence with the transcendent folly and wickedness 
of the ministry, give the coup-de-grace to Crreat Britain. In 
short, I own myself convinced by the arguments, of the neces- 
sity of separation." 

General Washington, in a letter to Joseph Heed, Jan. 31, 
1776, says : ''A few more such flammg arguments as were ex- 
hibited at Falmouth and Norfolk, added to the sound doctrine 
and unanswerable reasoning contained in the pamphlet ' Com- 
mon SensBf will not leave numbers at a loss to decide on the 
propriety of a separation." 

"That book" (Gommon Senee)^ says Dr. Rush, "burst forth 
from the press with an effect that has been rarely produced by 
types and paper, in any age or country." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Perhaps the sentiments contained in the following pages, art 
not yet sufficiently fashionable to procure them general &vor ; 
a long habit of not thinking a thing fjorong, gives it a superfi- 
cial appearance of being rights and raises at first a f ormidabl6 
outcry in defence of custom. But the tumult soon subsides. 
Time makes more converts than reason. 

As a long and violent abuse of power is generally the means 
of calling the right of it in question, (and in matters too which 
might never have been thought of, had not the sufferers beem 
aggravated into the inquiry,) and as the King of England hath 
undertaken in his ovm rights to support the parliament in whal 
he calls theirs, and as the good people of this country are griev- 
ously oppressed by the combination, they have an undoubted 
privilege to inquire into the pretensions of both, and equally to 
reject the usurpations of either. 

In the following sheets, the author hath studiously avoided 
everything which is personal among ourselves. Compliments 
as well as censure to individuals make no part thereof. The 
wise and the worthy need not the triumph of a pamphlet ; 
and those whose sentiments are injudicious or unfriendly, will 
cease of themselves, unless too much pains is bestowed upon 
their conversion. 

The cause of America is, in a great measure, the cause of all 
mankind. Many circumstances have, and ^snSl «x^^ Vt£L<;SQL«sE^ 
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not loealy bnt tinivenal, and throngh which the principles of all 
loyers of mankind are affected, and in the event of which, their 
affections are interested. . The laying a oonntry desolate with 
fire and sword, declaring war against the natural rights of all 
mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from the face 
of the earth, is the concern of every man to whom nature hath 
rriven the power of feeling; of which class regardless of party 
oensurei is 

Thb Authob» 
Pbzladilfbia, fa. 14$ ^^ 
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OmGIN Am> DESIGN OF GOYEENMEHI IN GENERAL, 

WITH CONCISE RXHABKS OH THX BNOLI8H CONSTITUTION. 

SoHB writers have so confounded society with goyemment, 
as to leave little or no distinction between iJiem ; whereas thej 
are not only difierent, but hare different origins. Society is 
produced by our wants, and govemment by our wickedness; the 
former promotes our happiness positively by uniting our affec- 
tions, the latter negatively by restraining our vices. The one 
encourages intercourse, the other creates distinctions The first 
is a patron, the last is a punisher. 

Society in every state is a blessing, but government, even in 
its best state, is but a necessary evil ; in its woi'st state an in- 
tolerable one ; for when we suffer or arc exposed to the same 
miseries by a government^ which we might expect in a country 
imthotU governmenty our calamity is heightened by reflecting 
tliat we furDinh the means by which we suffer. Government, 
like dress, is tho badge of lost innocence ; the palaces of kings 
are built upon the ruins of the bow^crs of paradise. For, were 
the impulses of conscience clear, uniformly and irresistiLIy 
obeyed, man would need no other law-givei ; but that not beiag 
the case, he finds it necessary to surrender up a part of his pro- 
perty to furnish meanp for the protection oi the rest ; and this 
he is induced to do by the same prudence which in every other 
case advises him out of two evils to choose the least Where- 
forCy security being the true design and end of govemment, it 
unanswerably follows that whatever ybrm thereof appears most 
likely to ensure it to us, with the least expense and greatest 
benefit, is preferable to all others. 

In order to gain a clear and just idea of the design and end 
of government, let us suppose a small number of persons settled 
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in some sequestered part of the earth, unconnected with the 
rest, they will then represent the first peopling of any country, 
or of the world. In this state of natural liberty, society will 
be their first thought. A thousand motives will excite them 
thereto ; the strength of one man is so unequal to his wants, 
and his mind so unfitted for perpetual solitude, that he is soon 
obliged to seek assistance and relief of another, who in his turn 
requires the same. Four or five united, would be able to raise 
a tolerable dwelling in the midst of a wilderness, but one man 
might labor out the common period of life without accomplish- 
ing anything; when he had felled his timber he could not 
remove it, nor erect it after it was removed ; hunger in the 
meantime would urge him from his work, and every different 
want would call him a different way. Disease, nay even mis- 
fortune, would be death, for though neither might be mortal, yet 
either would disable him from living, and reduce him to a state 
in which he might rather be said to perish than to die. 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating power, would soon form 
our newly aigived emigrants into society, the reciprocal blessiiig-s 
of which, would supersede, and render the obligations of law 
and government unnecessary wliile they remained perfectly just 
to each other , but as nothing but heaven is impregnable to 
vice, it will unavoidably happen, that in proportion as they 
surmount the first difficulties of emigration, which bound them 
together in a common cause, they will begin to relax in their 
duty and attachment to each other ; and this remissness will 
point out the necessity of establishing some form of government 
to supply the defect of moral virtue. 

Some convenient tree will afford them a state house, under 
the branches of which the whole colony may assemble to delib- 
erate on public matters. It is more than probable that their 
first laws will have the title only of Regulations^ and be enforced 
by no other penalty than public disesteem. In this first parlia- 
ment every man by natural right will ha^e a seat. 

But as the colony increases, the public concerns will increase 
likewise, and the distance at which the members may be sepa- 
rated, will render it too inconvenient for all of them to meet on 
every occasion as at first, when their number was small, their 
habitations near, and the public concerns few and trifiing. This 
will point out the convenience of their consenting to leave the 
legislative part to he managed by a select number chosen from 
^e whole body, who are supposed to liave \J!aft aoiSik.^ Q«>\i$ifc\ii& %,\* 
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state which those have who appointed them, and who will act 
in the same manner as the whole body would, were they present. 
If the colony continue increasing, it will become necessary to 
augment the number of representatives, and that the interest 
of every part of the colony may be attended to, it will be found 
best to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part send- 
ing its proper number ; and that the elected might never form 
to themselves an interest separate from the electors, prudence 
will point out the propriety of having elections often : because 
as the elected might by that means return and mix again with 
the general body of the electors, in a few months, their fidelity to 
the public will be secured by the prudent reflection of not mak- 
ing a rod for themselves. And as this frequent interchange 
will establish a common interest with every part of the com- 
munity, they will mutually and naturally support each other, 
and on this (not on the unmeaning name of King) depends the 
strength of governmerd and tlie Juippiness of the governed. 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of government ; namely a 
mode rendered necessary by the inability of moral virtue to 
govern the world ; here too is the design and end of govern- 
ment, viz., freedom and security. And however our eyes may 
be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by sound ; however 
prejudice may warp our wills, or interest darken our under- 
standing, the simple voice of nature and reason will say it is 
right. 

I draw my idea of the form of government from a principle 
in nature, which no art can overturn, viz., that the more simple 
anything is, the less liable it is to be disordered ; and the easier 
repaired when disordered; and with this maxim in view, I offer 
a few remarks on the so much boasted constitution of England. ^ 
That it was noble for the dark and slavish tunes in which it was 
erected, is granted. When the world was overrun with tyranny 
the least remove therefrom was a glorious rescue. But that it 
is imperfect, subject to convulsioiis, and incapable of producing • 
what it seems to promise, is easily demonstrated. 

Absolute governments (though the disgrace of human na- 
ture) have this advantage with them that they are simple ; if 
the people suffer, they know the head from which their suffer- 
ing springs, know likewise the remedy and are not bewildered 
by a variety of causes and cures. But the constitution of Eng- 
land is so exceedingly complex, that the lisAivoTi isiwj ^v^Sfet l<^x 
ye&ra together without being able to da&co^ex \xi'^\5i;25x'oaa^»'^iaa 
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fault lies; some will say in one and some in another, and every 
political physician will advise a different medicine. 

I know it is difficult to get over local or long-standing preju^ 
dices, yet if we will suffer ourselves to examine the component 
parts of the English constitution, we shall find them to be the 
base remains of two ancient tyrannies, compounded with some 
new republican materials. 

First, — ^The remains of monarchical tyranny in the person of 
the king. 

Secondly, — ^The remains of aristooratioal tyranny in the per- 
sons of the peer& 

Thirdly, — ^The new republican materials, in the persons of 
the commons, on whose virtue depends the freedom of England. 

The two first, by being hereditary are independent of the 
people; wherefore in a constitutional sense they contribute 
nothing to the freedom of the state. 

To say that the constitution of England is a union of three 
powers, reciprocally checking each other, is farcical; either the 
words have no meaning, or they are flat contradictions. 

To say that the commons is a check upon the king, presup- 
poses two things. 

First, — That the king is not to be trusted without being 
looked after, or in other words, that a thirst for absolute power 
is the natural disease of monarchy. 

Secondly, — ^That the commons, by being appointed for that 
purpose, are either wiser or more worthy of confidence than the 
crown. 

But as the same constitution which gives the commons a 
power to check the king by withholding the supplies, gives after- 
wards the king a power to check the commons, by empowering 
him to reject their other bills ; it again supposes that the king 
is wiser than those whom it has already supposed to be wiser 
than him. A mere absurdity 1 

There is something exceedifi^^ ridiculous in the composition 
of monarchy ; it first excludes a man from the means of inf oiw 
mation, yet empowers him to act in cases where the highest 
judgment is required. The state of a king shuts him from tiie 
world, yet the business of a king requires him to know it 
thoroughly ; wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally op- 
posing and destroying each other, prove the whole character to 
be absurd and useless. 
Some writera have explained the EinvfviAix ccu^iXitvvXKsya. 'Oa.Nxv.x 
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tbe king, snj they, is one, the people another ; the peers are a 
bouse in behalf of the king ; the commons in behalf of the peo- 
ple ; but this hath all the distinctions of a house divided agouist 
itself ; and though the expressions be pleasantly arranged, yet 
T^hen examined they appear idle and ambiguous ; and it will 
always happen, that the nicest construction that words are ca- 
pable of, when applied to the description of something which 
either cannot exist, or is too incomprehensible to be within 
the compass of description, will be words of sound only, and 
though they may amuse the ear, they cannot inform the mind, 
for this explanation includes a previous question, viz.: How 
eame the king by a power which the people are afraid to trtLsty 
and always obliged to check ? Such a power could not be the 
gift of a wise people, neither can any power, which needs clieck- 
ing, be from God ; yet the provision whic^ the constitution 
makes, supposes such a power to exist 

But the provision is unequal to the task ; the means either 
cannot or will not accomplish the end ; and the whole afiair is 
9k/elo de se ; for as the greater weight will always carry up the 
less, and as all the wheels of a machine are put in motion by 
one, it only remains to know which power in the constitu- 
tion has the most weight, for that will govern; and though the 
others, or a part of them may clog, or, as the phrase is, check 
the rapidity of its motion, yet so long as they cannot stop it, their 
endeavors will be ineffectual; the Urst moving power will at last 
have its way, and what it wants in speed is supplied by tima 

That the crown is this overbearing part in the English con- 
stitution needs not be mentioned, and that it derives its whole 
consequence merely from being the giver of places and pen- 
sions is self-evident, wherefore, though we have been wise 
enough to shut and lock a door against absolute monarchy, we 
at the same time have been foolish enough to put the croMrn in 
possession of the key. 

The prejudice of Englishmen, in favor of their own govern- 
ment^ by kings, lords and commons, arises as much or more 
from national pride as from anything. Individuals are undoubt- 
edly safer in England than in some other countries, but the will 
of the king is as much the law of the land in Britain as in 
France, with this difierence, that instead of proceeding directly 
from his mouth, it is handed to the people under the formidable 
shape of an act of parliament. For th© ia\ife oi Q.\vKAfi& *iki& 
First hath only made kinp9 more subtle — ^noXi xaoi:^ yojgX. 
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Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and prejudice in 
favor of modes and forms, tlie plain truth is that it is wJiolly 
oiclng to tlie constitution of tlie people^ and not tlte constitution 
o/ tJie government that the crown is not as oppressive in England 
as in Turkey. 

An inquiry into the constitutional errors in the English form 
of government is at this time highly necessary ; for as we are 
never in a proper condition of doing justice to others, while we 
continue under the influence of some leading partiality, so 
neither are we capable of doing it to ourselves while we remain 
fettered by any obstinate prejudice. And as a man, who is at- 
tached to a prostitute, is uuiitted to choose or judge of a wife, 
80 any, prepossession in favor of a rotten constitution of govern- 
inent will disable us from discerning a good one 



OF MONARCHY AND HEREDITARY SUCCESSION. 

Mankind being originally equals in the order of creation, the 
equality could only be destroyed by some subsequent circum- 
stance ; the distinctions of rich and poor, may in a great mea- 
8ui*e be accounted for, and that without having recourse to the 
harsh ill-sounding names of avarice and oppression. Oppression 
is often the consequencCf but seldom or never the nieaQis of 
riches; and though avarice will preserve a man from being 
necessitously poor, it generally makes him too timorous to be 
wealthy. 

But there is another and greater distinction for which no 
truly natural or religious reason can be assigned, and that is 
the distinction of men into kings and subjects, Male and fe- 
male are the distinctions of nature, good and bad, the distinc- 
tions of heaven ; but hojr a race of men came into the world so 
exalted above the rest, and distinguished like some new species, 
is worth inquiring into, and whether they are the means of 
happiness or of misery to mankind. 

In the early ages of the world, according to the scripture 
chronology, there were no kings ; the consequence of which was 
there were no wars ; it is the pride of kings which throws man- 
kind into confusion. Holland without a king, hath enjoyed 
more peace for the last century than any of the monarchical 

/:;overnmenta of Europe. Antiquity favors the same remark; 

i'or the quiet and rural lives of the ^ra>t patn&xt^Yi'&Vikab^^ «» ha^l^y 
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something in them, which vanishes when we oome to the his- 
tory of Jewish royalty. 

Government by kings was first introduced into the world 
by Heathens, from whom the children of Israel copied the cus- 
tom. It was the most prosperous invention that was ever set 
on foot for the promotion of Idolatry. The heathen paid divine 
honors to their deceased kings, and the Christian world hath 
improved on the plan by doing the same to their living ones. 
How impious is the title of sacred majesty applied to a worm, 
who in the midst of his splendor is crumbling into dust 1 

As the exalting one man so greatly above the rest, cannot be 
justified on the equal rights of nature, so neither can it be de- 
fended on the authority of Scripture ; for the will of the Al- . 
mighty as declared *by Gideon, and the prophet Samuel, ex- 
pressly disapproves of government by kings. All anti-mon- 
archic»l parts of Scripture, have been very smoothly glossed 
over in monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of countries which have their governments yet to 
form. Render urvto CcEsar the things which are Cassar's^ is the 
scripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no support of monarchical 
government, for the Jews at that time were without a king, 
and in a state of vassalage to the Romans. 

Near three thousand years passed away from the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, until the Jews, under the national delu- 
sion, requested a king. Till then their form of government 
(except in extraordinary cases, where the Almighty interposed) 
was a kind of republic, administered by a judge and the elders 
of the tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held sinful to 
acknowledge any being under that title but the Lord of Hosts. 
And when a man seriously reflects on the idolatrous homage 
which is paid to the persons of kings, he need not wonder 
that the Almighty, ever jealous of his honor, should disap- 
prove a form of government which so impiously invades the 
prerogative of heaven. 

Monarchy is ranked in scripture as one of the sins of the 
JewSy for which a curse in reserve is denounced against them. 
The history of that transaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Israel being oppressed by the Midianites, 
Gideon marched against tbem with a small army, and victory, 
tlirougb the divine interposition, decided in his favor. The 
Jews, elate with success, and attributing \\. Xo W^a igi?wi\^Avv\fc 
of Gideon, proposed making; him a king, sa^itig,^ liuXa ilw)u owrr 
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US, thou and thy son, cmd thy sovis son. Here was temptation 
in its fullest extent ; not a kingdom only, but an hereditary 
one ; but Gideon in the piety of his soul replied, / will not 
rule over yoUy neither shall my son rtde over yoUy TSE LORD 
SHALL RULE OVER YOXJ. Words need not be more ex- 
plict ; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but denieth their 
right to give it; neither doth he compliment them with invented 
declarations of his thanks, but in the positive style of a Prophet 
charges them with disaffection to their proper Sovereign, the 
King of heaven. 

About one hundred years after this, they fell again into the 
same error. The hankering which the Jews had for the idola- 
trous customs of the Heathens is something exceedingly unac- 
countable; but so it was, that laying hold oi the misconduct of 
Samuel's two sons, who were intrusted with some secular con- 
cerns, they came in an abrupt and clamorous manner to Samuel, 
saying. Behold thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways^ 
now make us a king to judge us like all the other nations, Aiid 
here we cannot but observe that their motives were bad, viz. : 
that they might be like unto other nations, i.e., the Heathen: 
whereas their true glory lay in being as much unlike them as 
possible. But the thing displeased Samuel when they said. Give 
us a king to judge us ; and Samuel prayed unto tlie Lord, and 
the Lord said v/inJto Sam,uel, Hearken wnto tJie voice of the people 
in all that they say unto thee, for they have not rejected thee, hut 
they have rejected me,TRATl SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER 
THEM. According to all the works which they liave dons since 
tlie doAf that I brought them up out of Egypt, even unto this day; 
wherewith they have forsaken me, and served otiier Gods ; so do 
they also unto thee. Now therejore hearken unto their voice, 
howheit, protest solemnly tmto them and show them tJie manner 
of the king that shall reign over them, Le.: not of any particular 
king, but the general manner of the kings of the earth whom 
Israel was so eagerly copying after. And notwithstanding the 
great distance of time and difierence of manners, the character 
is still in fashion. And Samuel told all the words of tlie Lord 
tmto the people that asked oj him a king. And he said. This 
shall he tlie manner of the king that shall reign over you; lie toill 
take yowr sons and appoint tliem is/r himself, for his chariots, 
and to he his horsemen^ cmd some shall run he/ore his chariots 
(this description agrees with the present mode of impressing 
men), cmd lie will appovrU him oaptains over thousands^ and cap* 
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tains overj^ies, and wUl set them to ear his ground and to reap 
his harvest^ and to make his iiistrum^ervts of tvar, and instru- 
ments of his chariots ; and he wUl take your daughters to he 
coTifectionaries, and to be cooks and to be bakers (this describes 
the expense and luxury as well as the oppression of kings), and 
he will take your fields and your olive yardsy even tlie best of 
tliem^ and give them to his servants ; and he will take the tenth 
of your seed and 0/ your vineyards, and give them to his officers 
and to his servants (by which we see that bribery, corruption, 
and favoritism, are the standing vices of kings), arid he wUl take 
tlie tenth of yov/r men servants, and your maid servants, and 
you/r goodliest young men, and your asses, and pat them to his 
work ; and he will take the tenth of yowr sheep, and ye shall be 
his servants, and ye sliall cry oiU in that day because of your 
king which ye sliall luive cJiosen. AND THE LORD WILL 
KOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY. This accounts for 
the continuation of monarchy ; neither do the characters of the 
few good kings which have lived since, either sanctify the title, 
or blot out the sinfulness of the origin : the high encomium given 
oi David takes no notice of him officially as a king, but only as 
a man after God's own heart. Nevertlteless the people refused to 
obey the voice of Samuel, and they said, Nay, biU we will Jiave 
u king over us, that we may be like all the nations, and tliat our 
king may judge ibs, and go out bejore us and fujlu our battles. 
iSamuei continued to reason with them but to no purpose ; he 
set before them their ingratitude, but all would not avail ; and 
seeing them fully bent on their folly, he cried out, / loill call 
unto the Lord, and lie sludl semi thunder and rain (which was 
then a punishment, being in the time of wheat harvest), that ye 
may perceive and see tliat yov/r vnckedness is great which ye 
liave done in the sigJU of the Lord, IN ASKING YOU A 
KING. /So Samuel called unto the Lord, and the Lord sent 
thu/nder and rain tJiat day, and all the people greatly feared tlie 
Lord and Samuel, And all tlie people said unto Samvsl, Pray 
for thy servants wrdo tlie Lord thy God that we die not, for WE 
HAVE ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO 
ASK A KING. These portions of scripture are direct and 
positive. They admit of no equivocal construction. That the 
Almighty hath here entered his protest against monarchial gov- 
ernm<mt is true, or the scripture is false. And a man hath 
good reason to believe that there is as much of kingcraft as 
priestcraft in withholding the scripture from the public ,ia 
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Popish countries. For monarchj in every instance is the 
Popery of government 

To the evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary 
succession ; and as the first is a degradation and lessening of 
ourselves, so the second, claimed as a matter of right, is an 
insult and imposition on posterity. For all men being origin- 
ally equals, no one by birthy could have a right to set up his own 
family, in perpetual preference to all others for ever, and though 
himself might deserve some decent degree of honors of his 
cotemporaries, yet his descendants might be far too unworthy to 
inherit them. One of the strongest natural proofs of the folly 
of hereditary right in kings, is that nature disapproves it, other- 
wise she' would not so frequently turn it into ridicule, by giving 
mankind an Ass /or a lAon, 

Secondly, as no man at first could possess more public honors 
than were bestowed upon him, so the givers of those honors 
could have no power to give away the right of posterity, and 
though they might say, " We choose you for our head," they 
could not, without manifest injustice to their children, say 
"that your children and your children's children shall reign 
over ours for ever,^* Because such an unwise, unjust, unnatural 
compact might (perhaps) in the next succession put them under 
the goverment of a rogue, or a fool. Most wise men in their 
private sentiments have ever treated hereditary right with con- 
tempt ; yet it is one of those evils, which when once established 
is not easily removed; many submit from fear, others from 
superstition, and the more powerful part shares, with the king, 
the plunder of the rest. 

This is supposing the present race of kings in the world to 
have had an honorable origin; whereas it is more than probable, 
that could we take off the dark covering of antiquity, and trace 
them to their first rise, we should find the first of them nothing 
better than the principal ruffian of some restless gang, whose 
t>avage manners or pre-eminence in subtlety obtained him the 
title of chief among plunderers; and who by increasing in 
power, and extending his depredations, overawed the quiet and 
defenceless to purchase their safety by frequent contributions. 
Yet his electors could have no idea of giving hereditary right 
to his descendants, because such a perpetual exclusion of 
themselves was incompatible with the free and unrestrained 
principles they professed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary 
aacceasion in the early age^ oi monaxcb:^ ccrald. not take placd 
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as a matter of claim, but as something casual or complimental ; 
but as few or no records were extant in those days, and tradi- 
tionary history stuffed with fables, it was very easy, after the 
lapse of a few generations, to trump up some superstitious tale, 
conveniently timed Mahomet like, to cram hereditary rights 
down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the disorders which 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, on the decease of a leader 
and the choice of a new one (for elections among ruffians could 
not be very orderly) induced many at first to favor hereditary 
pretensions ; by which means it happened, as it hath happened 
since, that what at first was submitted to as a convenience, was 
afterwards claimed as a rights 

England, since the conquest, hath known some few good 
monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of bad 
ones ; yet no man in his senses can say that their claim under 
William the Conqueror is a very honorable one. A French 
bastard landing with an armed banditti, and establishing himself 
king of England against the consent of the natives, is in plain 
terms a very paltry rascally original It certainly hath no 
divinity in it. However, it is needless to spend much time in 
exposing the folly of hereditary right; if there are any so weak 
as to believe it, let them promiscuously worship the ass and the 
lion, and welcome. I shall neither copy their humility, nor dis- 
turb their devotion. 

Yet I should be glad to ask how they suppose kings came at 
first? The question admits but of three answers, viz., either by 
lot, by election, or by usurpation. If the first king was taken 
by lot, it establishes a precedent for the next, which excludes 
hereditary succession. Saul was by lot, jet the succession was 
not hereditary, neither does it appear from that transaction that 
there was any intention it ever should be. If the first king of 
any country was by election, that likewise establishes a preced- 
ent for the next ; for to say, that the right of all future genera- 
tions is taken away, by the act of the first electors, in their 
choice not only of a king, but of a family of kings forever, hath 
no parallel in or out of scripture but the doctrine of original sin, 
which supposes the free will of all men lost in Adam; and from 
such comparison and it will admit of no other, hereditary suc- 
cession can derive no glory. For as in Adam all sinned, and as 
in the first electors all men obeyed; as in the one all mankind were 
subjected to Satan, and in the other to sovereignty \ as our 
innocence was lost in the first, and our aut\xoxv\.^ \xi^iXi<6\a.^V^ ^jsA 
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as both disable us from re-assnming some former state and privi- 
leore, it unanswerably follows that original sin and hereditary 
succession are parallels. Dishonorable rank ! Inglorious con- 
nection ! Yet the most subtle sophist cannot produce a joster 
simile. 

As to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend it ; 
and that William the Conqueror was a usurper is a fact not to 
be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the antiquity of Eng- 
lish monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of hereditary 
succession which concerns mankind. Did it ensure a race of 
good and wise men it would have the seal of divine authority, 
but as it opens a door to the foolish, the wicked^ and the imr 
proper^ it hath in it the nature of oppression. Men who look 
upon themselves bom to reign, and others to obey soon grow 
insolent; selected from the rest of mankind their minds are 
early poisoned by importance; and the world they act in difiers 
so materially from the world at large, that they have but little 
opportunity of knowing its true interests, and when they suc- 
ceed to the government are frequently the most ignorant and 
unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary succession is, that the 
throne is subject to be possessed by a minor at any age; all 
which time the regency acting under the cover of a king have 
every opportunity and inducement to betray their trust. The 
same national misfortune happens when a king, worn out with 
age and infirmity, enters the last stage of human weakness. In 
both these cases the public becomes the prey to every mis- 
creant who can tamper successfully with the follies either of 
age or infancy. 

The most plausible plea, which hath ever been offered in 
favor of hereditary succession, is, that it preserves a nation from 
civil wars : and were this true, it would be weighty ; whereas, 
it is the most barefaced falsity ever imposed upon mankind. 
The whole history of England disowns the fact. Thirty kings 
and two minors have reigned in that distracted kingdom since 
the conquest, in which time there have been (including the 
revolution) no less than eight civil wars and nineteen rebellions. 
Wherefore instead of making for peace it makes against it, and 
destroys the very foundation it seems to stand upon. 

The contest for monarchy and succession between the houses 
^ York and Lancaster, laid EngVand m e. scene of blood for 
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many years. Twelve pitched battles, besides skirmishes and 
seiges, were fought between Henry and Edward ; twice was 
Henry prisoner to Edward, who in his turn was prisoner to 
Henry. And so uncertain is the fate of war and the temper of 
a nation, when nothing but personal matters are the ground of 
a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph from a prison to a 
palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a palace to a foreign 
land ; yet, as sudden transitions of temper are seldom lasting 
Henry in his turn was driven from the throne, and Edward 
recalled to succeed him, — the parliament always following the 
strongest side. 

This contest began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and was 
not entirely extinguished till Henry the Seventh, in whom the 
families were united. Including a period of 67 years, viz.. from 
1422 to 1489. 

In short, monarchy and succession have laid (not this or that 
kingdom only,) but the world in blood and ashes. 'Tis a form 
of government which the word of God bears testimony against, 
and blood will attend it. 

If we inquire into the business of a king, we shall find (and 
in some countries they have none) that after sauntering away 
their lives without pleasure to themselves or advantage to the 
nation, they withdraw from the scene, and leave their successors 
to tread the same useless and idle rouod. In absolute monar- 
chies the whole weight of business, civil and military, lies on 
the king; the children of Israel in their request for a king, 
urged this plea, " that he may judge us, and go out before us 
and fight our battles." But in countries where he is neither a 
Judge nor a general, as in England, a man would be puzzled to 
know what is his business. 

The nearer any government approaches to a republic, the less 
business there is for a king. It is somewhat difficult to find a 
proper name for the government of England. Sir William 
Meredith calls it a republic ; but in its present state it is 
unworthy of the name, because the corrupt influence of the 
crown, by having all the places at its disposal, hath so effectu- 
ally swallowed up the. power, and eaten out the virtue of the 
house of commons (the republican part in the constitution) that 
the government of England is nearly as monarchical as that of 
France or Spain. Men fall out with names without under- 
standing them. For it is the republican and not. tVia TXvotiJKtOci^r 
cal part of the constitution of England wVuc^^n^^^Mic^^vi^^Y^ 
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in, viz., the liberty of choosing a house of commons from ont of 
their own body — and it is easy to see that when republican 
virtue fails, slavery ensues. Why is the constitution of Eng- 
land sickly, but because monarchy hath poisoned the republic, 
the crown hath engrossed the commons. 

In England a king hath little more to do than to make war 
and give away places ; which, in plain terms, is to impoverish 
the nation, and set it together by the ears. A pretty business 
indeed for a man to be allowed eight hundred thousand sterling 
a year for, and worshipped into the bargain ! Of more worth 
is one honest man to society, and in the sight of God, than all 
the crowned rufians that ever lived 



THOUGHTS ON THB 

PRESENT STATE OF THE AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

In the following pages I offer nothing more than simple 
facts, plain arguments, and common sense ; and have no other 
preliminaries to settle with the reader, than that he will divest 
himself of prejudice and prepossession, and suffer his reason and 
his feelings to determine for themselves ; that he will put on, 
or rather that he will not put o^the true character of a man, 
and generously enlarge his views beyond the present day. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the struggle 
between England and America. Men of all ranks have em- 
barked in the controversy, from different motives, and with 
various designs ; but all have been ineffectual, and the period 
of debate is closed. Arms, as the last resource must decide the 
contest ; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the conti> 
nent hath accepted the challenge. 

It has been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who, though an 
able minister was not without his faults) that on his being 
attacked in the House of Commons, on the score that his mea- 
sures were only of a temporary kind, replied, ^Hhey will last 
my time" Should a thought so fatal or unmanly possess the 
colonies in the present contest, the name of ancestors will be 
remembered by future generations with detestation. 

The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. 'Tis not 

the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, but of 

a continent — of at least one-eig\it\i part oi ^\i^ kabitable globe. 
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Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or an age ; posterity are 
, virtually involved in the contest, and will be morjB or less 
affected even to the end of time, by the proceedings now. Now 
is the seed-time of continental union, faith and honor. The 
least fracture now will be like a name engraved with the point 
of a pin on the tender rind of a young oak ; the wound will 
enlarge with the tree, and posterity read it in full grown char- 
acters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new area 
for politics is struck ; a new method of thinking hath arisen. 
All plans, proposals, etc., prior to the nineteenth of April, i.e., 
to the commencement of hostilities, are like the almanacs of 
last year ; which, though proper then, are superseded and use- 
less now. Whatever was advanced by the advocates on either 
side of the question then, terminated in one and the same point, 
viz., a union with Great Britain ; the only difference between 
the parties was the method of effecting it ; the one proposing 
force, the other friendship ; but it hath so far happened that 
the first has failed, and the second has withdrawn her influence. 

As much hath been said of the advantages of reconciliation, 
which, like an agreeable dream, hath passed away and left us as 
we were, it is but right that we should examine the contrary 
side of the argument, and inquire into some of the many 
material injuries which these colonies sustain, and always will 
sustain, by being connected with and dependent on Great 
Britain. To examine that connection and dependence, on the 
principles of nature and common sense, to see what we have to 
, trust to, if separated, and what we are to expect, if dependent. 

I have heard it asserted by some that as America has flour- 
ished under her former connexion with Great Britain, the same 
connexion is necessary towards her future happiness, and will 
always have the same effect. Nothing can be more fallacious 
than this kind of argument. We may as well assert that because 
a child has thrived upon milk, that it is never to have meat, or 
that the first twenty years of our lives is to become a precedent 
for the next twenty. But even this is admitting more than is 
true, for I answer roundly, that America would have flourished 
as much, and probably much more, had no European power had 
any thing to do with her. The articles of commerce, by which 
she has enriched herself, are the necessaries of life, and will 
always have a market while eating is the custom of Europe. 

But she has protected us, say some. That ^WWOcl^ti^^^^ssi^ 
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US is true, and defended the continent at onr expense as well as 
her own, is admitted, and she would have defended Turkey from 
the same motives, viz., for the sake of trade and dominion. 

Alas! we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, and 
made large sacrifices to superstition. We have boasted the 
protection of Great Britain, without considering that her motive 
was interest, not attachment ; and that she did not protect us 
from owr enemies on our account, but from her enemies on Jier 
own account, from those who had no quarrel with us on any 
otli^r accownt, and who will always be our enemies on the saine 
accou/rU. Let Britain waive her pretentions to the continent, or 
the continent throw off the dependence, and we should be at 
peace with France and Spain, were they at war with Britain. 
, The miseries of Hanover last war ought to warn us against 
connexions. 

It hath lately been asserted in parliament, that the colonies 
have no relation to each other but through the parent country, 
i.e., that Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, and so on for the rest, 
are sister colonies by way of England ; that is certainly a very 
round-about way of proving relationship, but it is the nearest 
and only true way of proving enemyship, if I may so call it. 
France and Spain never were, nor perhaps ever will be, our 
enemies as Americans, but as our being the subjects of Great 
Britain, 

But Britain is the parent country say some. Then the more 
shame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not devour their 
young, nor savages make war upon their families ; wherefore, 
the assertion, if true, turns to her reproach ; but it happens not 
to be true, or only partly so, and the phrase 'parent or motlier 
country hath been jesuitically adopted by the king and his 
parasites, with a low papistical design of gaining an unfair bias 
on the credulous weakness of our minds. Europe, and not 
England, is the parent country of America. This new world 
hath been the asylum for the persecuted lovers of civil and 
religious liberty from every part of Europe. Hither have they 
fled, not from the tender embraces of the mother, but from the 
cruelty of the monster; and it is so far true of England, that the 
same tyranny which drove the first emigrants from home, 
pursues their descendants still. 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow 

limits of three hundred and sixty miles (the extent of England), 

vid carry our friendship on a larger ^caXe*, >wfe c\^\xi \iccjtlier- 
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hood with every European Christian, and triumph in Ihe gen- 
erosity of the sentiment. 

It is pleasant to observe with what regular gradations we 
surmount local prejudices, as we enlarge our acquaintance with 
the world. A man bom in any town in England divided into 
parishes, will naturally associate with most of his fellow parish- 
ioners (because their interest in many cases will be common), and 
distinguish him by the name of neighbor; if he meet him but 
a few miles from home, he drops the narrow idea of a street, 
and salutes him by the name of totvnsman ; if he travel out of 
the county, and meet him in any other, he forgets the minor 
divisons of street and town, and calls him countryman, i.e., 
countyman; but if in their foreign excursions they should associ- 
ate in France or any other part of Ev/rope^ their local remem- 
brance would be enlarged into that of Englishman, And by a 
just parity of reasoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or 
any other quarter of the globe, are countrymen ; for England, 
Holland, Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, 
stand in the same places on the larger scale, which the divisions 
of street, town, and county do on the smaller one ; distinctions 
too limited for continental minds. Not one third of the in- 
habitants, even of this province, are of English descent. W here- 
fore, I reprobate the phrase of parent or mother country, 
applied to England only, as being false, selfish, narrow and 
ungenerous. 

But, admitting that we were all of English descent, what does 
it amount to ] Nothing. Britain being now an open enemy, 
extinguishes every other name and title ; and to say that recon- 
ciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. The first king of England, 
of the present line (William the Conqueror) was a Frenchman, 
and half the peers of England are descendants from the same 
country ; wherefore, by the same method of reasoning, England 
ought to be governed by France. 

Much hath been said of the united strength of Britain and 
the colonies, that in conjunction they might bid defiance to the 
world. But this is mere presumption; the fate of war is un- 
certain, neither do the expressions mean anything ; for this 
continent would never suffer itself to be drained of inhabitants 
to support the British arms in either Asia, Africa, or Europe. 

Besides, what have we to do with setting the world at defi- 
ance 1 Our plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, will 
secure us the peace and frendship o£ aU Ei\iro^^\ \i^Q."a.\\sfeS^S& 
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the interest of all Europe to have America a /re* port. Her 
trade will always be a protection, and her barrenness of gold 
and silver secure her from invaders. 

I challenge the warmest advocate for reconcilation to show 
a single advantage that this continent can reap by being con- 
nected with Great Britain. I repeat the challenge ; not a single 
advantage is derived. Our corn will fetch its price in any 
market in Europe, and our imported goods must be paid for, buy 
them where we wilL 

But the injuries and disadvantages which we sustain by that 
connexion are without number ; and our duty to mankind at 
large, as well as to ourselves, instructs us to renounce the 
alliance ; because, any submission to or dependence on Great 
Britain, tends directly to involve this continent in European 
wars and quarrels ; and sets us at variance with nations, who 
would otherwise seek our friendship, and against whom we 
have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our market for 
trade, we ought to form no partial connexion with any part of 
it. It is the true interest of America to steer clear of European 
contentions, which she never can do, while, by her dependence 
on Britain, she is made the make-weight in the scale of British 
politics. 

Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long at 
peace, and whenever a war breaks out between England and 
any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ruin, because of 
her connexion with Britain, The next war may not turn out 
like the last, and should it not, the advocates for reconciliation 
now will be wishing for separation then, because, neutrality in 
that case, would be a safer convoy than a man of war. Every- 
thing that is right or natural pleads for separation. The blood 
of the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries. His time to part. 
Even the distance at which the Almighty hath placed England 
and America, is a strong and natural proof that the authority 
of the one over the other was never the design of heaven. The 
time likewise at which the continent was discovered adds weight 
to the argument, and the manner in which it was peopled in- 
creases the force of it. The reformation was preceded by the 
discovery of America, as if the Almighty graciously meant to 
open a sanctuary to the persecuted in future years, when home 
should afford neither friendship nor safety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a form 
of government which sooner or later m\xs.t \i«i.v^ ou\i ^xl4\ «Avd a 
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serious mind can draw no true pleasure by looking forward under 
the painful and positive conviction, that what he calls **the 
present constitution," is merely temporary. As parents, we can 
have no joy, knowing that this government is not sufficiently 
lasting to ensure anything which we may bequeath to posterity ; 
and by a plain method of argument, as we are running the next 
generation into debt, we ought to do the work of it, othei'wiso 
we use them meanly and pitifully. In order to discover the 
line of our duty rightly, we should take our children in our 
hand, and ^jl our station a few years farther into life ; that 
eminence will present a prospect which a few present fears and 
prejudices conceal from our sight. 

Though I would carefully avoid giving unnecessary offence, 
yet I am inclined to believe, that all those who espouse the doc- 
trine of reconciliation may be included within the following 
descriptions. 

Interested men, who are not to be tiTisted ; weak men who 
cannot see; prejudiced men, who will not see; and a certain set 
of moderate men, who think better of the European world than 
it deserves; and this last class by an ill-judged deliberation, 
will be the cause of more calamities to this continent than all 
the other three. 

It is the good fortune of many to live distant from the scene 
of sorrow ; the evil is not sufficiently brought to their doors to 
make them feel the precariousness with which all American 
property is possessed. But let our imaginations transport us a 
few moments to Boston ; that seat of wretchedness will teach 
us wisdom, and instruct us forever to renounce a power in whom 
we can have no trust. The inhabitants of that unfortunate 
city, who but a few months ago were in ease and affluence, have 
now no other alternative than to stay and starve, or turn out 
to beg. Endangered by the fire of their friends if they continue 
within the city, and plundered by the soldiery if they leave it. 
In their present situation they are prisoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief, they 
would be exposed to the f uiy of both armies. 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly over the offences 
of Britain, and still hoping for the best, are apt to call out^ 
** come, corns, we shall be friends again, for all this." But 
examine the passions and feelings of mankind, bring the doc- 
trine of reconciliation to the touchstone oi na\>\»e,«b\viNi}ftK^\.^ 
me whether you can iiereafter love, honox, aiiii i^^^X\1^i^^ ^<ecs'^ 
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the power that hath carried fire and sword into your land 1 If 
you cannot do all these, then are you only deceiving yourselves, 
and by your delay bringing ruin upon your posterity. Your 
future crmnexion with Britain, whom you can neither love nor 
honor, will be forced and unnatural, and being formed only on 
the plan of present convenience, will in a little time fall into a 
HflapHe more wretched than the first. But if you say you can 
Mil 11 i)tiHH the violations over, then I ask, hath your house been 
(ntrnt 1 Ilath your property been destroyed before your face 1 
Are your wife and children destitute of a bed to lie on, or bread 
to live on ) Have you lost a parent or a child by their hands, 
and yourself the ruined and wretched survivor 1 If you have 
not, then are you not a judge of those who have ] But if you 
have, and can still shake hands with the murderers, then sre 
you unworthy the name of husband, father, friend, or lover, and 
whatever may be your rank or title in life, you have the heart 
of a cr>ward and the spirit of a sycophant. 

This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, but trying 
them by those feelings and affections which nature justifies, and 
without which we should be incapable of discharging the social 
duties of life, or enjoying the felicities of it. I mean not to 
exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking revenge, but to 
awaken us from fatal and unmanly slumbers, that we may pur- 
sue determinately some fixed object. It is not in the power of 
Britain or of Europe to conquer America, if she does not con- 
quer herself by delay and timidity. The present winter is 
worth an age if rightly employed, but if lost or neglected the 
whole continent will partake of the misfortune; and there is no 
punishment which that man will not deserve, be he who, or 
what, or where he will, that may be the moans of sacrificing a 
season so precious and useful. 

It is repugnant to reason, and the universal order of things, 
to all examples from former ages, to suppose that this continent 
can longer remain subject to any external power. The most 
sanguine in Britain do not think so. The utmost stretch of 
human wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a plan short of 
separation, which can promise the continent even a year's 
security. Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream. Nature 
hath deserted the connexion, and art cannot supply her place. 
For, as Milton wisely expresses, "never can true reconcile- 
nJent grow, where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so 
i/eep. " 
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Every quiet method for peace has been ineffectuaL Our pray- 
ers have been rejected with disdain ; and only tended to con- 
vince us that nothing flatters vanity, or confirms obstinacy in 
kings more than repeated petitioning — nothing hath contributed 
more than this very measure to make the kings of Europe abso- 
lute : witness Denmark and Sweden. Wherefore, since nothing 
but blows will do, for God's sake let us come to a final separa- 
tion, and not leave the next generation to be cutting throats, 
under the violated, unmeaning names of parent and child. 

To say they will never attempt it again is idle and visionary ; 
we thought so at the repeal of the stamp act, yet a year or two 
undeceived us : as well may we suppose that nations, which 
have been once defeated will never renew the quarrel. 

As to government matters, it is not in the power of Britain 
to do this continent justice : the business of it will soon be too 
weighty and intricate to be managed with any tolerable degree 
of convenience, by a power so distant from us and so very 
ignorant of us ; for if they cannot conquer us they cannot gov- 
ern us. To be always running three or four thousand miles 
with a tale or petition, waiting four or five months for an 
answer, which, when obtained, requires five or six more to 
explain it in, will in a few years be looked upon as folly and 
childishness — there was a time when it was proper, and there is 
a proper time for it to cease. 

Small islands, not capable of protecting themselves, are the 
proper objects for kings to take under their care ; but there is 
something absurd, in supposing a continent to be perpetually 
governed by an island. In no instance hath nature made the 
satellite larger than its primary planet ; and as England and 
America, with respect to each other, reverse the common order 
of nature, it is evident that they belong to different systems : 
England to Europe — ^America to itself. 

I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or resentment, 
to espouse the doctrine of separation and independence ; I am 
clearly, positively, and conscientiously persuaded that it is the 
true interest of this continent to be so ; that everything short 
of that is mere patchwork; that it can afford no lasting felicity 
— ^that it is leaving the sw«rd to our children, and shrinking 
back at a time, when going a little further would ha^e rendered 
this continent the glory of the earth. 

As Britain hath not manifested the least inclination towards 
a compromise, we may be assured that no term^ eaAi\^ ^\a^^ 
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worthy the acceptance of the continent, or any ways equal to 
the expense of blood and treasure we have been ah'eady put to. 

The object contended for ought always to bear some just pro- 
portion to the expense. The removal of North, or the whole 
detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the millions we have 
expended. A temporary stoppage of trade was an inconveni- 
ence which would have sufficiently balanced the repeal of all the 
acts complained of, had such repeals been obtained ; but if the 
whole continent must take up arms, if every man must be a 
soldier, it is scarcely worth our while to fight against a con- 
temptible ministry only. Dearly, dearly do we pay for the 
repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight for ; for, in a just esti- 
mation it is as great a folly to pay a Bunker-hill price for law 
as for land. I have always considered the independency of this 
continent as an event which sooner or later must take place, 
and from the late rapid progress of the continent to maturity, 
the event cannot be far off. Wherefore, on the breaking out of 
hostilities, it was not worth the while to have disputed a matter 
which time would have finally redressed, unless we meant to be 
in earnest ; otherwise, it is like wasting an estate on a suit at 
law, to regulate the trespasses of a tenant, whose lease is just 
expiring. No man was a warmer wisher for a reconciliation than 
myself, before the fatal nineteenth of April, 1775,* but the 
moment the event of that day was made known, I rejected the 
hardened, sullen-tempered Pharaoh of England forever ; and 
disdain the wretch, that with the pretended title of Father of 
his people, can unfeelingly hear of their slaughter, and compos- 
edly sleep with their blood upon his soul. 

But admitting that matters were now made up, what would 
be the event 1 I answer, the ruin of the continent. And that 
for several reasons. 

1st, The powers of governing still remaining in the hands of 
the king, he will have a negative over the whole legislation 
of this continent. And as he hath shown himself such an in- 
veterate enemy to liberty, and discovered such a thirst for 
arbitrary power : is he, or is he not, a proper person to say to 
these colonies, " you shall make no laws hut what I please ?** 
And is there any inhabitant of America so ignorant as not to 
know, that according to what is called the present constitution^ 
this continent can make no laws but what the king gives leave 
^ / and is there any man so unwise as not to see, that (con- 

^"■V^^HB^— _ ^ ■ 1 I I I— B-B^,^^— ^^^^— 

# Masaaore at lie^dn^Tu 
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sidering what lias happened) he will suffer no law to be made 
here, but such as suits his purpose 1 We may be as effectually 
enslaved by the want of laws in America, as by submitting to 
laws made for us in England. After matters are made up (as 
it is called) can there be any doubt, but the whole power of the 
crown will be exerted to keep this continent as low and hum- 
ble as possible 1 Instead of going forward we shall go back- 
ward, or be perpetually quarrelling, or ridiculously petitioning. 
We are already greater than the king wishes us to be, and will 
he not hereafter endeavor to make us less ) To bring the mat- 
ter to one point, — Is the power who is jealous of our prosperity, 
a proper power to govern us ? Whoever says No to this ques- 
tion, is an independent, for independency means no more than 
this, whether we shall make our own laws, or, whether the 
king, the greatest enemy which this continent hath, or can. 
have, shall tell us, " there shall be no laws but siich as 1 like" 

But the king, you will say, has a negative in England ; the 
people there can make no laws without his consent. In point 
of right and good order, it is something very ridiculous, that a 
youth of twenty-one (which hath often happened) shall say to 
several millions of people, older and wiser than himself, I for- 
bid this or that act of yours to be law. But in this place I 
decline this sort of reply, though I will never cease to expose 
the absurdity of it ; and only answer, that England being the 
king's residence, and America not, makes quite another case. 
The king's negative here is ten times more dangerous and fatal 
than it can be in England ; for there he will scarcely refuse his 
consent to a bill for putting England into as strong a state of 
defence as possible, and in America he would never suffer such 
a bill to be passed. 

America is only a secondary object in the system of British 
politics — England consults the good of this country no further 
then it answers her own purpose. Wherefore, her own in- 
terest leads her to suppress the growth of o^ji/rs in every case 
which doth not promote her advantage, or in the least interferes 
with it. A pretty state we should soon be in under a second- 
hand government, considering what has happened ! Men do 
not change from enemies to friends, by the alteration of a name ; 
and in order to show that reconciliation now is a dangerous doc- 
trine, I aflirm, that it would be policy in the king at this iinie^ 
to repeal the acts, for the sake of reinstating hivfisdf in tfie. wo'vs^vTVr 
fnent of t?ie provinces ; in. order that /le ma'y accoTnfipl\5i\\. ^"vj cyojv* 
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und suhtlety, in the long run, what he cannot do by force in the 
ehort one. Reconciliation and ruin are nearly related. 

2nd, That as even the best terms, which we can expect tc 
obtain, can amount to no more than a temporary expedient, or a 
kind of government by guardianship, which can last no longer 
than till the colonies come of age, so the general face and state 
of things, in the interim, will be unsettled and unpromising. 
Emigrants of property will not choose to come to a country 
whose form of government hangs but by a thread, and which 
is every day tottering on the brink of commotion and disturb- 
ance; and numbers of the present inhabitants would lay 
hold of the interval to dispose of their effects, and quit the 
continent. 

But the most powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing but 
independence, i e., a continental form of government, can keep 
the peace of the continent and preserve it inviolate from civil 
wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation with Britain now, 
as it is more than probable that it will be followed by a revolt 
somewhere or other, the consequences of which may be far 
more fatal than all the malice of Britain. 

Thousands are already ruined by British barbarity. (Thou- 
sands more will probably suffer the same fate.) Those men 
have other feelings than us who have nothing suffered. All 
they now possess is liberty, what they before enjoyed is sacri- 
ficed to its service, and having nothing more to lose, they 
disdain submission. Besides, the general temper of the colonies, 
towards a British government, will be like that of a youth who 
is nearly out of his time ; they will care veiy little about her. 
And a government which cannot preserve the peace is no gov- 
ernment at all, and in that case we pay our money for nothing ; 
and pray what is it Britain can do, whose power will be wholly 
on paper, should a civil tumult break out the very day after 
reconciliation 1 I have heard some men say, many of whom I 
believe spoke without thinking, that they dreaded an inde- 
pendence, fearing that it would produce civil wars. It is 
but seldom that our first thoughts are truly correct, and that is 
the case here ; for there is ten tim^s more to dread from a 
patched up connexion than from independence. I make the 
sufferer's case my own, and I protest, that trere I driven from 
house and home, my property destroyed, and my circumstances 
ruined, that as a man, sensible of injuries, I could never relish 
the doctrine of reconciliation, or coixaidet m^»^l\iWi;xA'^\iai:^by. 
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The colonies have manifested such a spirit of good order and 
obedience to continental government, as is sufficient to make 
every reasonable person easy and happy on that head. No 
man can assign the least pretense for his fears, on any 
other grounds, than such as are truly childish and ridicu- 
lous, viz., that one colony will be striving for superiority over 
another. 

Where there are no distinctions there can be no superiority ; 
perfect equality affords no temptation. The republics of Europe 
are all (and we may say always) in peace. Holland and Switz- 
erland are without wars, foreign or domestic ; monarchical go- 
vernments, it is true, are never long at rest : the crown itself 
is a temptation to enterprising ruffians at home ; and that de- 
gree of pride and insolence ever attendant on regal authority, 
swells into a rupture with foreign powers, in instances where a 
republican government, by being formed on more natural prin- 
ciples, would negotiate the mistake. 

If there is any true cause of fear respecting independence, it 
is because no plan is yet laid down. Men do not see their way 
out, wherefore, as an opening into that business, I offer the 
following hints ; at the same time modestly affirming, that I 
have no other opinion of them myself, than that they may be 
the means of giving rise to something better. Could the strag- 
gling thoughts of individuals be collected, they would frequently 
form materials for wise and able men to improve into useful 
matter. 

Let the assemblies be annual, with a president only. The 
representation more equal. Their business wholly domestic, 
niid subject to the authority of a continental congress. 

Let each colony be divided into six, eight, or ten, conven- 
ient districts, each district to send a proper number of delegates 
to congress, so that each colony send at least thirty. The 
whole number in Congress will be at least three hundred and 
ninety. Each congress to sit and to choose a presi- 
dent by the following method. When the delegates are met, 
let a colony be taken from the whole thirteen colonies by lot, 
after which, let the congress choose (by ballot) a president from 
out 'of the delegates of that province. Li the next congress, 
let a colony be taken by lot from twelve only, omitting that 
colony from which the president was taken in the former con- 
gress, and so proceeding on till the whole thirteen %\va.ll \i»N^ 
had their proper rotation. And in ordet t\ka»^ TLO>i)ci\ri% \s^ 
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To talk of friendship with those in whom our reason forbids 
us to have faith, and our affeetions, wounded through a thou- 
sand pores, instruct us to detest, is madness and folly. Every 
day wears out the little remains of kindred between us and 
them ; and can there be any reason to hope, that as the rela- 
tionship expires, the affection will increase, or that we shall 
a;5ree better when we have ten times more and greater concerns 
to quarrel over than ever 1 

Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye restore 
to us the time that is past 1 Can ye give to prostitution its for- 
mer innocence 1 Neither can ye reconcile Britain and America. 
The last cord now is broken, the people of England are pre- 
senting addresses against us. There are injuries which nature 
cannot forgive ; she would cease to be nature if she did. As 
well can the lover forgive the ravisher of his mistress, as the 
continent forgive the murders of Britain. The Almighty hath 
implanted within us these unextinguishable feelings, for good 
and wise purposes. They are the guardians of his image in our 
hearts, and distinguish us from the herd of common animals. 
The social compact would dissolve, and justice be extirpated 
from the earth, or have only a casual existence were we callous 
to the touches of affection. The robber, and the murderer, 
would often escape unpunished, did not the injuries which our 
tempers sustain, provoke us into justice. 

O ! ye that love mankind ! Ye that dare oppose, not only 
the tyranny, but the tyrant, stand forth ! Every spot of the 
old world is overrun with oppression. Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe. Asia, and Africa, have long expelled 
her. Europe regards her like a stranger, and England bath 
given her warning to depart. O ! receive the fugitive, and pre- 
pare in time an asylum for mankind. 



ON THE PRESENT ABILITY OF AMERICA. 

WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 

I HAVE never met with a man, either in England or America, 

who hath not confessed his opinion, that a separation between 

the countries would take place one time or other; and there 

is no instance, in which we have shown less judgment, than in 

endeavoring to describe, what we call, the ripeness op litnesa 

of the continent for independence. 
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As all men allow the measure, and yaiy only in their opinion of the 
time, let us in order to remove mistakes, take a |];eneral survey of 
things, and endeavor, if possible, to find out the very time. But we 
need not go far, the inquiry ceases at once, for the time hcUh found u%. 
The general concurrence, the glorious union of all things proves the fact 

It is not in numbers, but in unity, that our great strength 
lies; yet our present numbers are sufficient to repel the force 
of all the world. The continent halh at this time, the largest 
body of armed and disciplined men of any power under heaven; 
and is Just arrived at that pitch of strength, in which, no single 
colony is able to support iiself, and the whole, when united, can 
accomplish the matter, and either more, or less than this, might 
be fatal in its effects. Our land force is already sufficient, aud 
as to naval affairs, we cannot be insensible that Britain would 
never suffer an American man-of-war to be built while the con- 
tinent remained in her hands. Wherefore, we should be no 
forwarder an hundred years hence in that branch, than we are 
now; but the truth is, we should be less so, because the timber 
of the country is every day diminishing, and that which will 
remain at last, will be far off or difficult to procure. 

Were the continent crowded with inhabitants, her sufierings 
under the present circumstances would be intolerable. The 
more sea-port towns we had, the more should we have, both to 
defend and ta lose. Our present numbers are so happily pro- 
portioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. The dimin- 
ution of trade affords an army, and the necessities of an army 
create a new trade. Debts we have none, and whatever we 
may contract on this account will serve as a glorious memento 
of our virtue. Can we but leave posterity with a settled form 
of government, an independent constitution of its own, the pur- 
chase at any price will be cheap. But to expend millions for 
the sake of getting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the 
present ministry only, is unworthy the charge, and is using posterity 
with the utmost cruelty ; because it is leaving them the great work to 
do, and a debt up^n their backs, from which they derive no advautage. 
Such a thought is unworthy a man of honor, snd is the true char- 
acteristic of a narrow heart and a peddling politician. 

The debt we may contract doth not deserve our regard, if the 
work be but accomplished. No nation ought to be without a 
debt A national debt is a national bond ; atid. ^\i<»i \\> \)«»s<iw 
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no interest, is in no case a grievance. Britain is oppressed 
with a debt of upwards of one hundred and forty millions ster- 
ling, for which she pays upwards of four niillions inlorest 
And as a compensation for her debt she has a largo niiA y ; 
America is without a debt, and without a navy ; yet for the 
twentieth part of the English national debt, could liavo a nai'y 
as large again. The navy of England is not worth, at this time, 
more than three million and a half sterling. 

The following calculations are given as a proof that the alcove 
estimation of the navy is a just one. [tSee E}Uic1^8 Naval His- 
torf/, Intro, p. 56.] 

The charge of building a ship of each rate, and furnishing her with masts, 
yards, sails, and ri^'ging, to<j:ether with a proportion of eignt months boat- 
■wain's and carpenter's sea-stures, as calculated by Mr. Burchett, secretary 
to the Bftvy : 

£35,553 

29,886 

23,638 

17,785 

14,197 

10,606 

7,558 

5,846 

3,710 

And hence it is easy to sum up the value, or cost, rather, of 
the whole British navy, which, in the year 1757, when it 'was 
at its greatest glory, consisted of the following ships and guns. 
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Total £3,500,000 

No country on the globe is so happily situated, or so inter- 

naJJjr capable ot raising a fleet as Am^Tica.. Tar, .timber, iron 

and cordage are her natural produce.. NN ^ Tve^ei^ ^q ^x^^\1^^ 
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nothing. Whereas, the Dutch, who make large profits by hiring 
out their ships of war to the Spaniards and Portuguese, are 
obliged to import most of the materials they use. We ought to 
view the building of a fleet as an article of commerce, it being 
the natural manufacture of this country. It is the best money 
we can lay out. A navy when finished is worth more than it 
cost : and is that nice point in national policy, in which com- 
merce and protection are united. Let us build ; if we want them 
not, we can sell; and by that means replace our paper currency 
with ready gold and silver. 

In point of manning a fleet, people in general run into great 
errors; it is not necessary that one-fourth part should be sailors. 
The privateer Terrible, Captain Death, stood the hottest engage- 
ment of any ship last war, yet had not twenty sailors on board, 
though her complement of men was upwards of two hundred. 
A few able and social sailors will soon instruct a sufiicient 
number of active landsmen in the common work of a ship. 
Wherefore, we never can be more capable of beginning on mari- 
time matters than now, while our timber is standing, our fish- 
eries blocked up, and our sailors and shipwrights out of employ. 
Men of war, of seventy and eighty guns, were built forty years 
ago in New England, and why not the same now 1 Ship build- 
ing is America's greatest pride, and in which she will, in time, 
excel the world. The great empires of the east are mostly in- 
land, and consequently excluded from the possibility of rivalling 
her. Africa is in a state of barbarism; and no power in Europe 
hath either such an extent of coast, or such an internal supply 
of materials. Where nature hath given the one, she hath with- 
held the other ; to America only hath she been liberal of both. 
The vast empire of Kussia is almost shut out from the sea ; 
wherefore, her boundless forests, her tar, iron, and cordage are 
only articles of commerce. 

In point of safety, ought we to be without a fleet 1 We are 
not the little people now, which we were sixty years ago ; at 
that time we might have trusted our property in the streets, or 
fields rather ; and slept securely without locks or bolts to our 
doors or windows. The case is now altered, and our methods 
of defence ought to improve with our increase of property. A 
common pirate, twelve months ago, might have come up the 
Delaware, and laid this city under contribution for what sum 
he pleased; and the same might have happened t^ oitet ^W»s&« 
Nay, anjr daring fellow, in a brig of iouxtften ot raL\ft«^ ^^^\ 
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migbt have robbed tbe whole continent, and carried o/f half a 
million of money. These are circumstances which demand oui 
attention, and point out the necessity of naval protection. 

Some perhaps, will say, that after we have made it up with 
Britain, she will protect us. Can they be so unwise as to mean 
that she will keep a navy in our harbors for that purposed 
Common sense will tell us, that the power which hath endea- 
vored to subdue us, is of all others, the most improper to defend 
us. Conquest may be effected under the pretence of triendship ; 
and ourselves, after a long and brave resistance, be at last 
cheated into slavery. And if her ships are not to be admitted 
into our harbors, I would ask, how is she to protect us? A 
navy three or four thousand miles oft can be of little use, and 
on sudden emergencies, none at all Wherefore, if we must 
hereafter protect ourselves, why not do it for ourselves? Why 
do it for another? 

The English list of ships of war is long and tormidable, but 
not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for service, 
numbers of them are not in being ; yet their names are pomp- 
ously continued in the list, if only a plank be left of the ship ; 
and nob a fifth part of such as are fit for service, can be spared 
on any one station at one time. The East and West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts of the world, over which 
Britain extends her claim, make large demands upon her navy. 
From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, we have con- 
tracted a false notion respecting the navy of England, and have 
talked as if we should have the whole of it to encounter at once, 
and for that reason, supposed we must have one as large ; which 
not being instantly practicable, has been made use of by a set 
of disguised tories to discourage our buginning thereon. No- 
thing can be further from truth than this ; for if America had 
only a twentieth part of the naval force of Britain, she would 
be by far an over-match for her ; because, as we neither have 
nor claim any foreign dominion, our whole force would be em- 
ployed on our own coast, where we should, in the long run, 
have two to one the advantage of those who had three or four 
thousand miles to sail over, before they could attack us, and the 
same distance to return in order to refit and recruit. And 
although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our trade to 
Europe, we have as large a one over her trade to the West 
Indies, which, by laying in the neighborhood of the continent, 
£sr entirely at its mercy. 
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Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval forcu in 
time of peace, if we should not judge it necessary to support a 
constant navy. If premiums were to be given to merchants, to 
build and employ in their service, ships mounted with twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty guns (the premiums to be in proportion 
to the loss of bulk to the merchants), fifty or sixty of those 
ships with a few guardships on constant duty, would keep up a 
sufficient navy, and that without burdening ourselves with the 
evil so loudly complained of in England, of suffering their fleet 
in time of peace to lie rotting in the docks. To unite the sinews 
of commerce and defence is sound policy ; for when our strength 
and our riches play into each other's hand, we need fear no ex- 
ternal enemy. 

In almost every article of defence we abound. Hemp 
flourishes even to rankness, so that we need not want cordage. 
Our iron is superior to that of other countries. Our small arms 
are equal to any in the world. Cannon we can cast at pleasure. 
Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day producing. Our 
knowledge is hourly improving. Besolution is our inherent 
character, and courage hath never yet forsaken us. Wherefore, 
what is it that we want 1 Why is it that we hesitate 1 From 
Britain we can expect nothing but ruin. If she is once admit- 
ted to the government of America again, this continent will not 
be worth living in. Jealousies will be always arising, insur- 
rections will be constantly happening ; and who will go forth 
to quell them 1 Who will venture his life to reduce his own 
countrymen to a foreign obedience) The difference between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, respecting some unlocated lands, 
shows the insignificance of a British government, and" fully 
proves that nothing but continental authority can regulate con- 
tinental matters. 

Another reason why the present time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land there 
is yet unoccupied, which, instead of being lavished by the king 
on his worthless dependants, may be hereafter applied, not 
only to the discharge of the present debt^ but to the constant 
support of government. No nation under heaven hath such an 
advantage as this. 

The infant state of the colonies, as it is called, so far from 
being against, is an argument in favor of independence. We 
are sufficiently numerous, and were we moi^ ^o nt^ TS^'^c&iX^ 
less united. It is a matter worthy oi obaervsAiviavi^ >iXi^\» *Ocft 
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rnorA a country is peopled, the smaller their armies ars. In 
military numbers, the ancients far exceeded the modems : and 
th«« rr;aiion is evident, for trade being the consequence of popu- 
lation, men become too much absorbed thereby to attend to any- 
thing ^Imo. Commerce diminishes the spirit both of patriotism 
an<l military defence. And history sufficiently informs us, that 
tiio bravest achievements were always accomplished in the non- 
n^ffj of a nation. With the increase of commeix^ England hath 
lotft On spirit. The city of London, notwithstanding its num- 
\mrnf submits to continued insults with the patience of a coward. 
The more men have to lose, the less willing are they to venture. 
The rich are in general slaves to fear, and submit to courtly 
powor with the trembling duplicity of a spanieL 

Yotith is the s(;od-time of good habits, as well in nations as 
in individtials. It might be difficult, if not impossible, to form 
tlio continent into one government half a century hence. The 
vast variety of interests, occasioned by an increase of trade and 
population, would create confusion. Colony would be against 
colony. Each being able, might scorn each other's assistonce : 
and while the proud and foolish gloried in their little distinc- 
tions, the wise would lament that the union had not been formed 
bofore. Whenjfore the present time is the true time for estab- 
li.^hini^ it. The intimacy which is contracted in infancy, and 
the friendship which is formed in misfortune, are, of all others, 
the most lasting and unalterable. Our present union is marked 
with both these characters; we are young, and we have been 
distressed; but our concord hath withstood our troubles and 
fixes a memorable era for posterity to glory in. 

The present time, likewise, is that peculiar time which never 
happens to a nation but once, viz.^ the time of forming itself 
into a government. Most nations have let slip the opportunity, 
and by that means have been compelled to receive laws from 
their conquerors, instead of making laws for themselves First, 
they had a king, and then a form of government; whereas the 
articles or charter of government should be formed first, and 
men delegated to execute them afterwards : but from the errors 
of other nations let us learn wisdom, and lay hold of the present 
opportunity — to begin government at the right end. 

When William the Conqueror subdued England, he gave them 

law at the point of the sword ; and until we consent that the 

seat of government in America be legally and authoritatively oc- 

caj>ied, we shaJJ be in danger oi "kavVw^ KX. ^iV^^^ >a^ %q\xx5^ f-ortu- 
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nate ruffian, who may treat us in the same manner, and then, 
where will be our freedom 1 where our property 1 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indispensable duty of all 
governments to protect all conscientious pr lessors thereof, and 
I know of no other business which government hath to do there- 
with. Let a man throw aside that narrowness of soul, that sel- 
fishness of principle, which the niggards of all professions are so 
unwilling to part with, and he will be at once delivered of his 
fears on that head. Suspicion is the companion of mean souls, 
and the bane of all good society. For myself, I fully and con- 
scientiously believe, that it is the will of the Almighty that 
there should be a diversity of religious opinions among us : it 
affords a larger field for our Christian kindness. Were we all 
of one way of thinking, our religious dispositions would want 
matter for probation; and on this liberal piinciple, I look on 
the various denominations amongst us, to be like children of 
the same family, differing only in what is called their Christian 
names. 

In a former page, I threw out a few thoughts on the pro- 
priety of a Continental Charter (for I only presume to offer 
hints, not plans), and in this place I take the liberty of re- 
mentioning the subject, by observing that a charter is to be 
understood as a bond of solemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to support the right of every separate part, whether 
of religion, personal freedom, or property. A firm bargain and 
a right reckoning make long friends. 

1 have heretofore likewise mentioned the necessity of a large 
and equal representation ; and there is no political matter which 
more deserves our attention. A small number of electors, or a 
small number of representatives, are equally dangerous. But 
if the number of the representatives be not only small, but 
unequal, the danger is increased. As an instance of this I men- 
tion the following : when the associators' petition was before the 
house of assembly of Pennsylvania, twenty-eight members only 
were present ; all the Bucks county members, being eight, voted 
against it, and had seven of the Chester members done the 
same, this whole province had been governed by two counties 
only ; and this danger it is always exposed to. The unwarrant- 
able stretch likewise, which that house made in their last 
sitting, to gain an undue authority over the delegates of this 
province, ought to warn the people at large, how they trust 
power out of their own hands. A set ol \I\a\)T^xe\^ft\^a ^ot Kh^^ 
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delegates were put together, which in point of sense and busi- 
ness would have dishonored a school-boy, and aft«r being 
approved by 9kfew^ a very few, without doors, were carried into 
the house, and there passed in beluilf of the whole colony; 
whereas, did the whole colony know with what ill-will that 
house hod entered on some necessary public measures, they 
would not hesitate a moment to think them unworthy of such a 
trust 

Immediate necessity makes many things convenient, which 
if continued would grow into oppressions. Expedience and 
right are different things. When the calamities of America 
required a consultation, there was no method so ready, or at that 
time so proper, as to appoint persons from the several houses of 
assembly for that purpose ; and the wisdom with which they 
have proceeded hath preserved this continent from ruin. But 
as it is more than probable that we shall never be without a 
Congress, every well-wisher to good order must own that the 
mode for choosing members of that body deyerves consideration. 
And I put it as a question to those who make a study of man- 
kind, whether representation and election is not too great a 
power for one and the same body of men to possess % When- 
ever we are planning for posterity, we ought to remember that 
virtue is not hereditary. 

It is from our enemies that we often gain excellent maxims, 
and are frequently surprised into reason by their mistakes. 
Mr. Cornwall (one of the lords of the treasury) treated the 
petition of the New- York assembly with contempt, because that 
house, he said, consisted but of twenty-six members, which 
trifling number, he argued, could not with decency be put for 
the whole. We thank him for his involuntary honesty.* 

To conclude. However strange it may appear to some, or 
however unwilling they may be to think so, matters not, but 
many strong and striking leasons may be given, to show, that 
nothing can settle our affairs so expeditiously as an open and 
determined declaration for independence. Some of which are, 

1st, It is the custom of nations, when any two are at war, for 
some other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to step in as 
mediators, and bring about the preliminaries of a peace ; but 
while America calls herself the subject of Britain, no powe> . 

* Those who would fully understan'l of what great consequence a lar 
snd eqnaJ representation la to a state, should Kaad Bur^h'a Political Disq^ 
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ho ff ever well disposed she may be, can offer her mediation. 
Wherefore, in our present state, we may quarrel on for ever. 

2ud, It is unreasonable to suppose, that France or Spain will 
give us any kind of assistance, if we mean only to make use of 
that assistance for the purpose of repainng the breach and 
strengthening the connexion between Britain and America; 
because, those powers would be sufferers by the consequences. 

3rd, While we profess ourselves the subjects of Britain, we 
must, in the eyes of foreign nations, be considered as rebels. 
The precedent is somewhat dangerous to their peace, for men to 
be in arms under the name of subjects ; we, on the spot, can 
solve the paradox: but to unite resistance and subjection, 
requires an idea much too refined for common understanding. 

4th, Should a manifesto be published, and despatched to 
foreign courts, setting forth the miseries we have endured, and 
the peaceful methods which we have ineffectually used for 
redress ; declaring at the same time, that not being able, any 
longer, to live happily or safely under the cruel disposition of 
the British court, we had been driven to the necessity of 
breaking off all connexion with her ; at the same time, assuring 
all such courts of our peaceable disposition towards them, and 
of our desire of entering into trade with them. Such a memo- 
rial would produce more good effects to this continent than if a 
ship were freighted with petitions to Britain. 

Under our present denomination of Biitish subjects, we can 
neither be received nor heard abroad : the custom of all courts 
is against us, and will be so, until, by an independence, we take 
rank with other nations. 

These proceedings may at first appear strange and difficult ; 
but like all other steps which we have already passed over, will 
in a little time become familiar and agreeable ; and, until an 
independence is declared, the continent will feel itself like a 
man who continues putting off some unpleasant business from 
day to day, yet knows it must be done, hates to set about it, 
wishes it over, and is continually haunted with the thoughts of 
ita neoessiiy. 
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APPENDIX. 



Since the publication of the first edition of thia pamphlet^ 
or rather, on the same day on which it came out, the king'j 
speech made its appearance in this city. Had the spirit of 
prophcicy directed the birth of this production, it could not have 
brought it forth at a more seasonable juncture, or at a more 
necessary time. The bloody-mindedness of the one shows the 
necessity of pursuing the doctrine of the other. Men read by 
way of revenge: — and the speech, instead of terrifying, pre- 
pared a way for the manly principles of independence. 

Ceremony, and even silence, from whatever motives they may 
arise, have a hurtful tendency when they give the least degree 
of countenance to base and wicked performances; wherefore, if 
this maxim be admitted, it naturally follows, that the king's 
speech, as being a piece of finished villainy, deserved and still 
deserves, a general execration, both by the congress and the 
people. Yet, as the domestic tranquillity of the nation depends 
greatly on the cliastity of what may properly be called natiorud 
marmera, it is often better to pass some things over in silent 
disdain, than to make use of such new methods of dislike as 
might introduce the least innovation on that guardian of our 
peace and safety. And, perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this 
prudent delicacy, that the king's speech hath not before now 
suffered a public execution. The speech, if it may be called 
one, is nothing better than a wilful, audacious libel against the 
truth, the common good, and the existence of mankind ; and is 
a formal and pompous method of offering up human sacrifices 
to the pride of tyrants. But this general massacre of mankind 
is one of the privileges and the certain consequences of kings; for 
as nature knows them not, they know not nature; although the; 
are beings of our own creating, they know not tos, and are 
become the gods of their creators. The speech hath one good 
quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, neither 
can we, if we would, be deceived by it. Brutality and tyranny 
appear on the face of it. It leaves us at no loss ; and every 
Jjne convincea, even in the moment oi \:ea.vllu^, that he who 
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hunts the woods for prey, the naked and untutored Tndian, is 
less savage than the king of Bntain. 

Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining Jesu- 
itical piece, fallaciously called, ^^The address of the people o/*Eng-. 
land to the inhabitants of America," hath perhaps, from a vain 
supposition that the people here were to be frightened at the 
pomp and description of a king, given (though very unwisely 
on his part) the real character of the present one : ** But," says 
€his writer, "if you are inclined to pay compliments to an ad- 
ministration, which we do not complain of" (meaning the 
Marquis of Rockingham's at the repeal of the Stamp Act) " it 
is very unfair in you to withhold them from that prince hy 
whose NOD ALONE they were permitted to do anything.^* This is 
toryism with a witness ! Here is idolatry even without a mask, 
and he who can calmly hear and digest such doctrine, hath 
forfeited his claim to rationality ; is an apostate from the order 
of manhood, and ought to be considered — as one, who hath not 
only given up the proper dignity of )nan, but sunk himself be- 
neath the rank of animals, and contemptibly crawls through 
the world like a worm. 

However, it matters very little now, what the king of Eng- 
land either says or does; he hath wickedly broken through 
every moral and human obligation, trampled nature and con- 
science beneath his feet : and by a steady and constitutional 
spirit of insolence and cruelty, procured for himself an universal 
hatred. It is now the interest of America to provide for her- 
self. She hath already a large and young family, whom it is 
more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away her 
property to support a power which is become a reproach to the 
names of men and Christians — Fe, whose office it is to watch 
over the morals of a nation, of whatever sect or denomination 
ye are of, as well as ye who are more immediately the guardians 
of the public liberty, if you wish to preserve your native coun- 
try uncontaminated by European corruption, ye must in secret 
wish a separation — but leaving the moral part to private reflec- 
tion, I shall chiefly confine my further remarks to the following 
heads: 

1st, That it is the interest of America to be separated from 
Britain. 

2nd, Which is the easiest and most practicable plan, recortr 
ciliation or independence ? with some occasional T^Taaxksw 

In support of the £r8t, I could, if I mdged \\. ^xo^^t ^ ^t^\\\r» 
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the opinion of some of the ablest and most experienced men on 
this continent : and whose sentiments on that head are not yet 
publicly known. It is in reality a self-evident position : for no 
nation in a state of foreign dependence, limited in its commerce, 
and cramped and fettered in its legislative powers, can ever 
arrive at any material eminence. America doth not yet know 
what opulence is; and although the progress which she hath 
made stands unparalleled in the history of other nations it is 
but childhood, compared with what she would be capable of 
arriving at, had she, as she ought to have, the legislative powers 
in her own hands. England is, at this time, proudly coveting 
what would do her no good were she to accomplish it ; and the 
continent hesitatmg on a matter which will be her final ruin 
if neglected. It is the commerce and not the conquest of 
America by which England is to be benefited, and that would 
in a great measure continue, were the countries as independent 
of each other as France and Spain; because in many articles 
neither can go to a better market But it is the Independence 
of this country of Britain or any other, which is now the main 
and only object worthy of contention, and which like all other 
truths discovered by necessity, will appear clearer and stronger 
every day. 

1st, Because it will come to that one time or other. 

2nd, Because the longer it is delayed, the harder it will be to 
accomplish. I have frequently amused myself both in public 
and private companies with silently remarking the specious 
errors of those who speak without. reflecting. And among the 
many which I have heard, the following seems the most general, 
viz., that if this rupture should happen forty or fifty years hence, 
instead of noWy the continent would be more able to shake off 
the dependence. To which 1 reply, that our military ability ai 
this time, arises from the experience gained in the last war, and 
which in forty or fifty years time would be totally extinct. 
The continent would not, by that time have a general, or even 
a military officer left; and we or those who may succeed us, 
would be as ignorant of martial matters as the ancient Indians : 
and this single position, closely attended to, will unanswerably 
prove that the present time is preferable to all others. The 
argument turns thus — at the conclusion of the last war, we had 
experience, but wanted numbers; and forty or fifty yeai*s hence, 
we shall have numbers, without experience; wherefore, the pro- 
per point of time, musA be Bomo "particxiXwc ^q>yel\* \ifeV«^<iTv iho 
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two extremes, in which a sufficiencj of the former remains, and 
a proper increase of the latter is obtained : and that point of 
time is the present time. 

The reader will pardon this digression, as it does not properly 
come under the head I first set out with, and to which I again 
return by the following position, viz.: 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and she remain the 
governing and sovereign power of America (which, as matters 
are now circumstanced, is giving up the point entirely), we shall 
deprive ourselves of the very means of sinking the debt we 
have or may contract. The value of the back lands, which 
some of the provinces are clandestinely deprived of by the un- 
just extensicn of the liiAits of Canada, valued only at five pounds 
sterling per hundred acres, amount to upwards of twenty-five 
millions Pennsylvania currency; and the quit-rents at one 
penny sterling per acre, t * twr millions yearly. 

It is by the sale of those lands that the debt may be sunk, 
without burden to any, and the quit-rent reserved thereon, will 
always lessen, and in time, will wholly support the yearly ex- 
pense of government. It matters not how long the debt is in 
paying, so that the lands when sold be applied to the discharge 
of it^ and for the execution of which, the congress for the time 
being, will be the continental trustees. 

I proceed now to the second head, viz. : Which is the easiest 
and most practicable plan, reconciliation or independence ? with 
some occasional remarks. 

He who takes nature for his guide, is not easily beaten out 
of his argument, and on that ground, I answer generally — That 
INDEPENDENCE being a single simple line, contained within 
ourselves; and reconciliation, a matter exceedingly perplexed 
and complicated, and in which a treacherous, capricious court is 
to inter/ere, gives the answer without a doubt. 

The present state of America is truly alarming to every man 
who is capable of reflection. Without law, without govern- 
ment, without any other mode of power than what is founded 
on, and granted by, courtesy. Held together by an unexampled 
occurrence of sentiment, which is nevertheless subject to change, 
and which every secret enemy is endeavoring to dissolve. Our 
present condition is, legislation without law; wisdom without 
a plan ; a constitution without a name ; and, what is strangely 
astonishing, perfect independence contending for dft^«ivdft\NRA» 
The instoDce is without a precedent*, tlkie caab xl^^n^t v^^l^v^ 
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befote; and, who can tell what may be the event? The pro- 
perty of no man is secure in the present unbraced system of 
things. The mind of the multitude is left at random, and see- 
ing no fixed object before them, they pursue such as fancy or 
opinion presents. Nothing is criminal ; there is no such a thing 
as treason ; wherefore, every one thinks himself at liberty to act 
as he pleases. The tories dared not have assembled offensively^ 
had they known that there lives, by that act, were forfeited to 
the laws of the state. A line of distinction should be drawn 
betweed English soldiers taken in battle, and inhabitants of 
America taken in arms. The first are prisoners, but the latter 
traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the other his head. 

Notwithstanding our wisdom, there is* a visible feebleness in 
some of our proceedings which gives encouragement to dissen- 
tions. The Continental Belt is too loosely buckled. And if 
something is not done in time, it will be too late to do any 
thing, and we shall fall into a state, in which neither Recondli- 
ation nor Independence will be practicable. The king and his 
worthless adherence are got at their old game of dividing the 
continent, amd their are not wanting among us, printers, who 
will be busy in spreading specious falsehoods. The artfiU and 
hypocritical letter which appeared a few months ago in two of 
the New York papers, and likewise in others, is an evidence 
that there are men who want both judgmen and honesty. 

It is easy getting into holes and corners and talking of recon- 
ciliation : but do such men seriously consider how difficult the 
task is, and how dangerous it may prove, should the continent 
divide thereon *? Do they take within their view, all the various 
orders of men whose situation and circumstances, as well as 
their own, are to be considered therein ? Do they put them- 
selves in the place of the sufferer whose all is already gone and 
of the soldier, who hath quitted all for the defence of his coun- 
try ? If their ill-judged moderation be suited to their own pri- 
vate situations only^ regardless of others, the event will convince 
them that • they are reckoning without their host." 

Put us, say some, on the footing we were in the year 1763, 
to which I answer, the request is not now in the power of Bri- 
tain to comply with, neither will she propose it; but if it were, 
and even should it be granted, I ask, as a reasonable question, 
by what means is such a corrupt and faithless court to be kept 
to its engagements 1 Another parliament, nay, even the pre- 
sejit, may hereafter repeal the obli^aUow, oti ^J^e^ ^xvi\.viY\a^ c^t its 
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being violentlj obtained, or unwisely granted; and, in that case, 
where is our redress) No going to law with nations; cannon 
are the barristers of crowns; and the sword, not of justice, but 
of war, decides the suit To be on the footing of 1763, it is not 
sufficient that the laws only be put in the same state, but. that 
our circumstances, likewise, be put in the same state; our burnt 
and destroyed towns repaired, or built up, our private losses 
made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) discharged; 
otherwise, we shall be millions worse then we were at that en- 
viable period. Such a request, had it been complied with a 
year ago would have won the heart and soul of the continent 
— ^but now it is too late : " The Rubicon is passed." 

Besides, the taking up arms, merely to enforce the repeal of 
a pecuniaiy law, seems as unwarrantable by the divine law, and 
as repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up arms to en- 
force obedience thereto. The object, on either side, doth not 
justifv the means; for the lives of men are too valuable to be 
cast away on such trifles It is the violence which is done and 
threatened to our persons; the destruction of our property by 
an armed force; the invasion of our country by fire and sword, 
"which conscientiously qualifies the use of arms : and the instant 
in which such mode of defence became necessary, all subjection 
to Britain ought to have ceased; and the independence of 
America should have been considered as dating its era from, 
and published by, the Jv-si tnuahet thai was fired against her. 
This line is a line of consistency; neither drawn by caprice, 
nor extended by ambition; but produced by a chain of events, 
of which the colonies were not the authors. 

I shall conclude these remarks, with the following timely and 
well-intended hints. We ought to reflect that there are three 
different ways by which an independency may hereafter be effec- 
ted; and that one of those three, will, one day or other, be the 
fate of America, via , By the legal voice of the people in con- 
gress; bv^a military power; or by a mob; it may not always 
happen that our soldiers are citizens, and the multitude a body 
of reasonable men; virtue, as I have already remarked, is not 
hereditary, neither is it perpetual. Should an independency be 
brought about by the first of those means, we have every 
opportunity and every encouragement before us to forili the 
noblest, purest constitution on the face of the earth. We have 
it in oxa power to begin the world over again. A «itv\».^\wcv^ 
similar to the present, h&th not happened aincQ \)ie ^^^%Qi^<^'^ 
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until now. The birthday of a new world is at hand, and a race 
of men, perhaps as numerous as all Europe contains, are to 
receive their portion of freedom from the events of a few 
months. The reflection is awful — and in this point of view, how 
trifling, how ridiculous, do the little paipiy cavilings, of a few 
weak or interested men appear, when weighed against the busi- 
ness of a world. 

Should we neglect the present favorable and inviting period, 
and independence be hereafter effected by any other means, we 
must charge the consequence to ourselves, or to those rather, 
whose narrow and prejudiced souls, are habitually opposing the 
measure, without either inquiring or reflecting. There are 
reasons to be given in support of independence, which men 
should rather privately think of, than be publicly told of. We 
ought not now to be debating whether we shall be independent 
or not, but anxious to accomplish it on a Arm, secure and honor- 
able basis, and uneasy rather, that it is not yet began upon. 
Every day convinces us of necessity. Even the tories (if such 
things yet remain among us) should, of all men, be the most 
solicitous to promote it ; for as the appointment of committees 
at first, protected them from popular rage, so, a wise and well- 
established form of goverment will be the only means of con- 
tinuing it securely to tliem. Wherefore, if they have no virtue 
enough to be Whigs, they ought to have prudence enough to 
wish for independence. 

In short, independence is the only bond that tie and keep us 
together. We shall then see our object, and our ears will be 
legally shut against the schemes of an intriguing, as well as 
cruel, enemy. We shall then, too, be on a proper footing to 
treat with Britain ; for there is reason to conclude, that the pride 
of that court will be less hurt with treating with the American 
i^tates for terms of peace, than with those whom she denominates 
''rebellious subjects," for terms of accommodation. It is our 
delaying it that encourages her to hope for conquest, and our 
backwardness tends only to prolong the war. As we have, 
without any good effect therefrom, withheld our trade to obtain 
a redress of our grievances, let us now try the alternative, by 
indepepdendently redressiag them ourselves, and then offering 
to open the trada The mercantile and reasonable part of Eng- 
land will be still with us; because peace with trade, is prefer- 
abJe to war, toithout it. And if this offer be not accepted, other 
courts may be applied to. 
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On these gromids I rest the matter. And as no offer hath 
yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in the former 
editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that either the 
doctrine cannot be refuted, or that the party in favor of it are 
too numerous to be opposed. Wherefore, instead of gazing at 
each other, with suspicious or doubtful curiosity, let each of us 
hold out to his neighbor the hearty hand of friendship, and unite 
in drawing a line, which, like an act of oblivion, shall bury in 
forgetfulness every former dissention. Let the names of whig 
and tory be extinct ; and let none other be heard among us, than 
those of a good citizen; an open and resolute friend; and a virtu- 
ous supporter of the bights of mankind, and of the vrkr and 
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These are the times that try men's sonls. The snmmer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his country ; but he that stands it now, deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, 
is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. 
What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; 'tis deamess 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven knows how to 
put a proper price upon its goods; and it would be strange in- 
deed, if so celestial an article as freedom should not be highly 
rated. Britain, with an army to enforce her tyranny, has de- 
clared that she has a right (not only to tax) but " to bind us in 
ALL CASES WHATSOEVER," and if being hound in that manner, 
is not slavery, then is there not such a thing as slavery upon 
earth. Even the expression is impious, for so unlimited a 
power can belong only to God. 

Whether the independence of the continent was declared too 
soon, or delayed too long, I will not now enter into as an argu- 
ment; my own simple opinion is, that had it been eight months 
earlier, it would have been much better. We did not make a 
proper use of last winter, neither could we, while we were in a 
dependent state. However, the fault, if it were one, was all 
our own; we have none to blame but ourselves. But no great 
deal is lost yet; all that Howe has been doing for this month 
past, is rather a ravage than a conquest, which the spirit of the 
Jerseys a year ago would have quickly repulsed, and which time 
and a little resolution will soon recover. 

I have as little superstition in me as any man living, but my 
secret opinion has ever been, and still is, that God Almighty 
will not give up a people to military destruction, or leave them 
unsupportedly to perish, who have so earnestly and so Ye.^Q».V 
edly sought to avoid the calamities oi "war, \s^ «^«r^ ^^^^^^ 
method which wisdom could invent. 15ei\3a!et\MK^^\^^'ai»s^ 
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of the infidel in me, as to suppose that he has relinquished the 
government of the world, and given ns up to the care of devils ; 
and as I do not, I cannot see on what grounds the king of 
Britain can look up to heaven for help against us : a common 
murderer, a highwayman, or a house-breaker, has as good a pre- 
tence as he. 

'Tis surprising to see how rapidly a panic will sometimes run 
through a country. All nations and ages have been subject to 
them: Britain has trembled like an ague at the report of a 
French fleet of flat-bottomed boats; and in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the whole English army, after ravaging the kingdom of 
France, was driven back Hke men petrified with fear; and this 
brave exploit was performed by a few broken forces collected 
and headed by a woman, Joan of Arc. Would that heaven 
might inspire some Jersey maid to spirit up her countrymen, 
and save her fair fellow sufierers from ravage and ravishment ! 
Yet panics, in some cases, have their uses; they produce as 
much good as hurt. Their duration is always short; the mind 
soon grows through them, and acquires a firmer habit than 
before. But their peculiar advantage is, that they are the 
touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, and bring things and 
men to light, which might otherwise have lain forever undis- 
covered. In fact, they have the same effect on secret traitors 
which an imaginary apparition would have upon a private 
murderer. They sift out the hidden thoughts of man, and hold 
them up in public to the world. Many a disguised tory has 
lately shown his head, that shall penitentially solemnize with 
curses the day on which Howe arrived upon the Delaware. 

As I was with the troops at Fort Lee, and marched with 
them to the edge of Pennsylvania, I am well acquainted with 
many circumstances, which those who live at a distance, know 
but little or nothing of. Our situation there, was exceedingly 
cramped, the place being a narrow neck of land between the 
North River and the Hackensack. Our force was inconsider- 
able, being not one-fourth so great as Howe could bring against 
us. We had no army at hand to have relieved the garrison, 
had we shut ourselves up and stood on our defence. Our am- 
munition, light artillery, and the best part of our stores, had 
been removed, on the apprehension that Howe would endeavor 
to penetrate the Jerseys, in which case Fort Lee could be of no 
use to us; for it must occur to every thinking man, whether in 
tlie army or not, that these "kind oi ^e\d iovl^ ty.T^ qwI^ for tern- 
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porary purposes, and last in use no longer than the enemy 
directs his force against the particular object, which such forts 
ere raised to defend, such was our situation and condition at 
fort Lee on t)ie morning of the 20th of November, when au 
officer arriv(»d with information that the enemy with 200 boats 
had landcil about seven miles above : Major General Green, 
who comiiiaiidfl die garrison, immediately ordered them under 
arms^ and sejit rjcpi'(3«»s to General Washington at the town of 
Hackca\sncl<4 Hibi.int \>y the way of the ferry, six miles Our 
first obj«jct wafi <o secure the bridge over the Hackensack^ 
whicli laid up the rn-cr between the enemy and us, about six 
miles from iu», and rJiree from them. General Washington ar- 
rived ill abrmt iUrcc quai'ters of an hour, and marched at the 
head of tins ti'oops towards the bridge, which place I expected 
wo sliouln have a brush for ; however, they did not choose to 
dispute it with us, and the greaU^st part of our troops went 
over the bridgo, the rest over the ferry except some which 
passed at a mill on a small creek, between the bridge and the 
ferry, and made their way through some marshy grounds up to 
the to>>'n of Hackensack, and there passed the river. We 
brought off as much baggage as the wagons could contain, the 
rest was lost. The simple object was to bring off the garrison, 
and march them on till they could be strengthened by the Jer- 
sey or Pennsylvania militia, so as to be enabled to make a 
stand. We stayed four days at Newark, collected our out-posts 
with some of the Jersey militia, and marched out twice to meet 
the enemy, on being informed that they were advancing, though 
our numbers were greatly inferior to theirs. Howe, in my lit- 
tle opinion, committed a great error in^ generalsliip in not 
throwing a body of forces off from Staten Island through Am- 
boy, by which means he might have seized all our stores at 
Brunswick, and intercepted our march into Pennsylvania : but 
if we believe the power of hell to be limited, we must likewise 
believe that their agents are under some providential control. 
I shall not now attempt to give all the particulars of our 
retreat to the Delaware ; suffice for the present to say, that 
both officers and men, though greatly harassed and fatigued, 
without rest, covering, or provision, the inevitable consequences 
of a long retreat, bore it with a manly and martial spirit. All 
their wishes centred in one, which was, that the country would 
turn out and help them to drive the enemy back. Voltaire has 
remarked that King William never appeaxftfli. ^*v ^^i^ ^^n^x^^«^ 
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but in difficulties and in action ; the same remark may be made 
on General Washington, for the character fits him. There is a 
natural firmness in some minds which cannot be unlocked by 
trifles, but which, when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of forti- 
tude ; and I reckon it among those kind of public blessings, 
which we do not immediately see, that God hath blest him with 
uninterrupted health, and given him a mind that can even 
flourish upon care. 

I shall conclude this paper with some miscellaneous remarks 
on the state of our aflairs ; and shall begin with asking the 
following question: Why is it that the enemy have left the 
New-England provinces, and made these middle ones the seat 
of war ? The answer is easy : New-England is not infested 
with tories, and we are. I have been tender in raising the 
cry against these men, and I used numberless arguments to show 
them their danger, but it will not do to sacrifice a world either 
to their folly or their baseness. The period is now arrived, in 
v|ihich either they or we must change our sentiments, or one or 
both must falL And what is a tory ? Good God! what is he? 
I should not be afraid to go with a hundred whigs against a 
thousand tories, were they to attempt to get into arms. Every 
tory is a coward ; for servile, slavish, self-interested fear is the 
foundation of toryism; and a man under such influence, though 
he may be cruel, never can be brave. 

But, before the line of irrecoverable separation be drawn 
between us, let us reason the matter together : your conduct 
is an invitation to the enemy, yet not one in a thousand of you has 
heart enough to join him. Howe is as much deceived by you 
as the American cause is injured by you. He expects you will 
all take up arms, and flock to his standard, with muskets on 
your shoulders. Your opinions are of no use to him, unless 
you support him personally, for 'tis soldiers, and not torie» 
that he wants. 

I ODce felt all that kind of anger, which a man ought to feel, 
against the mean principles that are held by the tories: a noted 
one, who kept a tavern at Amboy, was standing at his door, 
witlj as pretty a child in his hand, about eight or nine years 
old, as I ever saw, and after speaking his mind as freely as he 
thought was prudent, finished with this uufatherly expression, 
** Well/ give me peace in my day.^^ Not a man lives on the 
continent but fuJly believes that a separation must some time 
<w other Anally take place, aud a giiwtxoM's^ ^vxy^^tvI ^Vwild have 
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said, *^If there muti he trouble let U he in my day, that my child 

m^y have peace;" and this single reflection, well applied, is 

sufficient to awaken every man to duty. Not a place upon earth 

might be so happy as America. Her situation is remote from 

all the wrangling world,and she has nothing to do but to trade 

with them. A man can distinguish himself between temper 

and principle, and I am as confident, as I am that God governs 

the world, that America will never be happy till she gets clear 

of foreign dominion. Wars, without ceasing, will break out 

till that period, arrives, and the continent must in the end be 

conqueror; for though the flame of liberty may sometimes cease 

to shine, the coal can never expire. 

America did not, nor does not want force; but she wanted a 
proper apiplication of that force. Wisdom is not the purchase 
o! a day, and it is no wonder that we should err at the first 
setting oS. From an excess of tenderness, we were unwilling 
to raise an army, and trusted our cause to the temporary defence 
o! a well-meaning militia. A summer's experience has now 
taught us better; yet with those troops, while they were col- 
lected, we were able to set bounds to the progress of the enemy ^ 
and, thank God ! they are again assembling. I always consider 
niilitia as the best troops in the world for a sudden exertion, 
l^ul they will not do for a long campaign. Howe, it is probable, 
^ make an attempt on this city ; should he fail on this side 
the Delaware, he is ruined: if he succeeds, our cause is not 
T^ed. He stakes all on his side against a part on ours; ad- 
mittiiig he succeeds, the consequence will be, that armies from 
Ixjth ends of the continent will march to assist their suffering 
friends in the middle states; for he cannot go everywhere; it is 
^possible. I consider Howe the greatest enemy the tories. 
have; he is bringing a war into their country, which, had it 
iiot been for him and partly for themselves, they had been clear 
^ Should he now be expelled, I wish wiiii all the devotion of 
* Christian, that the names of whig and tory may never more 
be mentioned; but should the tories give him encouragement to 
^me, or assistance if he come, I as sincerely wish that our next 
year's arms may expel them from the continent, and that con- 
S^^ss appropriate their possessions to the relief of those who 
have suffered in well doing. A single successful battle next 
year will settle the whole. America could carry on a two year's 
^^by the confiscation of the property of disaffected per^Q\\«»-, 
^ be made happy by their expulsion. Say not \i\kaX. ^^a ^s^ 
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revenge, call it rather the soft resentment of a suffering peopl 
who, having no object in view but the good of aM^ have stake 
their ovm all upon a seemingly doubtful event. Yet it is fol 
to argue against determined hardness; eloquence may strike tl 
ear, and the language of sorrow draw forth the tear of comi 
sion, but nothing can reach the heart that is steeled with pr4 
judice. 

Quitting this class of men, I turn with the warm ardor of 
friend to those who have nobly stood, and are yet determine 
to stand the matter out : I call not upon a few, but upon 
not on this state or that state, but on every state ; up and h( 
us ; lay your shoulders to the wheel ; better have too much foi 
than too little, when so great an object is at stake. Let it 
told to the future world, that in the depth of winter, wl 
nothing but hope and virtue could survive, that the city 
the country, alarmed at one common danger, came forth 
meet and to repulse it. Say not that thousands are gone, ti 
out your tens of thousands; throw not the burden of the 
upon Providence, but "show your faith by your works" that 
may bless you. It matters not where you live, or what 
of life you hold, the evil or the blessing will reach you alL 
far and the near, the home counties and the back, the rich ai 
the poor, will suffer or rejoice alike. The heart that feels nc 
now, is dead : the blood of his children will curse his cowardic 
who shrinks back at a time when a little might have saved tl 
whole, and made them happy. I love the man that can si 
at trouble, that can gather strength from distress, and grc 
brave by reflection. 'Tis the business of little minds to si 
but he whose heart is firm, and whose conscience approves 
conduct, will pursue his principles unto death. My own lii 
of reasoning is to myself as straight and clear as a ray of li( 
Not all the treasures of the world, so far as I believe, coi 
have induced me to support an offensive war, for I think 
murder; but if a thief breaks into my house, bums and desi 
my property, and kills or threatens to kill me, or those that 
in it, and to "bind me in all cases v)hatsoever** to his absolut 
will, am I to suffer it % What signifies it to me, whether he wlK 
does it is a king or a common man; my countrjrman, or no 
my countryman; whether it be done by an individual villain 
or an army of them 1 If we reason to the root of things ^ 
shall find no difference; neither can any just cause be assigns 
why we should punish in the one ca.^^ «i.TA ^^xdoiv in the other 
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tt them call me rebel, and welcome, I feel no concern from it ; 
t I should suffer the misery of devils, w1|ere I to make a 
'hore of my soul by swearing allegiance to one whose character 
that of a sottish, stupid, stubborn, worthless, brutish man. 
conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving mercy from a 
Jieing, who at the last day shall be shrieking to the rocks and 
lountains to cover him, and fleeing with terror from the orphan, 
16 widow, and the slain of America; 

There are cases which cannot be overdone by language, and 
is one. There are persons too who see not the full extent 
the evil which threatens them ; they solace themselves with 
that the enemy, if he succeed, will be merciful. Is this 
le madness of folly, to expect mercy from those who have re- 
to do justice; and even mercy, where conquest iff the 
)ject, is only a trick of war; the cunning of the fox is as 
lurderous as the violence of the wolf; and we ought to guard 
[ually against both. Howe*s first object is partly by threats 
id partly by promises, to terrify or seduce the people to deliver 
ip their arms and to receive mercy. The ministry recommended 
fche same plan to Gage, and this is what the tories call making 
kheir peace, " a peace which passeth all understanding" indeed/ 
A. peace which would be the immediate forerunner of a worse 
f uin than any we have yet thought of. Ye men of Pennsyl- 
vania, do reason upon these things ! Were the back counties 
be give up their arms, they would fall an easy prey to the Indians, 
^ho are all armed; this perhaps is what some tories would not 
be sorry for. Were the home counties to deliver up their arms, 
tihey would be exposed to the resentment of the back counties, 
•who would then have it in their power to chastise their defection 
M pleasure. And were any one state to give up its arms, that 
fttate must be garrisoned by Howe's army of Britains and 
tHessians to preserve it from the anger of the rest. Mutual fear 
Ss the principal link in the chain of mutual love, and woe be to 
i^that stete that breaks the compact. Howe is mercifully invit- 
ting you to barbarous destruction, and men must be either rogues 
or fools that will not see it. I dwell not upon the powers of 
^imagination; I bring reason to your ears; and in language as 
plain as A, B, C, hold up truth to your eyes. 

• I thank God that I fear not. I see no real cause for fear. 
I know our situation well and can see the way out of it. While 
• our army was collected, Howe dared not risk a battle, and it is 
no credit to him that he decamped from tke 'WYviX*^ t\a]\fta^ %sA 
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waited a mean opportunity to ravage the defenceless Jersey; 
but it is great credit to us, that, with a handful of men, we su 
tained an orderly retreat for near an hundred miles, brought < 
our ammunition, all our field pieces, the greatest part of o 
stores, and had four rivers to pass. None can say that our i 
treat was precipitate, for we were near three weeks in perfor: 
ing it, that the country might have time to come in. Twice ^ 
marched back to meet the enemy, and remained out till dai 
The sign of fear was not seen in our camp, and had not some 
the cowardly and disaffected inhabitants sp cad false alar: 
through the country, the Jerseys had nev r been ravage 
Once more we are again collected and collecting, our new an 
at both ends of the continent is recruiting fast, and we shall 
able to open the next campaign with sixty thousand men, w 
armed and clothed. This is our situation, and who will in 
know it. By perseverance and fortitude we have the prosp- 
of a glorious issue ; by cowardice and submission, the sad cho 
of a variety of evils — a ravaged country — a depopulated cit^ 
habitations without safety, and slavery without hope — c 
homes turned into barracks and bawdy-houses for Hessians, a 
a future race to provide for, whose fathers we shall doubt 
Look on this picture and weep over it 1 and if there yet rema 
one thoughtless wretch who believes it not, let him suffer it i 
lamented. 

CoiaiON S N^SB. 
LeetmUr tS, J77e. 
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TO Lt)RD HOWF; 

What's in the name of lord that I should fear 
To bring my grievance to the public ear ? 

ChurohuJi. 

TJvrrEBBkL empire is the prerogative of a writer. His c( 
cems are with all mankind, and though he cannot comma 
their obedience, he can assign them their duty. The Repiil 
of Letters is more ancient than monarchy, and of far higl 
character in the world than the vassal court of Britain ; he tl 
rebels against reason is a real rebel, but he tliat in defence 
reason, rebels against tyranny, has a better title to ^^ Lej'tsfiv 
qfiAe JhM," than George \h& t\uid. 
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As a military man your lordship may hold out the sword of 
war, and call it the " ultima ratio regum.^^ the last reason of 
Kings; we in return can show you the sword of justice, and 
call it, "the best scourge of tyrants." The first of these two 
Diay threaten, or even frighten for a while, and cast a sickly 
la^iguor over an insulted, people, but reason will soon recover 
the debauch, and restore them again to tranquil fortitude. 
Your lordship, I find, has now commenced author, and pub- 
lished a Proclamation ; I have published a Crisis ; as they stand, 
they are the antipodes of each other; both cannot rise at once, 
and one of them must descend; and so quick is the revolution 
of things, that your lordship's performance, T see, has already 
^Hen many degrees from its first place, and is now just visible 
on the edge of the political horizon. 

It is surprising to what a pitch of infatuation, blind folly and 
obstinacy will carry mankind, and your lordship's drowsy pro- 
olamation is a proof that it does not even quit them in their 
^^eep. Perhaps you thought America too was taking a nap, 
and therefore chose, like Satan to Eve, to whisper the delusion 
softly^ lest you should awaken her. This continent, sir, is too 
extensive to sleep all at once, and too watchful, even in its 
^^Qabers, not to startle at the unhallowed foot of an invader. 
J^ou jjj^y issue your proclamations, and welcome, for we have 
^?*^€d to " reverence ourselves," and scorn the insulting ruffian 
"^^ employs you. America, for your deceased brother's sake, 
jT^^ld gladly have shown you respect, and it is a new aggrava- 
^oti -tQ jjg^ feelings, that Howe should be forgetful, and raise 
^is ^-y^orcl against those, who at their own charge raised a monu- 
?^^^tj to his brother. But your master has commanded, and you 
^^^^ not enough of nature left to refuse. Surely there must 
® Something strangely degenerating ui the love of monarchy, 
^"t can 80 completely wear a man down to an ingrate, and 
^^^l^e him proud to lick the dust that kings have trod upon. A 
^f^" more years, should you survive them, will bestow on you 
^^^ title of " an old man;" and in some hour of future reflection 
y^"^ may probably find the fitness of Wolsey's despairing peni- 
^ixce — " had I served my God as faithfully as I have served 
^y king, he would not thus have forsaken me in my old age." 
The character you appear to us in, is truly ridiculous. Your 
^ends, the tories, announced your coming with high descrip- 
tions of your unlimited powers; but your proclamation has 
given them the lie, bj Bhbwing you to be a comm^siOTvKt V\\)ftr 
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out authority. Had your powers been ever so great, they were 
nothing to us, further than we pleased; because we had th^ 
same right which other nations had, to do what we thought was. 
best. ^* The united states q/* America," will sound as pom^ 
pously in the world or in history, as ** the kingdom of Crea*^ 
Britain;** the character of General Washington will fill a pag^> 
with as much lustre as that of Lord Howe: and the congre^^^ 
have as much right to command the king aiid parliament in Lor^— 
don, to desist from legislation, as tliey or you have to comman<:l 
the congress. Only suppose how laughable such an edict wouI<i 
appear from us, and then, in that merry mood, do but turn tti.^ 
tables upon yourself, and you will see how your proclamation 
received here. Having thus placed you in a proper position 
which yon may have a full view of your folly, and learn to des- 
pise it, I hold up to you, for that purpose, the following quot-a*- 
tion from your own lunarian proclamation. — "And we (lorcl 
Howe and general Howe) do command (and in his majesty's 
name forsooth) all such persons as are assembled together, unci or 
the name of general or provincial congresses, committees, con- 
ventions, or other associations, by whatever name or name^ 
known and distinguished, to desist and cease from all such tre»^ 
sonable actings and doings." 

You introduce your proclamation :>y referring xio your d&- 
clarations of the 14th of July and 19th of September. In th^ 
last of these, you sunk yourself below the character of a privat ^ 
gentleman. That I may not seem to accuse you unjustly, I 
shall state the circumstance : by a verbal invitation of yours^r 
communicated to congress by General Sullivan, then a prisones* 
on his parole, you signified your desire of conferring with som^^ 
members of that body as private gentlemen. It was beneatl* 
the dignity of the American congress to pay any regard to fi^ 
message that at best was but a genteel afiront, and had too 
much of the ministerial complexion of tampering with private 
persons; and which might probably have been the case, had the- 
gentlemen who were deputed on the business, possessed that 
kind of easy virtue which an English courtier is so truly dis> 
tinguished by. Your request, however, was complied with, for 
honest men are naturally more tender of their civil than their 
political fame. The interview ended as every sensible man 
thought it would; for your lordship knows, as well as the 
writer of the Crisis, that it is impossible for the king of Eng- 
land to promise the repeal, or even the revisal of any acts of 
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parliament j wherefore, on your part, yon had nothing to say, 

niore than to request, in the room of demanding, the entire sur- 

J^ndep of the continent; and then, if that was complied with, 

*o promise that the inhabitants should escape with their lives. 

•1^ was the upshot of the conference. You informed the con- 

'orees that you were two months in soliciting these powers. 

We ask, what powers'? for as commissioner you have none. If 

you mean the power of pardoning, it is an oblique proof that 

youp master was determined to sacrifice all before him: and 

'•hat you were two months in dissuading him from his purpose. 

-Mother evidence of his savage obstinacy! From your own 

*^ount of the matter we may justly draw these two conclu- 

^^ns: 1st, That you Serve a monster; 2nd, That never was a 

^^ssenger sent on a more foolish errand than yourself. This 

P^ftin language may perhaps sound uncouthly to an ear vitiated 

^y Courtly refinements; but words were made for use, and the 

^^It lies in deserving them, or the abuse in applying them 

'fairly. 

.-Soon after your return to New York, you published a very 
liberal and unmanly handbill against the congress ; for it was 
^^'tainly l topping out of the line of common civility, first te^ 

*'^en your national pride by soliciting an interview with them 

^.private gentlemen, and in the conclusion to endeavor to de- 

^^Ve the multitude by making a handbill attack on the whole 

^^y of the congress ; you got them together under one name, 

^^d abused them under another. But the king you serve, and 

'^^ cause you support, afford you so few instanees of acting the 

^^iitleman, that out of pity to your situation the congress par- 

^^^ed the insult by taking no notice of it. 

You say in that handbill, "that they, the congress, disa- 
vowed every purpose for reconciliation not consonant with their 
^^travagant and inadmissible claim of independence." Why, 
God bless me ! what have you to do with our independence 1 
^e ask no leave of yours to set it up; we ask no money of 
yours to support it; we can do better without your fleets and 
armies than with them ; you may soon have enough to do to 
protect yourselves without being burdened with us. We are 
very willing to be at peace with you, to buy of you and sell to 
you, and, like young beginners in the world, to work for our 
living; therefore, why do you put yourselves out of cash, when 
we know you cannot spare it, and we do not desire you to run 
into debt] I am willing, sir, that you should see your folly in 
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every point of t lew I can place it in, and for that reason de- 
scend sometimes to tell you in jest what I wish yon to see in 
earnest. But to be more serious with you, why do you say, 
•* their independence V To set you right, sir, we tell you, that 
the independency is ours, not theirs. The congress were au- 
thorized by every state on the continent to publish it to all the 
world, and in so doing are not to be considered as the inven- 
tors, but only as the heralds that proclaimed it, or the office 
from which the sense of the people received a le^sA form ; and 
it was as much as any or all their heads were worth, to have 
treated with you on the subject of submission under any name 
whatever. But we know the men in whom we have trusted; 
can England jsay the same of her parliament 1 

I come now more particularly to your proclamation of the 
30th of November last. Had you gained an entire conquest 
over all the armies of America, and then put forth a proclama- 
tion, olfering (what you call) mercy, your conduct would have 
had some specious saow of humanity; but to creep by surprise 
into a province, and there endeavor to terrify and seduce the 
inhabitants from their just allegiance to the rest by promises, 
which you neither meant, nor were able to fulfil, is both cruel 
and unmanly: cruel in its effects; because, unless you can keep 
all the ground you have marched over, how are you in the 
words of your proclamation, to secure to your proselytes " the 
enjoyment of their property 1" What is to become of your 
new adopted subjects, or your old friends, the tories, in Bur- 
lington, Bordentown, Trenton, Mou nth oily, and many other 
places, where you proudly lorded it for a few days, and then 
fled with the precipitation of a pursued thief? What, I say, is 
to become of those wretches 1 What is to become of those who 
went over to you from this city and state 1 What more can 
you say to them " than shift for yourselves V* Or what more 
can they hope for than to wander like vagabonds over the face 
of the earth 1 You may now tell them to take their leave of 
America, and all that once was theirs. Recommend them, for 
consolation, to your niaster*s court; there perhaps they may 
make a shift to live on the scrar)s of some dandling parasite, 
and choose companions among thousands like themselves, A 
traitor is the foulest fiend on earth. 

In a political sense we ou'^ht to thank you for thus bequeath- 

2Ji^ estates to the continent; we shall soon, at this rate be able 

to carry on a war without expense, «i.n!i ^<yw -dah by the ill- 
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policy of Lord Howe, and the generous defection of the tories. 
Had you set your foot into this cty, you would have bestowed 
estates upon us which we never thought of, by bringing forth 
traitors we were unwilling to suspect. But these men, you'll 
say, "are his majesty's most faithful subjects;" let that honor, 
then, be all their fortune, and let his majesty take them to 
himself. 

I am now thoroughly disgusted with them ; they live in un- 
grateful ease, and bend their whole minds to mischief. It seems 
as if God had given them over to a spirit of infidelity, and that 
they are open to conviction in no other line but that of punish- 
ment. It is time to have done with tarring, feathering, carting 
and taking securities for their future good behavior; every 
sensible man must feel a conscious shame at seeing a poor fel- 
low hawked for a show about the streets, when it is known that 
he is only the tool of some principal villain, biassed into his 
offence by the force of false reasoning, or bribed thereto through 
sad necessity. We dishonor ourselves by attacking such trifling 
characters while greater ones are suffered to escape ; 'tis our 
duty to find tliem out. and their proper punishment would be 
to exile them from the continent forever. The circle of them 
is not so great as some imagine ; the influence of a few have 
tainted many who are not naturally corrupt. A continual cir- 
culation of lies among those who are not much in the way of 
hearing them contradicted, will in time pass for truth; and the 
crime lies not in the believer but the inventor. 1 am not for 
declaring war with every man that appears not so warm as 
myself: difference of constitution, temper, habit of speaking, 
and many other things, will go a great way in fixing the out- 
ward character of a man, yet simple honesty may remain at the 
bottom. Some men have naturally a military turn, and can 
brave hardships and the risk of life with a cheerful face; others 
have not; no slavery appears to them so great as the fatigue of 
arms, and no terror so powerful as that of personal danger. 
What can we say 1 We cannot alter nature, neither ought we 
to punish the son because the father begot him in a cowardly 
mood. However, I believe most men have more courage than 
they know of, and that a little at first is enough to begin with. 
I knew the time when I thought that the whistling of a cannon 
ball would have frightened me almost to death : but I have since 
tried it, and find that I can stand it with as little discomposure, 
and, I believe, with a much easier con&cieiice lYkSiXL ^wtt Vst\» 
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ship. The same dread would return to me again were I in your 
situation, for my solemn belief of your cause is, that it is hellish 
and damnable, and, under that oonviction, every thinking man's 
heart must fail him. 

From a concern that a good cause should be dishonored by 
the least disunion among us, I said in my former paper. No. 1, 
" That should the enemy now be expelled, I wish with all the 
sincerity of a Christion, that the names of whig and tory might 
never more be mentioned," but there is a knot of men among us 
of such a venomous cast, that they will not admit even one's 
good wishes to act in their favor. Instead of rejoicing that 
heaven had, as it were, providentially preserved this city from 
plunder and destruction, by delivering so great a part of the 
enemy into our hands with so little effusion of blood, they stub- 
bornly affected to disbelieve it till within an hour, nay, half an 
hour, of the prisoners aiTivin<^; and the Quakers put forth a 
testimony, dated the 20th of December, signed ** John Pember- 
ton," declaring their attachment to the British government.* 
These men are continually harping on the great sin of our 
bearing arms, but the king of Britain may lay waste the world 
in blood and famine, and they, poor fallen souls, have nothing 
to say. 

In some future paper, I intend to distinguish between the 
different kind of persons who have been denominated tories; 
for this I am clear in, that all are not so who have been called 
BO, nor all men whigs who were once thought so; and as I mean 
not to conceal the name of any true friend when there shall be 
occasion to mention him, neither will I that of an enemy, who 
ought to be known, let his rank, station, or religion be what it 
may. Much pains have been taken by some to set your lord- 
ship's private character in an amiable light, but as it has chiefly 
been done by men who know nothing about you, and who are 
no ways remarkable for their attachment to us, we have no just 

* I have ever been careful of charging offences upon whole societies of 
men, but as the paper referred to is put forth by an unknown set of men, 
who claim to themselves the right of representing the whole ; and while the 
whole societv of Quakers admiit its valioity, by silent acknowledgment, it is 
Impossible that any distinction can be made by the public : and the more so, 
because the New York paper cf *ihe 30th of December, printed by permission 
of our enemies, says that the Quakers begin to speak openly of their attach- 
ment to the British constitution. "' We are certain that we have many friends 
amoug them Bud we wish to know them. 
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authority for believing it. George the third has imposed upon 
us by the same arts, but time, at length, has done him justice, 
and the same late may probably attend your lordship. Your 
avowed purpose here, is to kill, conquer, plunder, pardon, and 
enslave; and the ravages of your army through the Jerseys have 
been marked with as much barbarism as if you had openly pro- 
fessed yourself the prince of ruffians; not even the appearance 
of humanity has been preserved either on the march or the re- 
treat of your troops; no general order that I could ever learn, 
has ever been issued to prevent or even forbid your troops from 
robbery, wherever they came, and the only instance of justice, 
if it can be called such, which has distinguished you for im- 
partiality, is, that you treated and pundered all alike; what 
could not be carried away has been destroyed, and mahogany 
furniture has been deliberately laid on fire for fuel, rather than 
that men should be fatigued with cutting wood.* There was a 
time when the whigs confided much in your supposed candor, 
and the tories rested themselves in your favour ; the experiments 
have now been made, and failed; in every town, nay, every 
cottage, in the Jerseys, where your arms have been, is a testi- 
mony against you. How you may rest under the sacrifice of 
character I know not; but this I know, that you sleep and rise 
with the daily curses of thousands upon you ; perhaps the misery 
which the tories have suffered by your proffered mercy, may 
give them some claim to their country*s pity, and be in the end 
the best favor you could show them. 

In a folio general order-book belonging to Col. Rhors bat- 
talion, taken at Trenton, and now in the possession of the coun- 
cil of safety for this state, the following barbarous order is fre- 
quently repeated, "His excellency the commander-in-chiefs 
orders that all inhabitants who shall be found with arms, not 
having an officer with them, shall be immediately taken and 
hung up." How many you may have thus privately sacrificed, 
we know not, and the account can only be settled in another 
world. Your treatment of prisoners, in order to distress them 
to enlist in your infernal service, is not to be equalled by any 
instance in Europe. Yet this is the humane lord Howe and 



♦ As some people may doubt the truth of such-wanton destruction, I think 
it necessary to inform them, that one of the people called Quakers, who lives 
at Trenton, gave me this inf onaation at the house of Mr. Michael Hutchin- 
son (one of the same pvofession), who lives near Tcentoul^xt^ onk ^^^1^^n^^ 
Bylvania sid^ Mr, Hutchiaaon being present. 
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his brother, whom the tories and tlieir three-quarter kindred, 
the Quakers, or some of them at least, have been holding up for 
patterns of justice and mercy! 

A bad cause will ever be supported by bad means and bad 
men; and whoever will be at the pains of examining strictly 
into things, will find that one and the same spirit of oppression 
and impiety, more or less, governs through your whole party iu 
both countries : not many days ago I accidentally fell in company 
with a person of this city noted for espousing your cause, and 
on my remarking to him, " that it appeared clear to me, by the 
late providential turn of affairs, that God Almighty was visibly 
on our side," he replied, " We care nothing for that, you may 
have Him, and welcome; if we have but encugh of the devil 
on our side, we shall do." However carelessly this might have 
been spoken, matters not, 'tis still the insensible principle that 
directs all your conduct, and will at last most assuredly deceive 
and ruin you. 

If ever a nation was mad or foolish, blind to its own interest 
and bent on its own destruction, it is Britain. There are such 
things as national sins, and though the punishment of individuals 
may be reserved to anotlier world, national punishment can only 
be inflicted in this world. Britain, as *a nation, is, in ray in- 
most belief, the greatest and most ungrateful oflTender against 
God on the face of the whole earth; blessed with all the com- 
merce she could have wished for, and furnished, by a vast ex- 
tension of dominion, with the means of civilizing both the 
eastern and western world, she has made no other use of both 
than proudly to idolize her own "thunder," and rip up the 
bowels of whole countries for what she could get. Like 
Alexander, she has made war her sport, and inflicted misery 
for prodigality^s sake. The blood of Indid is not yet repaid, 
nor the wretchedness of Africa yet requited. Of late she has 
enlarged her list of national cruelties, by her butcherly de- 
struction of the Caribbs of St. Vincent^s, and returning an 
answer by the sword to the meek prayer for ^^Feace^ liberty and 
safety " These are serious things, and whatever a foolish tyrant, 
a debauched court, a trafficking legislature, or a blinded people 
may think, the national account with heaven must some day 
or other be settled; all countries have sooner or later been 
called to their reckoning; the proudest empires have sunk when 
the balance was struck ; and Britain, like an individual peni- 
tent muj^t undergo her day of sorrow, and the sooner it happens 
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to her the better: as I wish it over, I wish it to oome, but withal 
wish that it may be as light as possible. 

Perhaps your lordship has no taste for serious things; by 
your connections with England I should suppose not : there-ore 
I shall drop this part of the subject, and take it up in a line in 
which you will better understand me. 

By what means, may I ask, do you expect to conquer America ? 
If you -could not affect it in the summer, when our army was 
less than yours, nor in the winter, when we had none, how are 
you to do it ? In point of generalship you have been outwitted, 
and in point of fortitude outdone; your advantages turn out to 
your loss, and show us that it is in our power to ruin you by 
gifts : like a game of drafts, we can move out of one square to 
let you come in, in order that we may afterwards take two or 
three for one: and as we can always keep a double comer for 
ourselves, we can always prevent a total defeat. You cannot 
be so insensible, as not to see that we have two to one the advant- 
age of you, because we conquer by a drawn game, and you lose 
by it. Burgoyne might have taught your lordship this know- 
ledge; he has been long a student in the doctrine of chances. 

I have no other idea of conquering countries than by sub- 
duing the aimies which defend them : have you done this, or 
can you do it? If you have not, it would be civil in you to let 
your proclamations alone for the present; otherwise, you will 
ruin more tories by your grace and favor, than you will whigs 
by your arms. 

Were you to obtain possession of this city, you would not 
know what to do with it more than to plunder it. To hold it 
in the manner you hold New York, would be an additional 
dead weight upon your hands: and if a general conquest is 
your object, you had better be without the city than with it. 
When you have defeated all our armies, the cities will fall into 
your hands of themselves; but to creep into them in the manner 
you got into Princeton, TVenton, etc., is like robbing an orchard 
in the night before the fruit be ripe, and running away in the 
morning. Your experiment in the Jerseys is sufficient to teach 
you that you have something more to do than barely to get into 
other people's houses; and your new converts, to whom you 
promised all manner of protection, and seduced into new guilt 
by pardoning them for their former virtues, must begin to have 
a veiy contemptible opinion both of your power and your policy. 
Your authority in the Jerseys is now reduced to the small circle 
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which your army occupies, and your proclamation is no where 
else seen unless it be to be laughed at. The mighty subduers 
of the continent have retreated into a nut-shell, and the proud 
forgivers of our sins have fled from those they came to pardon- 
and all this at a time when they were despatching vessel aftei 
vessel to England with the great news of every day. In short, 
you have managed your Jersey expedition so very dexterously, 
that the dead only are conrjuerors, because none will dispute 
^he ground with them. 

In all the wars which you have formerly been concerned in, 
you had only armies to contend with ; in tlna case you have both 
an army and a country to combat with. In former wars, the 
countries followed the fate of their capitals; Canada fell with 
Quebec, and Minorca with Port Mahon or St. Phillips; by sub- 
duing those, the conquerors opened a way into, and became 
masters of the country; here it is otherwise; if you get possess- 
ion of a city here, you are obliged to shut yourselves up in it, 
and can make no other use of it, than to spend your country's 
money in. This is all the advantage you have drawn from New 
York ; and you would draw less from Philadelphia, because it 
requires more force to keep it, and is much further from the sea. 
A pretty figure you and the tories would cut in this city, with 
a river full of ice, and a town full of fire ; for the immediate 
consequence of your getting here would be, that you would be 
cannonaded out again, and the tories be obliged to make good 
the damage , and this sooner or later will be the fate of New 
York. 

I wish to see the city saved, not so much from military as 
from natural motives. 'Tis the hiding place of women and 
children, and lord Howe's proper business is with our armies. 
When I put all the circumstances together which ought to be 
taken, I laugh at your notion of conquering America. Because 
you lived in a little country, where an army might run over the 
whole in a few days, and where a single company of soldiers 
might put a multitude to the rout, you expected to find it the 
same here. It is plain that you brought over with you all the 
narrow notions you were bred up with, and imagined that a 
proclamation in the king's name was to do great things; but 
Englishmen always travel for knowledge, and your lordship, I 
hope, will return, if you return at all, much wiser than you 
came. 
We may be surprised by events we did not expect and in that 
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interval of recollection you may gain s(»ne temporary advantage; 
such was the case a few weeks ago, but we soon ripen again 
into reason, collect our strength, and while you are preparing 
for a triumph, we come upon you with a defeat. Such it has 
been, and such it would be were you to try it a hundred times 
over. Were you to garrison the places you might march over, 
in order to secure their subjection (for remember you can do it 
by no other means), your army would be like a stream of water 
running to nothing. By the time you extended from New York 
to Virginia, you would be reduced to a string of drops not 
capable of hanging together ; while we, by retreating from state 
to state, like a river turning back upon itself, would acquire 
strength in the same proportion as you lost it, and in the end 
be capable of overwhelming you. The country, in the mean- 
time, would suffer, but it is a day of Suffering, and we ought to 
expect it. What we contend for is worthy the affliction we 
may go through. If we get but bread to eat, and any kind of 
raiment to put on, we ought not only to be contented, but thank- 
ful. More than that we ought not to look for, and less than 
tJiat heaven has not yet suffered us to want. He that would 
sell his birthright for a little salt, is as worthless as he who sold 
it for porridge without salt. And he that would part with it 
for a gay coat, or a plain coat, ought for ever to be a slave in 
buff. What are salt, sugar and finery, to the inestimable 
blessings of "Liberty and safety!" Or what are the incon- 
veniences of a few months to the tributary bondage of ages? 
The meanest peasant in America, blest with these sentiments, 
is a happy man compared with a New York tory ; he can eat 
his morsel without repining, and when he has done, can sweeten 
it with a repast of wholesome air: he can take his child by the 
hand and bless it, withdut feeling the conscious shame of neg- 
lecting a parent's duty. 

In publishing these remarks I have several objects in view. 

On your part they are to expose the folly of your pretended 
authority as a commissioner; the wickedness of your cause in 
general ; and the impossibility of your conquering us at any 
rate. On the part of the public, my intention is, to show them 
their true and solid interest; to encourage them to their own 
good, to remove the fears and falsities which bad men have 
spread, and weak men have encouraged; and to excite in all 
men a love for union, and a cheerfulness for duty. 

I shall submit one more case to you reapectm^^crQiT ^oviojaK^ 
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of this cotintry, and then proceed to new observations. Sup- 
pose our armies in every part of this continent were immediately 
to disperse, every man to his home, or where else he iniglit be 
safe, and engage to re-assemble again on a certubi fulure <hiy ; 
it is clear that you would then have no army to contend >vith, 
yet you would be as much at a loss in that cafse as you ara i\o\v ; 
you would be afraid to send your troops in partitas over iho 
continent, either to disarm or prevent us from asssoiublijig, lest 
they should not return ; and while you kept them togetlicjr,liaving 
no army of ours to dispute with, you could not caJJ it a coiiqtifst; 
you might furnish out a pompous page in the London Gazette 
or a new New York paper, but when we returned at the ap- 
pointed time, you would have the same work to do that you had 
at first 

It has been the folly of Britain to suppose herself more 
powerful than she really is, and by that means has aiTOgatod to 
herself a rank in the world she is not entitled to; for nioro than 
this century past she has not been able to carry on j, wrc ^vit Iiout 
foreign assistance. Marlborough's campaigns, and fscm that 
day to this, the number of German troops and oi1hm)i's H,?sistiiig 
her have been about equal with her own; ten thouaainl J CftsjiiaDS 
were sent to England last war to protect her from a JTrencli 
invasion; and she would have cut but a poor llmire in h<jr 
Canadian and West-Indian expeditions, had not America boon 
lavish both of her money and men to help her along. 'Jim only 
instance in which she was engaged singly; that 1 can nvollect, 
was against the rebellion in Scotland, in the year IT'ir) and 174G, 
and in that, out of three battles, she was twite l>caton, till by 
thus reducing their numbers (as we shall yours), and taking a 
supply ship that was coming to Scotland with clothes, arms and 
money (as we have often done), she was at last enabled to do- 
feat them. England was never famous by land; her officers 
have generally been suspected of cowardice, have more of the 
air of a dancing-master than a soldier, and by the samples which 
we have taken prisoners, we give the preference to ourselvea 
Her strength, of late, has lain in her extravagance ; but as her 
finances and credit are now low, her sinews in that line begin to 
fail fast. As a nation she is the poorest in Europe ; for were 
the whole kingdom, and all that is in it, to be put up for sale 
like the estate of a bankrupt, it would not fetch as much as she 
owes; yet this thoughtless wretcla \\\>]ip>t. ^o to war^ and with the 
avowed design, too, of making us \)ea^t?. ol Wy^^w^ "Ui ^"^^-^-^ 
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her in riot and debauchery, and to assist her afterwards in 
distressing those nations who are now our best friends. This 
ingratitude may suit a tory, or the unchristian peevishness of a 
failen Quaker, but none else. 

Tis the unJiappy temper of the English to be pleassd with 
any war, right or wrong, be it but successful; but they soon 
gi'ow dlscoutejitod with ill-fortune, and it is an even chance 
Xhixl tkey arc as clamorous for peace next summer, as the king 
and hi^ niinistors were for war last winter. In this natural 
view of 1 Lings, your lordship stands in a very critical situation: 
your whole ciiaracter is now staked upon your laurels; if they 
wiiJicr, you will wither with them; if they flourish, you cannot 
]l^'c long to look at them; and at any rate, the black account 
lieruafter is not far off. What lately appeared to us misfor- 
luiieR, were only blessings in disguise; and the seeming advan- 
tages on your side have turned out to our profit. Even our 
lojis of this city, as far as we can see might be a principal gain 
to us: the more surface you spread over, the thinner you will 
be, and tho easier wiped away ; and our consolation under that 
apparent dibaster would be, that the estates of the tories would 
become securities for the repairs. In short, there is no old 
gronnd we can fail upon, but some new foundation rises again 
to support us. " We have put, sir, our hands to the plow,^' 
and cursod be he that looketh back." 

Your king, in his speech to parliament last spring, declared, 
"That ho li.i,d no doubt but the great force they had enabled 
him to Sv.iid to America, would effectually reduce the rebellious 
colonies." It has not, neither can itj but it has done just 
enough to I'.y the foundation of its own next year's ruin. You 
are b«^n^ible that you left England in a divided, distracted state 
of politics, and, by the command you had there, you became 
the principal prop of the court party; their fortunes rest on 
yours; by a single express you can fix their value with the pub- 
lic, and the degree to which their spirits shall rise and fall ; they 
are in your hands as stock, and you have the secret of the allei/ 
with you. Thus situated and connected, you become the unin- 
tentional mechanical instrument of your own and their over- 
throw. The king and his ministers put conquest out of doubt, 
and the credit of both depended on the proof. To support 
them in the interim, it was necessary that you should make the 
most of everything, and we can tell by Hugh Gainers New 
York paper what the complexion of tlie liOXL<3iOii Qt«a&\»\fc *\^ 
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With such a list of ^'ictories the nation cannot expect you will 
ask new supplies; and confess your want of them, would give 
the lie to your triumphs, and impeach the king and his minis- 
ters of treasonable deception. If you make the necessary 
demand at home, your party sinks ; if you make it not, you 
«ink yourself; to ask it now is too late, and to ask it before 
was too soon, and unless it arrive quickly will be of no use. 
In short, the part you have to act, cannot be acted ; and I am fully 
persuaded that all you have to trust to is, to do the best you can 
with what force you have got, or little more. Though we have 
greatly exceeded you in point of generalship and bravery of 
men, yet, as a people we have not entered into the full soul of 
enterprise; for I, who know England and the disposition of the 
people well, am confident, that it is easier for us to effect a rev- 
olution there than a conquest here; a few thousand men landed 
in England with the declared design of deposing the present 
king, bringing his ministers to trial, and setting up the Duke 
of Gloucester in his stead, would assuredly carry their point, 
while you were grovelling here ignorant of the matter. As I 
send all my papers to England, this like "Common Sense," will 
find its way there; and though it may put one party on their 
guard, it.-will inform the other, and the nation in general, of 
our design to help theuL 

Thus far, sir, I have endeavored to give you a picture of pres- 
ent affairs: you may draw from it what conclusions you 
please. I wish as well to the true prosperity of England as 
you can, but I consider independence Americana natural right 
and interest^ and I never could see any real disservice it would 
be to Britain. If an English merchant receives an order, and 
is paid for it, it signifies nothing to him who governs the coun- 
try. This is my creed of politics. If I have anywhere ex- 
pressed myself over-warmly, 'tis from a fixed, immovable hatred 
I have, and ever had, to cruel men and cruel measure& I 
have likewise an aversion to monarchy, as being too debasing 
to the dignity of man ; but I never troubled others with my 
notions till very lately, nor ever published a syllable in Eng 
land in my life. What I write is pure nature, and my pen 
and my soul have ever gone together. My writings I have 
always given away, reserving only the expense of printing and 
paper, and sometimes not even that. I never courted either 
fame or interest, and my manner of life, to those who know it, 
will justify whsit I say. My study is to "Vi^ ^s.^^'bai, ^-cl^ M -^oiuf 
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lordship loves mankind as well as I do, you would, seeing you 
cannot conquer us, cast about and lend your hand towards accom- 
plishing a peace. Our independence, with God's blessing, we 
will maintain against all the world; but as we wish to avoid 
evil ourselves, we wish not to inflict it on others. I am never 
over-inquisitive into the secrets of the cabinet, but I .have some 
notion, that if you neglect the present opportunity, that it will 
not be in our power to make a separate peace with you after- 
wards; for whatever treaties or alliances we form, we shall 
most ^ithfully abide by ; wherefore you may be deceived if you 
think you can make it with us at any time. A lasting, inde- 
pendent peace is my wish, end, and aim; and to accompiish that, 
"/ pray God the Americans may never he defeated, and 1 tntst 
while tJiey have good officers^ and are well commanded" and will- 
ing to be commanded, ^Hhat they never will be." 

Common Sense. 

Philadblphia, Jan, IS, ITT?, 



NUMBER IIL 

In the progress of politics, as in the common occuftences of 
life, we are not only apt to forget the ground we have travelled 
over, but frequently neglect to gather up experience as we go. 
We expend, if I may so say, the knowledge of every day on tlie 
circumstances that produce it, and journey on in search of new 
matter and new refinements : but as it is pleasant and sometimes 
useful to look back, even to the first periods of infancy, and 
trace the turns and windings through which we have passed, so 
we may likewise derive many advantages by halting a while in 
our political career, and taking a review of the wondrous com- 
plicated labyrinth of little more than yesterday. 

Truly may we say, that never did men grow old in so short a 
time ! We have crowded the business of an age into the com- 
pass of a few months, and have been driven through such a 
rapid succession of things, that for the want of leisure to think, 
we unavoidably wasted knowledge as we came, and have left 
nearly as much behind us as we brought with us : but the road 
is yet rich with the fragments, and, before we fully lose sight 
of them, will repay us for the trouble of stopping to pick 
them up. 

Were a man to be totally deprived of memoT'j, V'a ^Qvi\.^\i!^ 
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incapable of forming any just opinion; everything about hiiu 
would seem a chaos; he would have even his own history to 
ask from every one : and by not knowing how the world went 
in his absence, he would be at a loss to know how it ougU to 
go on when he recovered, or -rather, returned to it again. In 
Uke manner, though in a less degree, a too great inattention to 
past occurrences retards and bewilders our judgment in every 
thing; while, on the contrary, by comparing what is past with 
what is present, we frequently hit on the true character of both, 
and become wise with very little trouble. It is a kind of coun- 
ter-march, by which we get into the rear of time, and mark the 
movements and meaning of thin<js as we make our return. 
There are certain circumstances, which, at the time of their hap- 
pening, are a kind of riddles, and as every riddle is to be fol- 
lowed by its answer, so those kind of circumstances will be fol- 
lowed by their events, and those events are always the true 
solution. A considerable space of time raay lapse between, and 
unless we continue our observations from the one to the other, 
the harmony of them will pass away unnoticed ; but the misfor 
tune is, that partly from the pressing necessity of some instant 
things, and partly from the impatience of our own tempers, we 
are frequently in such a hurry to make out the meaning of 
everything as fast as it happens, that we thereby never truly 
understand it; and not only start new difficulties to ourselves 
by so doing, but, as it were, embarrass Providence in her good 
designs. 

I have been civil in stating this fault on a large scale, for, as 
it now stands, it does not appear to be levelled against any par- 
ticular set of men ; but were it to be refined a little further, it 
might afterwards be applied to the tories with a degree of 
striking propriety; those men have been remarkable fo>.' draw- 
ing sudden conclusions from single facts. The least apparent 
mishap on our side, or the least seeming advantage on the part 
of the enemy, have determined with them the fate of a whole 
campaign. By this hasty judgment they have converted a re- 
treat into a defeat; mistook generalship for error ; while every 
little advantage purposely given the enemy, either to weaken 
their strength by dividing it, embarrass their councils by mul- 
tiplying their objects, or to secure a greater post by the sur- 
render of a less, has been instantly magnified into a conquest 
Thus, by quartering ill policy upon ill principles, they have fre- 
quently promoted the cause they \iave dc^BS.^xi!^ \a in^ure^ and 
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njared that which they intended to promote. It is probable 
ihe campaign may open before this number comes from the 
>res8. The enemy have long lain idle, and amused themselves 
«rith carrying on the, war by proclamations only. While they 
5ontinue their delay our strength increases, and were they to 
nove to action now, it is a circumstantial proof that they have 
10 reinforcement coming; wherefore, in either case, the com- 
parative advantage will be ours. Like a wounded, disabled 
wrhale, they want only time and room to die in ; and though in 
zhe agony of their exit, it may be unsafe to live within the 
Sapping of their tail, yet every hour shortens their date, and 
lessens their power of mischief. If anything happens while 
this number is in the press, it will afford me a subject for the 
last pages of it. At present I am tired of waiting; and as 
neither the enemy nor the state of politics h^ve yet produced 
anything new, I am thereby left in the field of general matter, 
undirected by any Striking or particular object. This Crisis, 
therefore, will be made up rather of variety than novelty, and 
consist more of things useful than things wonderful 

The success of the cause, the union of the people, and the 
means of supporting and securing both, are points which can- 
not be too much attended to. He who doubts of the former is 
a desponding coward, and he who wilfully disturbs the latter is 
a traitor. Their characters are easily fixed, and under these 
short descriptions I leave them for the present. 

One of the greatest degrees of sentimental union which 
America ever knew, was in denying the right of the British 
parliament " to bind tlie colonies in all cases whatsoever, ^^ The 
declaration is, in its form, an almighty one, and is the loftiest 
stretch of arbitrary power that ever one set of men, or one coun- 
try claimed over another. Taxation was nothing more than the 
putting the declared right into practice; and this failing, re- 
course was had to arms, as a means to establish both the right 
and the practice, or to answer a worse purpose, which will be 
mention^ in the course of this number. And in order to repay 
themselves the expense of an army, and to profit by their own 
injustice, the colonies were, by another law, declared to be in a 
state of actual rebellion, and of consequence all property there- 
in would fall to the conquerors. 

The colonies, on their part, first denied the right; secondly. 
they suspended the use of taxable articles, and petitioned 
against the pr&otice of taxation : and these iaWki^^ \)tkB^ ^lKvrd\»^i 
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defended their property by force, as soon as it was forcibly ii 
vaded, and in answer to the declaration of rebellion and noi 
protection, published their declaration of independence air td 
right of self-protection. 

These, in a few words, are the different stages of the quarre^^]; 
and the parts are so intimately and necessarily connected wi — Hh 
each other as to admit of no separation. A person, to use a 
trite phrase, must be a whig or a tory in the lump. His iem^sU 
ings, as a man, may be wounded; his charity,* as a ChristisL. m, 
may be moved; but his political principles must go through ^mJl 
the cases on one side or the other. He cannot be a whig in t^is 
stage, and a tory in tliat. If he says he is against the unit^ 
independence of the continent, he is to all intents and purposes 
against her in all the rest; because this last comprehends the 
whole. And he may just as well say, that Britain was right in 
declaring us rebels; right in taxing us; and right in declaring 
her "rir/ht to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever" It liig- 
nifies notliing what neutral ground, of his own creating, he may 
skulk upon for shelter, for the quarrel in no stage of it hath 
afforded any such ground; and either we or Britain are abso- 
lutely right or absoljitely wrong through the whole. 

Britain, like a gamester nearly ruined, hath now put all her 
losses into one bet, and is playing a desperate game for the total 
If she wins it, she wins from me my life ; she wins the conti- 
nent as the forfeited property of rebels ; the right of taxing 
those that are left as reduced subjects; and the power of bind- 
ing them slaves; and the single die which determines this un- 
paralleled event is, whether we support our independence or 
she overturn it. This is coming to the point at once. Here is 
the touchstone to try men by. He that is not a supporter ofths 
independent states of America^ in the same degree thnt his re- 
ligious and political principles would suffer him to support the 
government of any otlier country, of which he called himself a 
subject, is, in the American sense of the word, A TORY; and the 
instant that he endeavors to bring his tory ism into practice, he 
becomes A traitor. The first can only be detected by a general 
test, and the law hath already provided for the latter. 

It is unnatural and impolitic to admit men who would root 

up our independence to have any share in our legislation, either 

as electors or representatives; because the support of our inde- 

j)endence rests, in a great measure, on tho vii^^or and purity of 

oar pu blic bodies. Would Britain., ^v(iw m \.\V5\^ qI ^^ace^ much 
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less in war, suffer an election to be carried by men who pro- 
fessed themselves to be not her subjects, or allow such to sit in 
pstx-liament ] Certainly not. 

IBut there are a certain species of tories with whom consci- 
ence or principle hath nothing to do, and who are so from 
a.AT'arice only. Some of the first fortunes on the continent, on 
tlie part of the whigs, are staked on the issue of our present 
naeasures. And shall disaffection only be rewarded with 
security ] Can anything be a greater inducement to a miserly 
ncicLn, than the hope of making his mammon safe? And though 
tile scheme be fraught with every character of folly, yet, so 
long as he supposes, that by doing nothing materially criminal 
a-gainst America on one part, and by expressing his private dis- 
a-pprobation against independence, as palliative with the enemy 
on the other part, he stands in a safe line between both ; while, 
1 say, this ground be suffered to remain, craft, and the spirit of 
a-varice, will point it out, and men will not be wanting to fill 
^P this most contemptible of all characters. 

These men, ashamed to own the sordid cause from whence 

their disaffection springs, add thereby meanness to meanness, 

°y endeavoring to shelter themselves under the mask of hypo- 

f^}^y I that is, they had rather be thought to be tories from soine 

f^nd qJ 'principle^ than tories by having wo principles at all, 

^^ till such time as they can show some real reason, natural, 

■{^^^tical, or conscientious, on which their objections to indepen- 

^6rxc^i are founded, we are not obliged to give them credit for 

^^§ tories of the first stamp, but must set them down as tories 

^^^lie last 

, ■•-^ the second number of the Ci isis I endeavored to show 

^^ impossibility of the enemy's making any conquest of 

"^^^rica, that nothing was wanting on our part but patience 

?^^ perseverance, and that, with these virtues, our success, as 

^ Bs human speculation could discern, seemed as certain as 

^^^* But as there are many among us, who, influenced by 

? ^^rs, have regularly gone back from the principles they once 

^^^ in proportion as we have gone forward; and as it is the 

?^^ortunate lot of many a good man to live within the neigh- 

■^tood of disaffected ones; I shall, therefore, for the sake of 

^■*^^^rming the one and recovering the other, endeavor, in the 

?^^-^e of a page or two, to go over some of the leading principles 

^ "tihe support of independence. It is a much pleasanter task 

I)revent vice than to punish it, and, however out \.^Ta?<^^T% 
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may be gratified by resentmont, or our national expenses be 
e.\sed by forfeited estates, harmony and friendship is, neverthe- 
less, the happiest condition a country can be blest with. 

The principal arguments in support of independence may be 
coijprenended under the four following heads. 

1st, The natural right of the continent to independence. 

2jid, Her interest in being independent. 

3rd, The necessity, — and 

4th, The moral advantages arising therefrom. 

1st, The natural riglit of the continent to independence, is a 
point which never yet was called in question. It will not even 
admit of a debate. To deny such a right would be a kind of 
atheism against nature: and the best answer to such an objec- 
tion would be, ** The fool Jiath said in his lieart there is no God^ 

2nd, The interest of the continent in being independent is a 
point as clearly right as the former. America, by her own in- 
ternal industry, and unknown to all the powers of Europe, was, 
at the beginning of the dispute, arrived at a pitch of greatness, 
tiade and population, beyond which it was the interest of 
Britain not to suffer her to pass, lest she should grow too 
powerful to be kept subordinate. She began to view this 
country with the same uneasy malicious eye, with which a cov- 
etous guardian would view his ward, whose estate he had been 
enriching himself by for twenty years, and saw him just arriv- 
ing at manhood. And America owes no more to Britain for 
her present maturity, than the ward would to the guardian for 
being twenty-one years of age. That America hath flourished 
at the time she was under the government of Britain, is true; 
but there is every natural reason to believe, that had she been 
an independent country from the first settlement thereof, un- 
controlled by any foreign power, free to make her own laws, 
regulate and encourage her own commerce, she had by this time 
been of much greater worth than now. The case is simply this: 
the first settlers in the different colonies were left to shift for 
themselves, unnoticed and unsupported by any European gov- 
ernment : but as the tyranny and persecution of the old world 
daily drove numbers to the new, and i\s, by the favor of heaven 
on their industry and perseverance, they grew into importance, 
so, in a like degree, they became an object of profit to the greedy 
eves of Europe. It was impossible, in this state of infancy, how- 
ever thriving and promising, that they could resist the power 
r unjr armed invader that should seek to bring them under his 
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authority. In this situation Britain thought it worth her while 
to claim them, and the continent received and acknowledged 
the claimer. It was, in reality, of no very great importance 
who was her master, seeing, that from the force and ambition 
of the different powers of Europe, she must, till she acquired 
strength enough to assert her own right, acknowledge some one. 
As well, perhaps, Britain as another; and it might have been 
as well to have been under the states of Holland as any. The 
same hopes of engrossing and profiting by her trade, by not 
oppressing it too much, would have operated alike with any 
master, and produced to the colonies the same effects. The 
clamor of protection, likewise, was all a farce; because, in order 
to make that protection necessary, she must first, by her own 
quarrels, create us enemies. Hard times indeed ! 

To know whether it be the interest of the continent to be 
independent, we need only ask this easy, simple question : Is 
it the interest of a man to be a boy all his life 1 The answer 
to one will be the answer to both. America hath been one 
continued scene of legislative contention from the first king's 
representative to the last; and this was urxavoidably founded 
in the natural opposition of interest between the old country 
and the new. A governor sent from England, or receiving his 
authority therefrom, ought never to have been considered in 
any other light than that of a genteel commissioned spy, whose 
private business was information, and his public business a kind 
of civilized oppression. In the first of these characters he was 
to watch the tempers, sentiments and dispositions of the people, 
the growth of trade, and the increase of private fortunes; and, 
in the latter, to suppress all such acts of the assemblies, how- 
ever beneficial to the people, which did not directly or indirectly 
throw some increase of power or profit into the hands of those 
that sent him. 

America, till now, could never be called a free country^ be- 
cause her legislation depended on the will of a man three 
thousand miles distant, whose interest was in opposition to ours, 
and who, by a single " no," could forbid what law he pleased. 

The freedom of trade, likewise, is, to a trading country, an 
article of such importance, that the principal source of wealth 
depends upon it; and it is impossible that any country can 
flourish, as it otherwise mii^ht do, whose commerce is engrossed, 
cramped and fettered by the laws and mandates of another — 
yet these evils, and more than I can here enxxm^raAft^ the ooa- 
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tinerit has suffered by being under tbe goTcmment of Eng^md. 
hy an indf^p^ndenoe we clear the whole at once — ^pnt an end to 
the busin''ss of iinanswered petitions and f mitless remonstruioes 
— ifxt:]inu'jii Britain for Euroj»e — shake hands with the irorld 
— Jivi; at ]K^,ifi' with the world — and trade to any market where 
we <MU \n\\' and sfrll. 

'ini. Tin- nfjcv-ssity, likewise, of bring independent, even be 
fon; it wan d'-'.-Ian^d, bf*c:ame so evident and imjiortant that the 
<.'Oiitin'?nt mil tlj*- risk of beinjj ruined everv dar that she delayed 
it. Tht'Td was rc-rason Ut believe that Britain wonld endeavw 
to inukf; an Kurojicifan matter of it. and. rather than lose ^ 
wjjol'*, woiilfl disnienilKT it, like Poland, and dispose of her 
Htivt't'sxl ^tlaiiijs to the highest bidder. Genoa. faUins in htr 
ait"njj>l;s to reduce Corsica, iua<le a sale of it to thf French, 
and Hij<-}i tr.'dli'JH Irive been common in the old world. Wehau 
ut that lini^' no ambris^ador in any part of Europe, to counteract 
her ne''/>tianoijs, and bv tliat means she had the ranee of every 
fonij(n tytuvt uncontradicted on our part We even knew 
uoiU'iti'j of ihtt tn*aty for the Ht^ssians till it was concluded, and 
th^j tioo;>b n .vly Uj embark. Had we been independent before, 
we had j jrobubly prevented her obtaining them. We had nt> 
cn^Jit abroad, because of our rebellious dependency. Our ship^ 
ould claim no j)rot^*ction in foreign coui-ts, because we affbrdeJ- 
them no juslinabh; iea.son for granting it to us. The calling 
our>->iJve;i «iibjeets, and at the same time fighting against th^* 
powej' wliidi we acknowledged, was a dangerous precedent tc^" 
all I'jjrope. i f the grievances justified the taking up arrns^ thej*''*^ 
jijHtifje<l onr s<fj>aration; if they did not justify our separation -^' 
neirjjer could they justify our taking up arms. All Europ^^^ 
was inUii-est^jd in reducing us as rebels, and all Europe (or tin 
greafftst par-t at least) is interested in supporting us as inde^ 
]>endent states. At home our condition was still worse; ou 
currency luwl no foundation, and the fall of it would have ruin 
wliig and t^)ry alike. We had no other law than a kind 
m'KleraUjd f>assion ; no other civil power than an honest mo 
and no other protection than the temporary attachment of on^ 
man \a) another. Had independence been delayed a few men 
longer, this continent would have been plunged into irrecov 
able rx>nfusion; some violent for it, some against it, till in 
/4(*neral cabal, the rich would have been ruined, and the 
destroyed. It is to independence which every tory owes 
prone lit naiety which he lives \\\\ ior \i>f thai, «ai^ t?wat ordy^ 
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emerged from a state of dangerous suspense, and became a 
•egular people. 

The necessity, lilcewise, of being independent, had there been 
10 rupture between Britain and America, would, in a little 
:ime, have brought one on. The increasing importance of com- 
merce, the weight and perplexity of legislation, and the en- 
tangled state of European politics, would daily have shown to 
the continent the impossibility of continuing subordinate ; for, 
after the coolest reflections on the matter, this must be allowed, 
that Britain was too jealous of America to govern it justly ; too 
ignorant of it to govern it well ; and too far distant from it to 
govern it at all. 

4th. But what weigh most with all men of serious reflection 
are, the moral advantages arising from independence : war and 
desolation have become the trade of the old world; and America 
neither could, nor can be under the government of Britain 
w^ithout becoming a sharer of her guilt, and a partner in all 
the dismal commerce of death. The spirit of duelling, extended 
t>n a national scale, is a proper character for European wars, 
^^y have seldom any other motive than pride, or any other 
Riect than fame. The conquerors and the conquered are 
^^erally ruined alike, and the chief diflerence at last is, that 
^^ One marches home with his honors, and the other without 
le^^ Tis the natural temper of the English to fight for a 
^^iier, if they suppose that feather to be an afiront; and 
^^^lica, without the right of asking why, must have abetted in 
^ry quarrel, and abided by its fate. It is a shocking situa- 
^■^ to live in, that one country must be brought into all the 
^^^ of another, whether the measure be right or wrong, or 
J^tiher she will or not; yet this, in the fullest extent, was, 
^^ ever would be, the unavoidable consequence of the con- 
^^tDn. Surely the Quakers forgot their own principles, when, 
_^tieir late Testimony, they called this connexion, with these 
■^^t:ary and miserable appendages hanging to it — " the happy 
'^titutvm.'' 

"*^ritain, for centuries past, has been nearly fifty years out of 
^^y hundred at war with some power or other. It certainly 
^lit to be a conscientious as well as political consideration 
^li America, not to dip her hands in the bloody work of 
^^ope. Our situation affords us a retreat from their cabals, 
^ the present happy union of the states \)ida iaVt Iqt «x?Cvr^^- 
^^ the future use of arms from one quarter oi ^i\xa ^at\^\ ^^^» 
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such have been the irreligious politics of the present leaders of 
the Quakers, that, for the sake of they scarce know what, they 
would cut off every hope of such a blessing by tying this con- 
tinent to Britain, like Hector to the chariot wheel of Achilles, 
to be dragged through all the miseries of endless European wars. 

The connexion, viewed from this ground, is distressing to 
every man who has the feelings of humanity. By havin.; 
Britain for our master, we became enemies to the greatest part. 
of Europe, and they to us: and the consequence was war iii- 
evitable. By being our own masters, independent of any 
foreign one, we have Europe for our friends, and the prospects 
of an endless peace among ourselves. Those who were advo- 
cates for the British government over these colonies, were 
obliged to limit both their arguments and their ideas to the 
period of an European peace only : tjie moment Britain became 
plunged in war, every supposed convenience to us vanished, and 
all we could hope for was iiot to he ruined. Could this be a 
desirable condition for a young country to be in ? 

Had the French pursued their fortune immediately after the 
defeat of Braddock last war, this city and province had then 
experienced the woful calamities of being a British subject. A 
scene of the same kind might happen again ; for America, con- 
sidered as a subject to the crown of Britain, would ever have 
been the seat of war, and the bone of contention between the 
two powers. 

On the whole, if the future expulsion of arms from one 
quarter of the world would be a desirable object to a peaceable 
ioaan; — if the freedom of trade to every part of it can engage 
the attention of a man of business; — if the support or fall of 
millions of currency can affect our interest; — if the entire pos- 
session of estates, by cutting off the lordly claims of Britaia 
over the soil, deserves the regard of landed property ; and if the 
right of making our own laws, uncontrolled by royal or minis- 
terial spies or mandates, be worthy our care as freemen; — therx 
are all men interested in the support of independence ; and may 
he that supports it not, be driven from the blessing, and liv^ 
unpitied beneath the servile suffering of scandalous subjection i 

We have been amused with the tales of ancient wonders; w^? 

have read, and wept over the histories of other nations; ap- 

jt>Jauded, censured, or pitied, as their cases affected us. Th^ 

fortitude and patience of the sxx^ereT^ — ^V^ ^M^tw^sa of thei^ 

cause — the weight of their oppressioiv^ aiv^ o^^^^^^ot^— ^^^^' 
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Bct to be saved or lost — with all the conseqaences of a defeat 
r a conquest — have, in the hour of sympathy, bewitched our 
Leans, and chained it to there fate : but where is the power that 
ver made war upon petitioneers ? Or where is the war on 
P'liich a world was staked till now ? 

"We may not, perhaps, be wise enough to make all the advan- 
a.ges we ought of our independance ; bnt they are, nevertheless, 
narked and presented to us with every character of great and 
food^ and worthy the hand of him who sent them. I look 
through the present trouble to a time of tranquillity, when we 
shall have it in our power to set an example of peace to all the 
world. Were the Quakers really impressed and influenced by 
the quiet principles they profess to hold, they would, however 
they might dissaprove the means, be the first of all men to ap- 
prove of independence^ because, by separating ourselves from 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, it affords an ojiportunity 
i^ever given to man before, of caiTyiiig there favorite principle 
of peace into general practice, by establishing governments that 
snail hereafter exist without wars. O ! ye fallen, cringing, 
priest and Pemberton-ridden people ! What more can we say 
^f ye then that a religious Quaker is a valuable character, and 
^ political Quaker a real Jesuit. 

Having thus gone over some of the principal points in sup- 
port of independence, I must now request the reader to return 
back with me to the period when it first began to be a public 
uoctrine, and to examine the progress it has made among the 
^anous classes of men. The era I mean to begin at, is the 
breaking out of hostilities, April 19th, 1775. Until this event 
'^^Ppened, the continent seemed to view the dispute as a kind 
f^law-suit for a matter of right, litigating between the old coun- 
^ ^nd the new ; and she felt the same kind and degree of hor- 
^*'» ^ if she had seen an oppressive plaintiff, at the head of a 
^d of ruflSans, enter the court, while the cause was before it, 
., ^ put the judge, the jury, the defendant and his counsel, to 
^ SMrord. Perhaps a more heart-felt convulsion never reached 
^ ^untry with the same degree of power and rapidity before, 
,. ^ Hever may again. Pity for the sufferers, mixed with in- 
s^ation at the violence, and heightened with apprehensions 
jA» ?^dergoing the same fate, made the affair of Lexington the 
^•1 ^^ of the continent. Every part of it felt the shock, and all 
jl^^ted together. A genera.] promotion oi aeii\.\'aieti\» Xa^Ok. 
^^: those who had drank deeply into whig^h. ^T\3aftY^^'9»«» 
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that is, the right and necessity not only of opposing, bat 
wholly setting aside the power of the crown as soon as it became 
practically dangerous (for in theory it was always so) stepped 
into the lirst stage of independence; while another class of 
whigs, equally sound in principle, but not so sanguine in enter- 
prise, attach^ themselves the stronger to the cause, and fell 
close in with the rear of the former; their partition was a mere 
point. Numbers of the moderate men, whose chief i&vlt, <U 
that time, arose from their entertaining a better opinion of Bri- 
tain then she deserved, convinced now of there mistake, give 
her up, and publicly declared themselves good whigs. While 
the tories, seeing it was no longer a laughing matter, 'either 
sank into silence obscurity, or contented themselves with com- 
ing forth and abusing General Gage : not a single advocate ap 
peared to justify the action of that day; it seemed to appear to 
every one with the same magnitude, struck every one with the 
same force, and created in every one the same abhorrence. 
From this period we may date the growth of independence 

If the many circumstances which happened at this memor- 
able time, be taken in one view, and compared with each other, 
they will justify a conclusion which seems not to have been at^ 
tended to: I mean a fixed design in the king and ministry of 
driving America into arms, in order that they might be fur- 
nished with the pretence for seizing the whole continent, as the 
immediate property of the crown. A noble plunder for hungry 
courtiers ! 

It ought to be remembered that the first petition from the 
congress was at this time unanswered on the part of the British 
king. That the motion called Lord North's motion, of the 20th 
FeHruary, 1775, arrived in America the latter end of MarcL 
This motion was to be laid by the several governors then in 
being, before the assembly of each province; and the first 
assembly before which it was laid was the assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, in May following. This being a just state of the case, I 
then ask, why were hostilities commenced between the time of 
passing the resolve in the house of commons, of the 20th of 
February, and the time of the assemblies meeting to deliberate 
upon it? Degrading and infamous as that motion was, there 
is, nevertheless, reason to believe that the king and his adher- 
ents were afraid the colonies would agree to it, and lest they 
should, took effectual care they should ivot, by provoking them 
with Iiostilitiea in the interim. T^i^^ \i^^ li^X. xJc^a Va&\» ^^wht 
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at that time of conquering America at one blow; and what they 
expected to get by a conquest being infinitely greater than any 
thing they could hope to get either by taxation or accpmmoda- 
tion, they seemed determined to prevent even the possibility 
of hearing each other, lest America should disappoint theii 
greedy hopes of the whole, by listening even to their own terms. 
On the one hand they refused to hear the petition of the conti- 
nent, and on the other hand took efifectual care the continent 
should not hear them. 

That the motion of the 20th of February and the orders for 
commencing hostilities were both concerted by the same person 
or persons, and not the latter by General Gage, as was falsely 
imagined at first, is evident from an extract of a letter of his to 
the administration, read among other papers in the house of 
commons; in which he informs his masters, " Tliat though tlieir 
idea of his disarmhig certain counties was a right one^ yet it re- 
quired him to he master of the country, in order to enable him to 
execute it." This was prior to the commencement of hostilities, 
and consequently before the motion of the 20th February could 
be deliberated on by the several assemblies. 

Perhaps it may be asked, why was the motion passed, if there 
was at the same time a plan to aggravate the Americans not to 
listen to iti Lord North assigned one reason himself, which 
was a hope of dividing them. This was publicly tempting them 
to reject it; that if, in case the injury of arms should fail in 
provoking them sufficiently, the insult of such a declaration 
might fill it up. But by passing the motion and getting it 
afterwards rejected in America, it enabled them, in their 
wretched idea of politics, among other things, to hold up the 
colonies to foreign powers, with every possible mark of disobe- 
dience and rebellion. Tliey had applied to those powers not to 
supply the continent with arms, ammunition, &c., and it was 
necessary they should incense them against us, by assigning on 
their own part some seeming reputable reason why. By divid- 
ing, it had a tendency to weaken the states, and likewise to 
perplex the adherents of America in England.. But the prin- 
cipal scheme, and that which has marked their character in every 
part of their conduct, was a design of precipitating the colonies 
into a state which they might afterwards deem rebellion, and, 
uneler that pretence, put an end to aU future^ complaints, peti- 
tions and leiuonstrances, by seizing the whole at once. They 
had ravaged one part of the globe tiW \\» coxA"^ ^m^ SJaKoi \^ 
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longer; their prodigality required new plunder, and through the 
East India article, tea, they hoped to transfer their rapine from 
that quarter of the world to this. Every designed quarrel had 
its protenre; and the same barbarian avarice accompanied the 
plant to America, which ruined the country that produced it. 

That men never turn rogues without turning fools is a ma.TiTn^ 
sooner or later, universally true. The commencement of hos- 
tilities, being in the beginning of April, was, of all times the 
worst chowiii : the congress were to meet the tenth of May fol- 
lowing, and bhe distress the continent felt at this unparalleled 
outrage gave a stability to t/iat body which no other circum- 
stance could have done. It suppressed, too, all inferior de- 
bates, and bound them together by a necessitous affection, with- 
out giving them time to differ upon trifles. The suffering, like- 
wise, softened the whole body of the people into a degree of 
pliability which laid the foundation-stone of union, order and 
government; and which, at any other time, might only have 
fretted and then faded away unnoticed and unimproved: but 
Providence, who best knows how to time her misfortunes as well 
as her immediate favors, chose this to be the time, and who dare 
dispute it ? 

It did not seem the disposition of the people, at this crisis, to 
heap petition upon petition, while the former remained unan- 
swered : the measure, however, was carried in congress, and a 
second petition was sent; of which I shall only remark that it 
was submissive even to a dangerous fault, because the prayer of 
it appealed solely to what is called the prerogative of the crown, 
while the matter in dispute was confessedly constitutionaL 
But even this petition, flattering as it was, was still not so har- 
monious as the chink of cash, and consequently not sufficiently 
grateful to the tyrant and his ministry. From every circum- 
stance it is evident that it was the determination of .the British 
court to have nothing to do with America but to conquer her 
fully and absolutely. They were certain of success, and the 
field of battle was the only place of treaty. I am confident 
there are thousands and tens of thousands in America who 
wonder ^iiow that they should ever have thought otherwise ; but 
the sin of that day was the sin of civility, yet it operated against 
our present good in the same man nor that a civil opinion of the 
devil would against our future j.uMce. 

Independence was a doctrine scarce aivd rare, even towards 
tbe conclusion of the year 177 5-, a\\ o\xx ^oWWcs* V^^ >oi5«^ 
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founded on tlie hope or expectation of making the matter up — 
a hope, which, though general on the side of America, had 
never entered the head or heart of the British court. Their 
hope was conquest and confiscation. Good heavens! what 
volumes of thanks does America owe to Britain ? What infi- 
nite obligation to the tool that fills, with paradoxical va- 
cancy, the throne 1 Nothing but the sharpest essence of vil- 
lainy, compounded with the strongest distillation of folly, could 
have produced a menstrum that would have effected a separa- 
tion. The congress in 1774 administered an abortive medicine 
to independence, by prohibiting the importation of goods, and 
the succeeding congress rendered the dose still more dangerous 
by continuing it. Had independence been a settled system 
with America (as Britain has advanced), she ought to have 
doubled her importation, and prohibited in some degree her ex- 
portation. And this single circumstance is sufficient to acquit 
America before any jury of nations, of having a continental 
plan of independence in view; a charge which, had it been true, 
would have been honorable, but is so grossly false, that either 
the amazing ignorance or the wilful dishonesty of the British 
court, is effectually proved by it. 

The second petition, like the first, produced no answer; it 
was scarcely acknowledged to have been received; the British 
court were too determined in their villainy even to act it art- 
fully, and in their rage for conquest neglected the necessary sub- 
tleties for obtaining it. They might have divided, distracted 
and played a thousand tricks with us, had they been as cunning 
as they were cruel. 

This last indignity gave a new spring to independence. Those 
who knew the savage obstinacy of the king, and the jobbing, 
gambling spirit of the court, predicted the fate of the petition 
as soon as it was sent from America; for the men being known, 
their measures were easily foreseen. As politicians we ought 
not so much to ground our hopes on the reasonableness of the 
thing we ask, as on the reasonableness of the person of whom we 
ask it; who would expect discretion from a fool, candor from a 
tyrant, or justice from a villain 1 

As every prospect of accommodation seemed now to fail fast, 
men began to think seriously on the matter; and their reason 
being thus stripped of the false hope which had long encom- 
passed it, became approachable by fair debate , yet still the biilk 
o£ the people hesitated; they startled at t\ife iiO^^\.^ q1 YcAs^<50f 
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deuce, without once considering that our getting into arms at 
first was a more extmordinary novelty, and that all other lift- 
tions had gone through the work of independence before ua 
They doubted likewise the ability of the continent to support it^ 
without reflecting that it required the same force to obtam an 
accommodation by arms as an independence. If the one was 
acquirable, the other was the same; because, to accomplish 
either, it was necessary that our strength should be too great 
for Britain to subdue; and it was too unreasonable to suppose^ 
that with the power of being masters, we should submit to be 
servants.* Their caution at this time was exceedingly mia- 
placed ; for if they were able to defend their property and mam- 
tain their rights by arms, they, consequently, were able to de- 
fend and support their independence; and in proportion as these 
men saw the necessity and correctness of the measure, they 
honestly and openly declared and adopted it, and the part that 
they have acted since has done them honor and fully establislied 
their characters. Error in opinion has this peculiar advantage 
with it, that the foremost point of the contrary ground may at 
any time be reached by the sudden exertion of a thought; and 
it frequently happens in sentimental differences, that some 
striking circumstance, or some forcible reason quickly conceived 
will affect in an instant what neither argument nor example 
could produce in an age. 

I And it impossible in the small compass I am limited to, to 
trace out the progress which independence has made on the 
minds of the different classes of men, and the several reasons by 
which they were moved. With some, it was a passionate ab- 

* In this state of political suspense the pamphlet " Common Sense " made 
its appearance, and the success it met with does not become me to mention. 
Dr. Franklin, Mr. Samuel and John Adams, were severally spoken of as the 
supposed author. I had not, at that time, the pleasure eitner of personally 
knowing or being known to the two last gentlemen. The favor of Dr. 
Franklin's friendship I possessed in England, and my introduction to this 
part of the world was through his patronage. I happened, when a school- 
Do^, to pick up a pleasing natural history of Virginia, and my inclination 
froTii that day of seeing the western side of the Atlantic never left me. In 
October, 1776, Dr. Franklin proposed giving me such materials as were in 
his hands, towards completing a history of the present transactions, and 
seemed desirous of having the first volume out next spring. I had then 
formed the outlines of "Common Sense," and finished nearly the first part ; 
and as I supposed the doctor's design in getting out a history was to open the 
new year with a new sj^stem, I expected to surprise him with a production 
on that subject much earlier than ne thought of ; and without informing him 
what I was doing, got it ready for the press aa fast aa I conveuientiy could, 
andfient bim the £rst pamphlet tbat was pYmt^Oi oSL 
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se against the king of England and bis ministry, as a set 
ages and brutes; and these men, governed by the agony 
ounded mind, were for trusting every thing to hope and 
I, and bidding defiance at once. With others, it was a 
ig conviction that the scheme of the British court was to 
ferment, and drive on a quarrel, for the sake of contis- 
)lunder; and men of this class ripened into independence 
portion as the evidence increased. While a third class 
zed it was the true interest of America, internally and 
ally, to be her own master, and gave their support to 
ndence, step by step, as they saw her abilities to main- 
enlarge. With many, it was a compound of all these 
s; while those who were too callous to be reached by 
remained, and still remain tories. 

legal necessity of being independent, with several col- 
reasons, is pointed out in an elegant masterly manner, 
large to the grand jury for the district of Charleston, by 
[on. William Ileniy Di-ayton, Chief Justice of South 
na. This performance, and the address of the convention 
w York, are pieces, in my humble opinion, of the first 
n America. 

principal causes why independence has not been so uni- 
ly supported as it ought, are fear and indolence, and the 
, why it has been opposed, are, avarice and down-right 
ly, and lust of personal power. There is not such a being 
aerica as a tory from conscience ; some secret defect or 
is interwoven in the character of all those, be they men 
men, who can look with patience on the brutality, luxury 
ebauchery of the British court, and the violations of their 
here. A women's virtue must sit veiy lightly on her who 
'en hint a favorable sentiment in their behalf. It is remark- 
hat the whole race of prostitutes in New York were tories ; 
he schemes for supporting the tory cause in this city, for 
I several are now in jail, and one hanged, were concerted 
arrled on in common bawdy-houses, assisted by those who 
them. 

B connexion between vice and meanness is a fit subject for 
I, but when the satire is a fact, it cuts with the irresistible 
r of a diamond. If a Quaker in defenee of his just rights, 
roperty and the chastity of his house, takes up a musket, 
expelled the meeting; but the present king of England, 
seduced and took into keeping a sister ol t^eJa ^ocve^Xtj^Ss^ 
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reverenced and supported by repeated Testimonies, while the 
friendly iico^He from whom she was taken (and who is now in 
this city) continues a drudge in the service of his rival, as if 
proud of being cuckolded by a creature called a king. 

Our support and success depend on such a variety of men and 
circumstances, that every one who does but wish well, is of some 
use; there are men who have a strange aversion to arms, yet 
have hearts to risk every shilling in the cause, or in support of 
those who have better talents for defending it. Nature, in the 
arrangement of mankind, has fitted some for every service in 
life; were all soldiers, all would starve and go naked, and were 
none soldiers, all would be slaves. As disaffection to in- 
dependence is the badge of a toiy, so affectum to it is the mark 
of A whig; and the different services of the whigs, down from 
those who nobly contribute every thing, to those who have 
nothing to render but their wishes, tend all to the same centre, 
though with different degrees of merit and ability. The larger 
we make the circle, the more we shall harmonize, and the 
stronger we shall be. All we want to shut out is disaffection, 
and, that excluded^ we must accept from each other such duties 
as we are best fitted to bestow A narrow system of politics, 
like a narrow system of religion, is calculated only to sour the 
temper, and be at variance with mankind. 

All we want to know in America is simply this, who is for 
independence, and who is nof? Those who are for it, will sup- 
port it, and the remainder will undoubtedly see the reasonable- 
ness of paying the charges; while those who oppose or seek to 
betray it, must expect the more rigid fate of the jail and the 
gibbet. There is a bastard kind of generosity, which being 
extended to all men, is as fatal to society, on one hand, as the 
want of true generosity is on the other. A lax manner of 
administering justice, falsely termed moderation, has a tendency 
both to dispirit public virtue, and promote the growth of public 
evils. Had the late conimittee of safety taken cognizance of 
the last Testimony of the Quakers and proceeded against such 
delinquents as were concerned therein, they had, probably, 
prevented the treasonable plans which have been concerted 
since. When one villain is suffered to escape, it encourages 
another to proceed, either from a hope of escaping likewise, or 
an apprehension that we dare not punish. It has been a matter 
of general surprise, lliat no notice was taken of the incendiary 
publication of the Quakers, of the 20th of November last; a 
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publication evidently intended to premote sedition and treason, 
and encourage the enemy, who were then within a day's march 
of this city, to proceed on and possess it. I here present the 
the reader with a memorial which was laid before the board of 
safety a few days after the Testimony appeared. Not a mem- 
ber of that board, that I conversed with, but expressed the 
highest detestation of the perverted principles and conduct of the 
Quaker junto, and a wish that the board would take the matter 
up; notwithstanding which, it was suffered to pass away un- 
noticed, to the encouragement of new acts of treason, the 
general danger of the cause, and the disgrace of the state. 

TO THE HONORABLE THE COUNCIL OF SAFETY OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

At a meeting of a reputable number of the inhabitants of the 
city of Philadelphia, impressed with a proper sense of the justice 
of the cause which this continent is engaged in^ and animated 
with a generous fervor for supporting the same, it was resolved, 
that the following be laid before the board of safety : 

"We profess liberality of sentiment to all men; with this 
distinction only^ that those who do not deserve it would become 
wise and seek to deserve it. We hold the pure doctrines of 
universal liberty of conscience, and conceive it our duty to en- 
deavor to secure that sacred right to others, as well as to defend 
it for ourselves; for we undertake not to judge of the religious 
rectitude of tenets, but leave the whole matter to Him who 
made us. 

"We persecute no man, neither will we abet in the persecu- 
tion of any man for religion's sake; our common relation to 
others being that of fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects of 
one single community; and in this line of connexion we hold 
out the right hand of fellowship to all men. But we should 
conceive ourselves to be unworthy members of the free and in- 
dependent states of America^ were we unconcernedly to see or 
to suffer any treasonable wound, public or private, directly or 
indirectly, to be given against the peace and the safety of the 
same. We inquire not into the rank of the offenders, nor into 
their religious persuasion ; we have no business with either, our 
part being only to tind them out and exhibit them to justice. 

"A printed paper, dated the 20th of November, anii signed 
* John Pemberton,* y/hom we suppose to be an inhabitant of this 
city, has lately been dispersed abroad, a copy of which accom- 
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panies this. Had the framers and publishers of that paper 
conceived it their duty to exhort the youth and others of their 
society, to a patient submission under the present tr^'ing visita- 
tions, and humbly to await the event of heaven towards them, 
they had therein showed a Christian temper, and we had been 
silent; but the anger and political virulence with which their 
instructions are given, and the abuse with which they stigmatize 
all ranks of men, not thinking like themselves, leave no doubt 
on our minds from what spirit their publication proceeded: and 
it is disgraceful to the pure cause of truth, that men can dally 
with words of the most sacred import, and play them off as mech- 
anically as if religion consisted only in contrivance. We knov 
of no instance in which the Quakers have been compelled to 
bear arms, or to do anything which might strain their conscience, 
wherefore their advice, *to withstand and refuse to submit to 
the arbitrary instructions and ordinances of men,' appear to 
us a false alarm, and could only be treasonably calculated to gain 
favor with our enemies when they are seemingly on the brink 
of invading this state, or, what is still worse, to weaken the 
hands of our defence, that their entrance into this city might 
be made practicible and easy. 

"We disclaim all tumult and disorder in the punishment of 
offenders ; and wish to be governed, not by temper but by reason, 
in the manner of treating them. We are sensible that our cause 
has suffered by the two following errors: first, by ill-judged 
lenity to traitorous persons in some cases; and, secondly, by 
only a passionate treatment of them in others. For the future 
we disown both, and wish to be steady in our proceedings, and 
serious in our punishments. 

"Every state in America has, by the repeated voice of its 
inhabitants, directed and authorised the continental congress to 
publish a formal declaration of* independence of, and separation 
from, the oppressive king and parliament of Great Britain; and 
we look on every man as an enemy who does not in some line 
or other, give his assistance towards supporting the same; at 
the same time we consider the offence to be heightened to a 
degree of unpardonable guilt, when such persons, under tha 
show of religion, endeavor, either by writing, speaking, or 
otherwise, to subvert, overturn, or bring reproach upon the 
independence of this continent as declared by congress. 

"The publishers of the paper signed ^John Pemherton^ have 
called in loud manner to tlieir friewdsand connexions, *to with 
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iand or refuse' obedience to wliatever 'instmctions or orclin- 

ttces* may be published, not warranted by ^what tbey call) 

ibat happy constitution under which they ana others long en- 

>yed tranquillity and peace.' If this be not treason, we know 

ot what may properly be called by that name. 

''To us it is a matter of surprise and astonishment, that men 

ith the word ^peace, peace,* continually on their lips, should 

6 so fond of living under and supporting a government, and 

t the same time csdling it ^ happy,* which is never better pleased 

^^an when at war — that hath filled India with carnage and 

inline, Africa with slavery, and tampered with Indians and 

egroes to cut the throats of the freemen of America. We 

^nceive it a disgrace to this state, to harbor or wink at such 

^pable hypocrisy. But as we seek not to hurt the hair of 

^y man's head, when we can make ourselves safe without, we 

ish such persons to restore peace to themselves and us, by 

IDQoving themselves to some part of the king of Great Britain's 

>niiiiions, as by that means they may live unmolested by us 

^d we by them; for our fixed opinion is, that those who do 

>t deserve a place among us, ought not to have one. 

** We conclude with requesting the council of safety to take 

^ consideration the paper signed * John Peniberton,* and if it 

^U appear to them to be of a dangerous tendency, or of a 

^asonahle nature, that they would commit the signer, together 

ih such other persons as they can discover were concerned 

^I'ein, into custody, until such time as some mode of trial shall 

^rtain the full degree of their guilt and punishment; in the 

ii^g of which, we wish their judges, whoever they may be, to 

sregard the man, his connexions, interest, riches, poverty, or 

^ciples of religion, and to attend to the nature of his offence 
ly.» 

The most cavilling sectarian cannot accuse the foregoing with 
staining the least ingredient of persecution. The free spirit 
^hich the American cause is founded, disdains to mix with 
^^ an impurity, and leaves it as rubbish fit only for narrow 
^ Suspicious minds to grovel in. Suspicion and persecution 
^ '^eeds of the same dunghill, and flourish together. Had the 
^^kers minded their religion and their business, they might 
^^ lived through this dispute in enviable ease, and none 
'^d have molested them. The common phrase witfi these 
'Pie is, ^Our principles are peace* To which may be replied^ 
^ your practicea are the reverse; for never diOi \3[i^ eoxAxx^'^* ^^ 
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tiSwar viiji ^oetrrne' iD-wt 3u.iiiuni*i&!T ^rai the 
].':^*b«j: nt«- of to*- {^^niik-Brk. Tii*^T LsTf- btzShHj chsjis^ tieB- 
H«->*» ix:uc> fi di5«reiit Ban cf pec'jik- "Lo '«rb£i xbfj TiaBd to b^ 
aoxd jet li&T{> tlK- ^dorest ^D jiersmfc-ie -B&cdi oLbfsr xhi2 xbcj lie 
noi m2u7^ ; hkt aniiqnal^d yirgJirfL, tii€^ soe 2iDt; tibe HtW 
defonniTT bss ntaaf njon l2>exn, but pkasKniZj Tnycikng 
wr. nk lefc. for diaojjksk. ocmoKTse iLemsel v-es j>et Icrohr xxid wnodeP 
at tlie sLrpjd wca*]d for inA. mdsdriitf tbem. 

I>ld DO iujni r arise to ibe p-abljc br lias apostKT of Ae 
QT3<Lk-eT& &oiij t<bem«*&lT^ tibe pnblSc vtinld Iuty sosMD^todo 
vlt^ it; bT2i as bonh libe de&^ and^cxmsiEiqiiciiioes are poiflto^ 
srainst a caxtse in whic^ tbe wbals ocmasumrr are intneUeil, 
ii is ti>€Tefore no longer a sabject oan£zMd to t^ cnt«:&iaBoe ot 
tb^ ineetiiis: onJj, bat ocMDes, as a matt e r <sf cnminalitT, hdon 
eitber tbe anibofitr of the particiilar stase ut STirifii it is acted, 
or of tbe contixtent n^itul vJuck it opera;tes. STVfx sttenpt^ 
DOT, to Eispf lort tiie aotlkontT of the kia^ and par&aMBt of 
Great Britain over Am^ica, is tmson a$!aiiisl fvay state; 
tberefore it is impossible that aoj one can paAJaw o ma ee n frpa 
punishment an o&nder a^iainst alL 

But to proceed: while the infatuated tones of this and oilier 
states -arere last spring tallriTig of oommisaoneis^ aceocmiiodir 
tion, making the matti»' up, and the Loid knows what stuff 
and nonsense, their pood king and ministry wn« putting then* 
selves mith the revenge <^ reducing Amoica to vmti&miiiiofid 
svJfnRUfwUj and solacing each other with the certaintr of eon- 
qaering it in onf campaign. The following qnotatiotts are 
^m the parliamentary register of the debates of the House of 
Lords, March 5th, 1776. 

" The Americans," says lord Talbot,* " have been obstinate^ 
nndotifaL, and nngovrmable from the very beginning, from 
their first early and infant settlements: aini I am evuy day 
more and more convinced that this people never will be broagfat 
back to their duty, and the subordinate relation they stand in 
to this coantry, till redticed to vncoHdiliottal^ effeetnal snbmU^ 
sion; no concession on our part^ mo leniiy^ no endmnrnee^ will 
have any other effect but that of increasing their insf^ncn.* 

** The stru^jgle," says lord Townsend,t " is now a strujrjle for 
powers the die is cast, and the only point which now reoiains 
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to be determined, ia, in wliat manner the war can be most 
effectually prosecuted and speedily finished, in order to procure 
that unconditional submission, which has been so ably stated 
hy the noble earl with the white staff*/' (meaning lord Talbot,) 
**and I have no reason to doubt that the measures now pursuing 
^ill put an end to the war in the course of a single campaign. 
Should it linger longer, we shall then have reason to expect 
that bome foreign power will interfere, and take advantage of 
our domestic troubles and civil distractions." 

Lord Littleton : " My sentiments are pretty well known. I 
shall only observe now that lenient measures have had no other 
effect than to produce insult after insult; that the more we 
oonceded, the higher America rose in her demands, and the 
Diore insolent she has grown. It is for this reason that I am 
now for the most effective and decisive measures ; and am of 
opinion that no alternative is left us, but to relinquish America 
for ever, or finally determine to compel her to acknowledge the 
legislative authority of this country ; and it is the principle of 
^n unconditional submission I would be for maintaining.'' 

Can words be more expressive than these ] Surely the tories 
will believe the tory lords ! The truth is, they do believe them, 
and know as fully as any whig on the continent knows, that 
the king and ministry never had the least design of an accom- 
modation with America, but an absolute, unconditional con- 
quest. And the part which the tories were to act, was, by 
iownright lying, to endeavor to put the continent off its 
^uard and to divide and sow discontent in the minds of such 
ivhigs as they might gain an influence over. In short, to keep 
jp a distraction here, that the force sent from England might 
3e able to conquer in *^one campaign,'^ They and the ministry 
jvrere, by a different game, playing into each other's hands. 
The cry of the tories in England was, "iVb reconciliation, no 
iccommodation,^' in order to obtain the greater military force; 
^hile those in America were crying nothing but ^Reconciliation 
ind accommodation" that the force sent might conquer with 
}he less resistance. 

But this " single campaign " is over, and America not con- 
quered. The whole work is yet to do, and the force much less 
jO do it with. Their condition is both despicable and deplorable : 
)ut of cash — out of heart, and out of hope. A country fur- 
lished with arms and amunition, as America ivo^ \^, ^\X\\»Vv\^^ 
liiUions of inhabitants, and three thousand iDi\^ ^ciaXaa^ lx^\si. 
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tlie nearest enetny that can approach her, is able to look aid 
laugh them in the face. 

Howe appears to have two objects in view, either to go tip 
the North river, or come to Philadelphia. 

By going up the North river, he secures a retreat for his 
army through Canada, but the ships must return if they return 
at all, the same way they went; as our army would be in the 
rear, the safety of their passage down is a doubtful matter. By 
such a motion he shuts himself from all supplies from Europe 
but through Canada, and exposes his army and navy to the 
danger of perishing. The idea of his cutting off the commum 
cation between the eastern and southern states, by means of tbe 
North river, is merely visionary. He cannot do it by his ship 
ping, because no ship can lay long at anchor in any river withm 
reach of the shore ; a single gun would drive a first rate from 
such a station- This was fully proved last October at forts 
Washington and Lee, where one gun only, on each side of tbe 
river, obliged two frigates to be cut and be towed off in an 
hour's time. Neither can he cut it off by his army; because 
the several posts they must occupy, would divide them almost 
to nothing, and expose them to be picked up by ours like peb- 
bles on a river's bank. But admitting that he could, where is 
the injury ? Because, while his whole force is cantoned out, as 
sentries over the water, they will be very innocently employed, 
and the moment they march into the country the communi- 
cation opens. 

The most probable object is Philadelphia, and the reasons are 
many. Howe's business is to conquer it, and in proportion as 
he finds himself unable to the task, he will employ his strength 
to distress women and weak minds, in order to accomplisb 
through their fears what he cannot accomplish by his own force. 
His coming or attempting to come to Philadelphia is a circum- 
stance that proves his weakness : for no general that felt him- 
self able to take the field and attack his antagonist, would 
think of bringing his army into a city in the summer time; and 
this mere shifting the scene from place to place, without affect- 
ing any thing, has feebleness and cowardice on the face of it, 
and holds him up in contemptible light to all who can reason 
justly and firmly. By several informations from New York, 
it appears that their army in general, both officers and men, 
hare given up the expectation of conquering America; their eye 
now is £xed upon the spoiL Tlie^ vixxp^o^^ V\vA\jAA>^\:ca* t« be 
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'ich with stores, and as they think to get more by robbing a 
*?^ii than by attacking an army, their movement towards this 
*^*y is probable. We are not now contending against an army 
Or Soldiers, but against a band of thieves, who had rather plun- 
der than fight, and have no other hope of conquest than by 
<^J^elty. 

They expect to get a mighty booty, and strike another general 
P*3^ic, by making a sudden movement and getting possession of 
**^s city; but unless they can march out as well as in, or get the 
®^tire command of the river, to remove off their plunder, they 
^^y probably be stopped with the stolen goods upon them. 
{^^J have never yet succeded wherever they have been opposed, 
"^t at fort Washington. At Charleston their defeat was effeo- 
^^1. At Ticonderoga they ran away. In the skirmish at 
^Jigsbridge and the White Plains they were obliged to retreat, 
^^d the instant that our arms were turned upon them in the 
** ^srseys, they turned likewise, and those that turned not were 
^ken. 

The necessity of always fitting our internal police to the cir- 
cumstances of the times we live in, is something so strikingly 
obvious, that no sufficient objection can be made against it. 
The safety of all societies depends upon it; and where this point 
is not attended to, the consequences will either be a general 
languor or a tumidt. The encouragement and protection of the 
good subjects of any state, ancf the suppression and punishment 
of bad ones, are the principal objects for which all authority is 
instituted and the line in which it ought to operate. We have 
in this city a strange variety of men and characters, and the 
circumstances of the times require that they should be publicly 
known; it is not the number of tories that hurt us, so much as 
the not finding out who they are; men must now take one side 
or the other, amd abide by the consequences: the Quakers, 
trusting to their short-sighted sagacity, have, most unluckily 
for them, made their declaration in their last Testimony, and we 
ought now to take them at their word. They have voluntarily 
read themselves oui; of continental meeting, and cannot hope to 
be restored to it again but by payment and penitence. Men 
whose political principles are founded on avarice, are beyond the 
reach of reason, and the only cure of toryism of this cast is to 
tax it. A substantial good drawn from a real evil is of the 
same benefit to society as if drawn from a virtue ; and where 
men have not public spirit to render t\iftm%^^r^^ ^^\V\^^'?>i^^^'">5s» 
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ougbt to be the study of govemment to draw tbe best ase possible 
from their vices. When the governing passion of any man, or 
set of men, is once known, the method of managing them is 
easy; for even misers, whom no public virtue can impress, 
would become generous, could a heavy tax be laid upon cov- 
etousness.* 

The tories have endeavored to insure their property with the 
enemy, by f oi-f eiting their reputation with us ; from which may 
be justly inferred, that their governing passion is avarice. 
Make them as much afraid of losing on one side as on the other, 
and you stagger their torryism; make them more so, and you 
reclaim them ; for their principle is to worship the power which 
they are most afraid of. 

This method of considering men and things together, opens 
into a large field for speculation, and affords me an opportunity 
of offering some observations on the state of our currency, so as 
to make the support of it go hand in hand with the suppression 
of disaffection and the encouragement of public spirit. 

The thing which first presents itself in inspecting the state 
of the currency, is, that we have too much of it, and that there 
is a necessity of reducing the quantity, in order to increase the 
value. Men are daily growing poor by the very means that 
they take to get rich ; for in the same proportion that the prices 
of all goods on hand are raised, the value of all money laid by 
is reduced. A simple case will make this clear; let a man 
have a £100 in cash, and as many goods on hand as will to-day 
sell for X20, but not content with the present market price, he 
raises them to £iO, and by so doing, obliges others, in their 
own defence, to raise cent, per cent, likewise ; in this case it is 
evident that his hundred pounds laid by, is reduced fifty pounds 
in value; whereas, had the market lowered cent, per cent his 
goods would have sold but for ten, but his hundred pounds 
would have risen in value to two hundred, because it would 
then purchase as many goods again, or support his family as 
long again as before. And, strange as it may seem, he is one 
hundred and fifty pounds the poorer for raising his goods, to 
what, he would have been had he lowered them; because the 
forty pounds which his goods sold for, is, by the^ general raise 
of the market cent, per cent., rendered of no more value than the 
ten pounds would be had the market fallen in the same propor- 
tion ; and, consequently, the whole difference of gain or loss is 
on the difference in value of the hundred pounds laid by, vis., 
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bo two hundred. This rage for raising goods is for 
sons much more the fault of the tones than the whigs; 
le tories (to their shame and confusion ought they 

of it) are by far the most noisy and discontented. 
st part of the whigs, by being either now in the army 
3d in some public service, are buyers only and not 

as this evil has its origin in trade, it cannot be 

those who are out of it. 

grievance has now become too general to be remedied 
methods, and the only effectual cure is to reduce the 
I money : with half the quantity we should be richer 
e now, because the value of it would be doubled, and 
ly our attachment to it increased; for it is not the 
dollai^s a man has, but how far they will go, that 

either rich or poor. 

vo points being admitted, viz,, that the quantity of 
ioo great, and that the prices of goods can only be 
reduced by reducing the quantity of the money, the 
to be considered is, the method how to reduce it. 
jumstances of the times, as before observed, require 
iblic characters of all men should now be fully under- 
;he only general method of ascertaining it is by an oath 
iion, renouncing all allegiance to the king of Great 
id to support the independence of the United States, 
I by congress. Let, at the same time, a tax of ten, 
twenty per cent, per annum, be collected quarterly, 
on all property. These alternatives, by being per- 
ntary, will take in all sorts of people. Here is the 
is the tax. He who takes the former, conscientiously 
affection to the cause, and binds himself to pay his 
the best services in his power, and is thereby justly 
)m the latter; and those who choose the latter, pay 
Is, in money, to be excused from the former, or 
s the price paid to us for their supposed, though mis- 
irance with the enemy. 

1 is only a part of the advantage which would arise 
ig the diflferent characters of the men. The whigs 
j^thing on the issue of their arms, while the tories, 
disaffection, are sapping and undermining their 
and, of consequence, the property of the whigs is the 
sed thereby; and whatever injury their states may 
the movements of the enemy, mMst e>\t\iet \i& Wcvjka 
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by themselves, who have done eveiTlihing wliich has yei been 
done, or bv the tories, who have not only done nothing, but 
have, by their disaffection, invited the enemy on. 

In the present crisis we ought to know, square by square, and 
hoase by house, who are in real allegiance with the United In- 
dependent States, and who are not. Let but the line be made 
clear and distinct, and all men will then know what they 'are 
to trust to. It would not only be good policy but strict 
justice, to raise fifty or one hundred thousand pounds, or more, 
if it is necessary, out of the estates and property of the king of 
England's votaries, resident in Philadelphia, to be distribated, 
as a reward to those inhabitants of the city and state, who 
should turn out and repulse the enemy, should they attempt to 
march this way; and likewise, to bind the property of all sndi 
persons to mskke good the damages which that of the wbigs 
might sustain. In the undistinguishable mode of conducting 
war, we frequently make reprisals at sea, on the vessels of pe^ 
sons in England, who are friends to our cause, compared with 
the resident tories among us. 

In every former publication of mine, from Common Sense 
down to the last Crisis, I have generally gone on the charitable 
supposition, tliat the tories were rather a mistaken than a 
criminal people, and have applied argument after argument, with ^ 
all the candor and temper which I was capable of, in order to set 
every part of the case clearly and fairly before them, and if 
possible to reclaim them from ruin to reason. I have done my 
duty by them, and have now done with that doctrine, taking it 
for granted, that those who yet hold their disaffection, are either 
a set of avaricious miscreants, who would sacrifice the continent 
to save themselves, or a banditti of hungry traitors, who are 
hoping for a division of the spoil. To which may be added, a 
list of crown or proprietary dependants, who, rather than go 
without a portion of power, would be content to share it with 
the devil. Of such men there is no hope ; and their obedience 
will only be according to the danger set before them, and the 
power that is exercised over them. 

A time will shortly arrive, in which, by ascertaining the 
characters of persons now, we shall be guarded against their 
mischiefs then ; for in proportion as the enemy despair of con- 
quest, they will be trying the arts of seduction and the force of 
fear by aJJ the mischiefs which they can inflict. But in war we 
majr be certain of these two t\uii^, NVL.,>iJftaX. ^sni^lty in an 
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onemj^ imd motiotks made with more than nsiial parade, are 
^^js signs of weakness. He that can conquer finds his mind 
^ free and pleasant to be brutish ; and he that intends to 
^nquer, never makes too much show of his strength. 

We now know the enemy we have to do with. While drunk 

^th the certainty of victory, they disdained to be civil; and in 

proportion as disappointment makes them sober, and their 

apprehensions of an European war alarm them, they will become 

cringing and artful; honest they cannot be. But our answer 

to them, in either condition they may be in, is short and full — 

"As free and independent states we are willing to make peace 

with you ,to-morrow, but we neither can hear nor reply in any 

other character." 

If Britain cannot conquer us, it proves that she is neither 
able to govern nor protect us, and our particular situation now 
is such, that any connexion with her would be unwisely ex- 
changing a half-defeated enemy for two powerful ones. Europe, 
by every appearance, is now on the eve, nay, on the morning 
twilight of a war, and any alliance with George the third, brings 
France and Spain upon our backs ; a separation from him 
attaches them to our side; therefore, the only road to peace^ 
honor and coTninerce, is hidependence. 

Written this fourth year of the UNIO^, which God preserve, 

CoMMO>r ^l^fSE. 
Philadicubia, AprU 19, J777, 



NUMBER IV. 

Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must, like 
men, undergo the fatigues of supporting it. The event of yes- 
terday was one of those kind alarms which is just sufficient to 
rouse us to duty, without being of consequence enough to 
depress our fortitude. It is not a field of a few acres of ground, 
but a cause, that we are defending, and whether we defeat the 
enemy in one battle, or I y degrees, the consequence will be the 
same. 

Look back at the events of last winter and the present year; 
there you will find that the enemy's successes always contri- 
buted to reduce them. What they have gained in ground, they 
paid so dearlj ior in numbers, that t\ie\r V\cXiOT:\fi!&\kaN^\s>L*^^ 
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end amoonted to defeats. We liave always been mastenatthe 
last push, and always shall be wliile we do our dutj. Howe has 
been onoe cm the banks d the Delaware, and trom thence driven 
back with loss and disgrace ; and why not be again driven from 
the SchujUdll ! His condition and oars are very different He 
has every body to £ght, we have only his one army to cope 
witlL, and which wastes away at every engagement: we cannot 
only reinforce, bat can redouble oar nonibers; he is cut off from 
all sapplies, and most aooner or later inevitably fidl into oar 
hands. 

Shall a band of ten or twelve thoasand robbers, who are this 
day fifteen handred or two thoasand oien less in strength than 
they were yesterday, conquer America, or sabdoe even a single 
state? The thing cannot be, anless we sit down and saff^ them 
to do it Another sach a brash, notwithstanding we lost the 
groand, woald, by still reducing the enemy, put them in a con- 
dition to be afterwards totallv defeated. 

Could our whole army have come up to the attack at on® 
time, the consequences had probably been otherwise ; but od^ 
having different parts of the Brandywine creek to guarH, and tb^ 
uncertainty which road to Philadelphia the enemy wonV^ 
attempt to take^ naturally afforded them an opportunity <^^ 
passing with their main body at a place where only a part cy* 
of ours could be posted; for it must strike every thinking ma»^ 
with conviction, that it requires a much greater force to oppo^^ 
an enemy in several places, than is sufficient to defeat hun tP^ 
any one place. 

Men who are sincere in defending their freedom, will alway ^ 
feel ccHicem at every circumstance which seems to make agains'^ 
them ; it is the natural and honest consequence of all affection- ^^ 
ato attachments, and the want of it is a vice. But the dejecr^^ 
tion lasts only for a moment; they soon rise out of it with addi^ 
tional vigor; the glow of hope, courage and fortitude, will, 
a little time, supply the place of eveiy inferior passion, anc 
kindle the whole h^irt into heroism. 

There is a mystery in the countenance of some caases, which^ 
we have not always present judgmejit enough to explain. Ii 
is distressing to see an enemy advancing into a country, but r 
is the only place in which we can beat them, and in which wi 
have always beaten them, whenever they made the attenipi^^'-^ 
The nearer uny disease approaches to a crisis, tlio nearer it is to 
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And it is only tlie last push, in which one or the other takes 

^elead. 

There are many men who will do their duty when it is not 
banted; but a genuine public spirit always appears most when 
there is most occasion for it, Thank God ! our army, though 
fatigued, is yet entire. The attack made by us yesterday was 
^der many disadvantages, natui*ally arising from the uncer- 
tainty of knowing which route the enemy would take; and, 
from that circumstance, the whole of our force could not be 
hroQght up together time enough to engage all at once. Our 
strength is yet reserved; and it is evident that Howe does not 
think himself a gainer by the affair, otherwise he would this 
doming have moved down and attacked general Washington. 
Gentlemen of the city and country, it is in your power, by a 
spirited improvement of the present circumstance, to turn it to 
* real advantage. Howe is now weaker than before, and every 
fhot will continue to reduce him. You are more immediately 
^terested than any other part of the continent; your all is at 
^*^ke; it is not so with the general cause; you are devoted by the 
?^erny to plunder and destruction : it is the encouragement which 
*f o^we, the chief of plunderers, has promised his army. Thus 
^^cumstanced, you may save yourselves by a manly resistance, 
*^<i you can have no hope in any other conduct. I never yet 
^ew our brave general, or any part of the army, officers or 
JJ^^n, out of heart, and I have seen them in circumstances a 
J^^iisand times more trying than the present. It is only 
^*iose that are not in action, that feel languor and heaviness, 
^<i the best way to rub it off is to turn out, and make sure 
^OTk of it. 

. Chir army must undoubte'^ly feel fatigue, and want a rein- 

/^I'cement, of rest, though no^. of valor. Our own interest and 

^Ppiness call upon us to give them every support in our power, 

^^<i make the burden of the day, on which the safety of this 

r3^ depends, as light as possible. Remember, gentlemen, that 

» ^ have forces both to the northward and southward of Phila- 

^^ rPliia, and if the enemy be but stopped till those can arrive, 

1^^^ citjr will be saved^ and the enemy finally routed. You 

^ ^^ too much at stake to hesitate. You ought not to think 

Q^^liour upon the matter, but to spring to action at once. 

£^^ *^^r states have been invaded, have likewise driven off the 

^^•^-«lers. Now our time and turn is come, and perhaps the 

■*^ filing stroke is reserved for us. When we look ba^k on the 
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dangers we have been saved from, and reflect on the saccenwa 
have been blessed with, it would be sinful either to be idle or 
to despair. 

I close this paper with a short address to Creneral Howai 
You, sir, are onlv lingering out the period that shall bring with 
it your defeat. You have yet scarce begun upon the war, and 
the further you enter, the faster will your troubles thicken. 
What you now enjoy is only a respite from ruin; an invitation to 
destruction; something that will lead on to our deliverance at 
your expanse. We know the cause which we are engaged in, 
and though a passionate fondness for it may make us grieve at 
every injury which threatens it, yet, when the moment of con- 
cern is over, the determination to duty returns. We are not 
moved by the gloomy smile of a worthless king, but by the 
ardent glow of generous patriotism. We fight not to enslave, 
but to set a country free, and to make room upon the earth for 
honest men to live in. In^uch a case we are sure that we are 
right > and we leave to you the despairing reflection of being the 
tool of a miserable tyrants 

OoKxaif Sbnss. 

Philadilphia, 8tpL If, 2777. 



NUMBER V. 
TO GEN. SIR WILLIAM HOWE. 

To argue with a man who has renounced the use and a^ 
thority of reason, and whose philosophy consists in holding 
humanity in contempt is like administering medicine to Uie 
dead, or endeavoring to convert an atheist by scripture. 
Enjoy, sir, your insensibility of feeling and reflecting. It is 
the prerogative of animals. And no man will envy you those 
honors, in which a savage only can be your rival and a bear 
your master. 

As the generosity of this country rewarded your brother's 
services last war, with an elegant monument in Westminster 
Abbey, it is consistent that she should bestow some mark of 
distinction upon you. You certainly deserve her notice, and a 
conspicuous place in the catalogue of extraordinary persons. 
Yet it would be a pity to pass you from the world in state^ 
and consipi you to magnificent oblivion among the tombs, 
without teilmg the future bebolder V^a."^ i^OLdajs^ \? as .n^r 
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as John, yet history ascribes their fame to Tery difilnrent 

/^illiam hath undoubtedly merited a monumeiit; but of 
nd, or with what inscription, where placed or how em- 
d, is a question that would puzzle all the heralds of St. 

in the profoundest mood of historical deliberation. We 
loss, sir, to ascertain your real character, but some- 
(rplexed how to perpetuate its identity, and preserve it 
ed from the transformations of time or mistake. A 
7 may give a false expression to your bust, or decorate 
some equivocal emblems, by which you may happen to 
to reputation and impose upon the hereafter tradition- 
Id. HI nature or ridicule may conspire, or a variety of 
bs combine to lessen, enlarge, or change Sir William's 
.nd no doubt but he who has taken so much pains to be 
r in his conduct, would choose to be just as singular in 
, his monument and his epitaph. '. 
isual honors of the dead, to be sure, are not sufficiently 
■ to escort a character like you to the republic of dust 
es; for however men may differ in their ideas of grand- 
)f government here, the grave is nevertheless a perfect 
3. Death is not the monarch of the dead, but of the 

The moment he. obtains a conquest he loses a subject, 
:e the foolish king you serve, will, in the end, war him- 
} of all his dominions. 
, proper preliminary towards the arrangement of your 

honors, we readily admit of your new rank of knight- 
The title is perfectly in character, and is your own, more 
it than creation. There are knights of various orders, 
le knight of the windmill to the knight of the post. The 
is your pattern for exploits, and the latter will assist 

settling your accounts. No honorary title could be 
lappily applied ! The ingenuity is sublime ! And your 
[faster hath discovered more genius in fitting you there- 
han in generating the most finished figure for a button^ 
anting on the properties of a button mould. 

how, sir, shall we dispose of you 1 The invention of a 
-y i8 exhausted, and Sir William is yet unprovided with 
iiment. America is anxious to bestow her funeral favors 
rou, and wishes to do it in a manner that shall distinguish 
om all the deceased heroes of the last war. The Egyp- 
^OMid of emhalming is not known to t\ic ^TesiViii\,^"f«^^^^\A 
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beirogylvphical pajrantry heath outlivecl tlie sc'ence of deci- 
phering it. Some other method, therefore, must be thought of 
to immortalize the new knight of the windmill and post Sir 
William, thanks to his stairs, is not oppressed with very delicate 
ideas. He has no ambition of bring wrapped up and handed 
about in myrrh, aloes and cassia. Less expensive odors will 
suffice; and it fortunately happens that the simple genius of 
America hath discovered the art of preserving gr d es, and em- 
bellishing them too, with much greater frugality than the 
ancients. In balmage, sir, of humble tar, you will be as secor© 
as Pharaoh, and in a hieroglyphic of feathers, rival in finery all 
the mummies of Egypt. 

As you have already made your exit from the moral world, 
and by numberless acts both of passionate and deliberate injus- 
tice, engraved an ** here lyeth " on your deceased honor, it must 
be mere affectation in you to pretend concern at the humors or 
opinions of mankind respecting you. What remains of yo* 
may expire at any time. The sooner the better. For he who 
survives his renm^tion, lives out of despite of himself, like a 
man listening to his own reproach. 

Thus entombed and ornamented, I leave you to the inspection 
of the curious, and return to the history of your yet surviving 
actions. — The character of Sir William hath undergone some 
extraordinary revolutions since his arrival in America. It is 
now fixed and known ; and we have nothing to hope from your 
candor, or to fear from your capacity. Indolence and inability 
have too large a share in your composition, ever to suffer you 
to be anything more than the hero of little villainies and un- 
finished adventures. That, which to some persons appeared 
moderation in you at first, was not produced by any real virtue 
of your own, but by a contrast of passions, dividing and holding 
you in perpetual irresolution. One vice will frequently expel 
another, without the least merit in the man, as powers in con- 
trary directions reduce each other to rest. 

It became you to have supported a dignified solemnity of 
character; to have shown a superior liberality of soul; to have 
won respect by an obstinate perseverance in maintaining order, 
and to have exhibited on all occasions such an unchangeable 
graciousness of conduct, that while we beheld in you the reso- 
lution of an enemy, we might admire in you the sincerity of a 
man. You came to America under the high sounding titles of 
oommander and commissioner*, not oiAy to sviYfi^^^^^"<» 4^-^ 
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^" rebellion, by arms, but to shame it out of countenance, by 
^^ excellence of your example. Instead of which, you have 
r^l the patron of low and vulgar frauds, the encourager of 
^^uian cruelties; and have imported a cargo of vices blacker 
*"^H those which you pretend to suppress. 

J^ankind are not universally agreed in their determination 

^' tight and wrong; but there are certain actions which the 

^^^sent of all nations and individuals hath branded with the 

^^changeable name of meanness. In the list of human vices 

^^ find some of such a retined constitution, they cannot be car- 

^^ into practice without seducing some virtue to their assist- 

^^ce: but meanness hath neither alliance nor apology. It is 

S^nerated in the dust and sweepings of other vices, and is of such 

^ hateful figure that all the rest conspire to disown it. Sir 

William, the commissioner of George the third, hath at last 

'Vouchsafed to give it rank and pedigree. He has placed the 

fugitive at the council board, and dubbed it companion of the 

order of knighthood. 

The particular act of meanness which I allude to in this 
description, is forgery. You, sir, have abetted and patronized 
the forging and uttering counterfeit continental bills. In the 
same New- York newspapers in which your own proclamation 
under your master's authority was published, oflFering, or pre- 
tending to offer, pardon and protection to these states, there 
were repeated advertisements of counterfeit money for sale, 
and persons who have come officially from you, and under the 
sanction of your flag, have been taken up in attempting to put 
them ofl[l 

A conduct so basely mean in a public character is without 
precedent or pretence. Every nation on earth, whether friends 
or enemies, will unite in despising you. 'Tis an incendiary 
war upon society, which nothing can excuse or palliate. — An 
improvement upon beggarly villainy — and shows an inbred 
wretchedness of heart made up between the venomous malignity 
of a serpent and a spiteful imbecility of an inferior reptile. 

The laws of any civilized country would condemn you to the 
gibbet without regard to your rank or title, because it is an 
action foreign to the usage and custom of war ; and should you 
fall into our hands, which pray God you niay, it will be a 
doubtful matter whether we are to consider you as a military 
p 'isoner or a prisoner for felony. 

'besides, it is exceedingly unwise and im^o\\\i\RSsi'^Q^^crt%!K^ 
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other person in the English service, to promote or even en* 
courage, or wink at the crime of forgery, in any case whatever. 
Because, as the riches of England, as a nation, are chiefly ip 
paper, and the far greater part of trade among individuals is 
carried on by the same medium, that is, by notes and di-afts on 
one another, they, therefore, of all people in the world, ought 
to endeavor to keep forgery out of sight, and, if possible, not 
to revive the idea of it. It is dangerous to make men familift* 
with a crime which they may afterwards practise to mucl^ 
greater advantage against those who first taught them. Severn ^ 
officers in the English army have made their exit at the gallov^ * 
for forgery on their agents ; for we all know, who know an 
thing of England, that there is not a more necessitous body 
men, taking them generally, than what the English officers 
They contrive to make a show at the expense of the tailors, aiL '^ 
appear clean at the charge of the washer-woman. 

England hath, at this time, nearly two hundred millio^^ 
pounds sterling of public money in paper, for which she hat***^ 
no real property: besides a large circulation of bank notei^^ 
bank post bills, and promissory notes and drafts of privat*^ 
bankers, merchants and tradesmen. She hath the greates ^ 
quantity of paper currency and the least quantity of gold anc^ 
silver of any nation in Europe; the real specie which is abou* 
sixteen millions sterling, serves only as change in large siuns— 
which are always made in paper, or for payment in small ones:- - 
Thus circumstanced, the nation is put to its wit's end, anc^ 
obliged to be severe almost to criminality, to prevent the prac^ 
tice and growth of forgery. Scarcely a session pasaes at the? 
Old Bailey, or an execution at Tyburn, but witnesseth this 
truth, yet you, sir, regardless of the policy which her necessity 
obliges her to adopt, have made your whole army intimate with 
the crime. And as all armies, at the conclusion of a war, are 
too apt to carry into practice the vices of the campaign, it will 
probably happen, that England will hereafter abound in 
forgeries, to which art the practictioners were first initiated 
under your authority in America. You, sir, have the honor of 
adding a new vice to the military catalogue; and the reason, 
perhaps, why the invention was reserved for you, is, because no 
general before was mean enough ever to think of it. 

That a man, whose soul is absorbed in the low traffic of 

vulgar vice, is incapable of moving in any snporior region, is 

clearly shown in you by tbe evexiX. oi fewiY'^ ^j^mYjai^^n. You'* 
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'uiKtary exploits have been without plan, object, or decision, 
^ftn it be possible that you or your employers suppose that the 
P^^ssession of Philadelphia will be any ways equal to the expense 
^^ expectation of the nation which supports youl What ad- 
vantages does England derive from any achievement of yours ? 
■^o her it is perfectly indifferent what place you are in, so long 
^ the business of conquest is unperformed and the charge of 
'^maintaining you remains the same. 

If the principal events of the three campaigns be attended to, 
*^e balance will appear against you at the close of each ; but 
**^e last, in point of importance to us, has exceeded the former 
^^o. It is pleasant to look back on dangers past, and equally 
f"^ pleasant to meditate on present ones when the way out 
^^ginsto appear. That period is now arrived, and the long 
doubtful winter of war is changing to the sweeter prospects or 
"^Actiory and joy. At the close of the campaign, in 1775, you 
^"^x^e obliged to retreat from Boston. In the summer of 1776, 
^P"^ appeai'ed with a numerous fleet and army in the harbor of 
f^^Vr York. By what miracle the continent was preserved in 
^'"^t season of danger is a subject of admiration ! If instead 
^ Aivasting your time against Long Island, you had run up the 
^Tth river, and landed anywhere above New York, the con- 
silience must have been, that either you would have compelled 
^^iieral Washington to fight you with very unequal numbers, 
^^ he must suddenly have evacuated the city with the loss of 
^^sirly all the stores of his army, or have surrendered for want 
^^ provisions; the situation of the place naturally producing 
^ixe or the other of these events. 

The prepartions made to defend New York were, nevertheless, 

>ise and military; because your forces were then at sea, their 

numbers uncertain; storms, sickness, or a variety of accidents 

might have disabled their coming, or so diminished them on 

their passage, that those which survived would have been in- 

. capable of opening the campaign with any prospect of success ; 

in which case the defence would have been sufficient and the 

place preserved : for cities that bave been raised from nothing 

with an infinitude of labor and expense, are not to be thrown 

away on the bare probability of their being taken. On these 

grounds the preparations made to maintain New York were as 

judicious as the retreat afterwards. While you, in the interim, 

let slip the very opportunity which seemed to put conquest in 

your power. 
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Through the whole of tlie campaign yon had nearly donb^ 
the forces which General Washington immediately command^^ 
The principal plan at that time, on our part, was to wearaw^-^j 
the season with as little loss as possible, and to raise the zxiC^ 
for the next year. Long Island, New York, forts WashingtC^^ 
and Lee were not defended after your superior force w^^^^ 
known, under any expectation of their being finally maintaine^^ 
but as a range of outworks, in the attaching of which pc:^^ 
time might be wasted, your numbers reduced, and your vanit::^:^^ 
amused by possessing them on our retreat. It was intended 
to have withdrawn the garrison from fort Washington after ^ 
had answered the former of those purposes, but the fate of th 
day put a prize into your hands without much honor to yo 
selves. 

Your progress through the Jerseys was accidental ; you had i 
not even in contemplation, or you would not have sent a principat^ 
part of your forces to Rhode Island before hand. The utmos 
hope of America in the year 1776 reached no higher than tha'^ 
she might not then be conquered. She had no expectation of- 
defeating you in that campaign. Even the most cowardly tory 
allowed that, could she withstand the shock of tJiat summer her 
independence would be past a doubt. You had then greatly the 
advantage of her. You were formidable. Your military know- 
ledge was supposed to be completa Your fleets and forces 
arrived without an accident. You had neither experience nor 
reinforcements to wait for. You had nothing to do but to begin, 
and your chance lay in the first vigorous ohset. 

America was young and unskilled. She was obliged to trust 
her defence to time and practice ; and hath, by mere dint of 
perseverence, maintained her cause, and brought the enemy to 
a condition, in which she is now capable of meeting him on any 
grounds. 

It is remarkable that in the campaign of 1776, you gained no 
more, notwithstanding your great force, than what was ^ven 
you by consent of evacuation, except fort Washington; while 
every advantage obtained by us was by fair and hard fighting. 
The dvjfeat of Sir Peter Parker was complete. The conquest of 
the Hessians at Trenton, by the remains of a retreating army, 
which but a few days before you atfected to despise, is an in- 
stance of their heroic pei-severance very seldom to be met witlL 
And the victory over the British troops at Princeton, by a har- 
asaed and wesLry party> ^lio had \>eexi v^n^ga^^^ \Xi& ^a:^ before 
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*oa inarched all night without refreshment, is attended with 
*^^h a scene of circumstances and superiority of generalship, as 
^} ever give it a place in the lirst rank in the history of great 

. W'hen I look back on the gloomy days of last winter and see 
''^^ erica suspended by a thread, I feel a triumph of joy at the 
^oUection of her delivery, and a reverence for tho characters 
'^ch snatched her from destruction. To doubt now would be 
Species of infidelity, and to forget the instruments which saved 
^ then would be ingratitude. 

5lie close of that campaign left us with the spirit of conquer- 

pj^^* The northern districts were relieved by the retreat of 

^^Jaeral Carleton over the lakes. The army under your com- 

^^nd were hunted back and had their bounds prescribed. The 

^^Utinent began to feel its military importance, and the winter 

P^-ssed pleasantly away in preparations for the next campaign. 

However confident you might be on your first arrival, the 

Result of the year 1776 gave you some idea of the difficulty, if 

iiot impossibility of conquest. To this reason I ascribe your 

delay in opening the campaign of 1777. The face of matters, 

on the close of the former year, gave you no encouragement to 

pursue a discretionary war as soon as the spring admitted the 

taking the field ; for though conquest, in that case, would have 

given you a double portion of fame, yet the experiment was- too 

hazardous. The ministry, had you failed, would have shifted 

the whole blame upon you, charged you with having acted 

without orders, and condemned at once both your plan and 

execution. 

To avoid the misfortunes, which might have involved you 
and your money accounts in perplexity and suspicion, you pru- 
dently waited the arrival of a plan of operations from England, 
which was that you should proceed to Philadelphia by way of 
the Chesapeake, and that Burgoyne, after reducing Ticon- 
deroga, should take his route by Albany, and, if necessary, join 
you. 

The splendid laurels of the last campaign have flourished in 
the north. In that quarter An. erica has surpised the world, 
and laid the foundation of this year's glory. The conquest of 
Ticonderoga (if it may be called a conquest) has, like all your 
other victories, led on to ruin. Even the provisions taken in 
that fortress (which by General Burgoyne's return was sufficient 
in bread and dour for nearly 5,000 men lor t«iL Nife^%^ ^\A\sv. 
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Wcf wmd pork for ^kr ame noiVr ci men for <me montiL^ 
9i»-rcii oolj f *'» Unseen Iiif o'nerCiCirc-v-. by enabling bim to proceec^ 
tto Saticocx iht pjhc»* o€ Jl£> •I-^s^rraecioci. A sbort review <^:^ 
die cfWTacioQs oe cbe lasc <»TiigiL vill show tbe condition at^ 

Yon bavi» ttkrn. Tkandero^ and nmrdied into Philadelphia 
Tlieae are all uie «e-viMLis wbka tbe year batb produced on jovl:^ 
pariL A triding cimpai^n indeed, compared with tbe expena^s^ 
of Kngtarsd aad ?be cv>Eui^c«P5t of tbe continent. On tbe oth^^^ 
sde. a ceosideraK'* rart ot toot nostbem force bas been rou te ^ 
by tbe New York ntilitza nnder Crenera] Herkemer. For — 

Sianwix bas br^T^Ij ^Tirrived a compound attack of soldier 

and siTa:;^esw aa^i tbe bietsie-p^rs ba^e fled. Tbe battle of Bei 
nizigtoa l^&s pat a tb^msand prLSoners into oor bands* with a' 
tbeir arms^ stores, arcillerr and ba;i::^:ace. General Ban^ovn^^ 
in two er:sr*£«i»*iitSw bsLS Veen defeaced : bimselt. bis armv, an--^ 
ail that were his aad theirs are now oors. Ticonderoga an ** 
Iikd«efK£Ld«rncte^ are retakezu and not tbe sbadow of an enem,,;;^ 

remains in all tbe nortbera districcs. At tbis instant we ha% 

np war^is »:-f eleven tbonsaod prisoners^ berween sixty and se vent,^^ 
pieoes >: f vnk^ ordnance^ be^es sciaII arms, tents, stores, &c 

In 'iri-rr z*y know tbe real v^Iae of diotse advantages, we mu^^ 
rereTse tibe scene, and supp^jee General Gates and tbe force h^ 
coounand'ed to be at year merv*y as pHsoners^ and General Bui^^ 
goyn-r, wicb bis army of >:IIiers and sava^es^ to be alread;^^ 
joined CO yoa in Pennsylvania. So dismal a picture can scarcel^^ 
hft Irx>k<eii aL It bas all tbe tracing and eolorinsrs of borrc^ ^ 
and de^nir: and excites tbe moist swelling emotions of grati^^ 
tud=t^ by exbibidng tbe miseries we are so giacioosly preserve^ 



I admire tbe distribotion of laurels aroond tbe continents 
It is tbe^ «iH!imest of fnni;re onion. Soctb Carolina bas bad her 
d»r fji auciferincis and of ifanie: and tbe otber soatbem states 
bave exerted tbentselves in pn>portion to tbe force tbat invaded 
or insEsleed tbem. Towards tbe close of tbe cjumpaign in 177€, 
tikae middle states were called apon and did tbeir daty nobly. 
Tbey were witnesses to tbe almost expiring flame of boman 
fnsedom. It was tbe dose stragi^irle of life and dcatb. Tbe line 
of in^isibLe division: and on wbich. tbe anaba ted fortitude of a 
Wskr^iiiiZ^^OTi pr^e- vailed, and savet.1 cbe spark tbat bas since blazed 
in tb* nortb witb U£rrivaiie\i instrw 

"^ si^ whttk S'^^^^ ex'^\H!(& Vavt^ "css^ ^^erfonnedt 
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-^^rongh all the variety of changes and opportnnities which the 
^*r has produced, I know no one action of yours that can be 
^vled masterly. You have moved in and out, backwards and 
:?^^^aa:xls, round and round, as if valor consisted of a military 
^\^\ The history and figure of your movements would be truly 
r^^'^culous could they be justly delineated. They resemble the 
a Dors of a puppy pursuing his tail; the end is still at the same 
^stance, and sJl the turnings round must be done over again. 
l^e first appearance of affairs of Ticonderoga wore such an 
epitomising aspect, that it was necessary, in July, to detach a 
f!'J^ of the forces to the support of that quarter, which wer« 
1 *^^mvise destined or intended to act against you; and this, per- 
^^Ps, has been the means of postponing your downfall to 
^^^tier campaign. The destruction of one army at a time is 
^i^fe enough. We know, sir, what we are about, what we have 
^o, and how to do it. ' 
1^ Y"our progress from the Chesapeake was marked by no capi- 
^ ^ stroke of policy or heroism. Your principal aim was to get 
l^^^eral Washington between the Delaware and Schuykil, and 
^*^^^?veen Philadelphia and your army. In that situation, with 
v^ ^i^er on each side of his flanks, which united about five miles 
^low the city, and your army above him, you could have inter- 
^Pted his reinforcements and supplies, cut off all his communi- 
^^^ions with the country, and, if necessary, have despatched 
^^istance to open a passage for General Burgoyne. This 
^teme was too visible to succeed : for had General Washington 
^^ftered you to command the open country above him, I think 
H a very reasonable conjecture that the conquest of Burgoyne 
'^ould not have taken place, because you could, in that case, 
have relieved him. It was therefore necessary, while that im- 
portant victory was in suspense, to trepan you into a situation 
in which you could only be on the defensive, without the power 
of affording him assistance. The manoeuvre had its effect, and 
Burgoyne was conquered. 

There has been something unmilitary and passive in you from 
the time of your passing the Schuykil 1 and getting possession of 
Philadelphia, to the close of the campaign. You mistook a trap 
for a conquest; the probability of which had been made known 
to Europe, and the edge of your triumph taken off by your own 
information long before. 

Having got you into this situation, a scheme for a general 
attack upon you at German town was carried m\*o %n8J&^3\\k<3si^'^ 
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the 4th of October, snd tlioagh tlM w accesm wme not equal to tta.^ 
excellence of the pl&zu jec the attempting it proved the geniu ^^ 
of Aniericak to be on the rise, and her power approaching C'O 
•uperiorit V. The jbacuriiy of the xnomin;; was your best frfen ci, 
for a t<>^ is al wavs tavorabie to a hunt<ed enemv. Some week^ s 
after this you likr^wis^ planned an attack on General Washin^^' 
too, while a: \Vhi:«:aiarsh. Yoa marched oat with inlini^t:'^ 
parade, but on dudin^ him preparing to attack you next mor:^^' 
ing. voa pmdeatly turned aboat, and retreated to ^uladelpk ^^^ 
with all rhe precipirarioa of a man conqaered in imagiaatio^^' 
ImmediateLy after the battle of Germantown, the probabil^^^'y 
of Burjoyue's defeat gave a new policy to afiaiis in Pemis^^^ 
Tania. and it was juiged most consistent with the general safe^^"^^ 
of America, to wait the issue of the northern campaign. Slo^^^]'^ 
and sure is sound work. The news of that victory arrived ^ ^^^ 
our camp on the ISth of iX^tober^ and no aooner did the sho^^^ ^^ 
of joy aiid the report of the thirteen cannon reach yoi 
ears« than you resolved upon a retreat, and the next day, th^ 
is, the 19ih, you withdrew your drooping army into Philad^ 
phia. This movement was evidently dictated by fear; acr^^^^-^^ ^ 








carried with it a pociitive confe^jsion that you cbreaded a secoi -^*" 
attack. It was hiding: voun^elf amons: women and childre^ 
and sleeping away the choicest part of a campaign in expensii 
inactivity. An army in a city can never be a conquering arm^ 
The situation admits onlv of defence. It is mere shelter : air== 

m 

every military power in Europe will conclude you to be evenl? — °' 
ally defeated. 

The time when you made this retreat was the very time jC^:^^ 
ought to have fought a battle in order to put yourself in a cor:^ 
dition of recovering in Pennsylvania what you had lost "^ 
Saratoga. And the reason why you did not must be eith^^'' 
prudence or cowardice ; the former supposes your inability, ai»^ 
the latter needs no explanation I draw no conclusions, sir, hvMt 
such as are naturally deduced from known and visible &ct£^ 
and such as will always have a being while the hucta which pro- 
duceil them remain unaltere<i. 

After this i-etreat a new difficulty arose which exhibited the 

m 

power of Britain in a very contemptible light ; which was the 

attack and defence of Mud-Island. For several weeks did that 

little uutinisheil fortress stand out against all the attempts of 

adwiinJ and ^neral Howe, It w^s Ih'^ iaA>W of Bender real- 

iMed on the J^eiawareu Scheme alter sc\i^\xi«^ %aA \»x<» \xy^\\ 
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jowje Were tried and defeated. The garrison, with scarce any- 
tning to cover them but tlieir bravery, survived in the midst of 
^^^ shot and shells, and were at last obliged to give it up more 
^ the powers of time and gunpowder than to the nuiitary 
*^Periority of the besiegers. 

J-t is my sincere opinion that matters are in a much worse 
^^dition with you than what is generally known. Your mas- 
•|J^ speech at the opening of parliament, is like a soliloquy on 
^ luck. It shows him to be coming a little to his reason, for 
®^5e of pain is the first symptom of recovery in profound 
^pefaction. His condition is deplorable. He is obliged to 
. ^t>mit to all the insults of France and Spain, without daring 
know or resent them: and thankful for the most trivial 
'^^ons to the most humble remonstrances. The time was 
tien he could not deign an answer to a petition from America, 
'■^d the time now is when he dare not give an answer to an 
•^Bx)nt from France. The capture of Burgoyne's army will sink 
•^^s consequence as much in Europe as in America. In his 
l^eech he expresses his suspicions at the warlike preparations of 
* :rance and Spain, and as he has only the one army which you 
•^mmand to support his character in the world with, it remains 
^«ry uncertain when, or in what quarter it will be most wanted, 
^T can be best employed ; and this will partly account for the 
^reat care you take to keep it from action and attacks, for 
should Burgoyne's fate be yours, which it probably will, Eng- 
land may take her endless farewell not only of all America but 
of all the West-Indies. . 

Never did a nation invite destruction upon itself with the 
eagerness and the ignorance with which Britain has dona 
Bent upon the rxdn of a young and unoffending country, she 
has drawn the sword that has wounded herself to the heart, 
and in the agony of her resentment has applied a poison for a 
cure. Her conduct towards America is a compound of n,$rQ 
and lunacy; she aims at the government of it, yet preserves 
neither dignity nor character in her methods to obtain it 
Were government a mere manufacture or article of commerce, 
immaterial by whom it should be made or sold, we might as 
well employ her as another, but when we consider it as the 
fountain from whence the general manners and morality of a 
country take their rise, that the persons intrusted with the 
execution thereof are by their serious example and authority 
to sapport these principles^ how abomina\>Vj q}qenl£^\&^^\^<^ 
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of being hereafter goremed by a set of men "^o have beoii 
guilty of forgery, perjury, treachery, theft, and every species of 
villainy which the lowest wretches on earth could practise or 
invent. What greater public curse can be&Jl any country tha-n 
to be under such authority, and what greater blessing than "fco 
be delivered therefrom. The soul of any man of sentiment 
would rise in brave rebellion against them, and spurn them from 
the earth. 

The malignant and venomous tempered General Vaughan ha* 
amused his savage fancy in burning the whole town of KingB- 
ton, in York government, and the late governor of that staiiCj 
Mr. Tyron, in his letter to General Parsons, has endeavored 
to justify it, and declared his wish to bum the houses of every 
committeeman in the country. Such a confession from one wlxo 
was once intrusted with the powers of civil government is ^ 
reproach to the character. But it is the wish and the declarB' 
tion of a man, whom anguish and disappointment have drivon 
to despair, and who is daily decaying into the grave with coi*" 
stitutional rottenness. 

There is not in the compass of language a suflSiciency o^word^ 
to express the baseness of your king, his ministry and his amoy' 
They have refined upon villainy till it wants a name. To fcl*® 
fiercer vices of former ages they have added the dregs and 
scummings of the most finished rascality, and are so complete!/ 
sunk in serpentine deceit, that there is not left among them o^ 
generous enemy. 

From such men and such masters, may the gracious hand or 
Heaven preserve America ! And though the sufferings she now 
endures are heavy, and severe, they are like straws in the wind 
compared to the weight of evils she would feel under the gov- 
ernment of your king, and his pensioned parliament. 

There is something in meanness which excites a species ol 
resentment that never subsides, and something in cruelty which 
stirs ^ up the heart to the highest agony of human hatred; 
Britain hath filled up both these characters till no addition can 
be made, and hath not reputation left with us to obtain credit 
for the slightest promise. The will of God hath parted us, and 
the deed is registered for eternity. When she shall be a spot 
scarcely visible among the nations, America shall flourish the 
favorite of heaven, and the friend of mankind. 

For the domestic happiness of Britain and the peace of the 
world, I wish she had not a ioot oi W\^ W\. ^l\a.t is circum- 
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scribed within her own island. Extent of dominion has been 
ner rain, and instead of civilizing others has brutalized herself. 
Ser lafce reduction of India, under Clive and his successors, 
^as nofc so properly a conquest as an extermination of mankind. 
one is the only power who could practise the prodigal barbarity 
of tying men to the mouths of loaded cannon and blowing them 
*^^y. It happens that General Burgoyne, who made the report 
^f that horrid transaction, in the house of commons, is now a 
prisoner with us, and though an enemy, I can appeal to him for 
p«e truth of it, being confident that he neither can nor will deny 
'*• Yet Clive received the approbation of the last parliament. 
^Vhen we take a survey of mankind, we cannot help cursing 
^^e wretch, who, to the unavoidable misfortunes of nature, shall 
^^IfuUy add the calamities of war. One would think there 
^'^I'e evils enough in the world without studying to increase 
l^^m, and that life is sufficiently short without shaking the sand 
^^t measures it The liistories of Alexander and Charles of 
l^eden are the histories of human devils; a good man cannot 
^ink of their actions without abhorrence, nor of their deaths 
^thout rejoicing. To' soe tlio ))0untics of heaven destroyed, 
^^ beautiful face of niiture laid waste, and the choicest works 
^ creation and art tumblcHJ Into ruin, would fetch a curse from 
*^« soul of piety itself. I*>nt in this country the aggravation 
^ heiditeiiod l>y a new conibinntion of alfecting circumstances. 
America was young, and, compared with otht^r countries, was 
^irtous. None but a II<m-oc1 of uncommon malice would have 
^>iade war upon infunty and innocence and none but a people 
of tlie most fini-lc d f'«riiiudp, dared under those circumstances, 
nave r(»sit»l«M| »! tyranny The natives, or their ancestors, had 
fled from lln» f « • • oppressions of England, and with the in- 
dustry of l>eu8 had lnuii;c»d a wilderness into a habitable world. 
To Britain tliey were indebted for nothing. The country was 
the gift of heaven, and God alone is their Lord and Sovereign. 
The time, sir, will come when you, in a melancholy hour, 
shall reckon up your miseries by your murders in America. 
Life, with you, begins to wear a clouded aspect. The vision of 
pleasurable delusion is wearing away, and changing to the barren 
wild of age and sorrow. The poor reflection of having served 
jrour king will yield you no consolation in your parting moments. 
He will crumble to the same undistinguished ashes with your- 
jelf, and have sins enough of his own to answer for. It is nob 
;he farciaJ benedictions of a bishop, nor tide crm^TL^Vy^^^Tv^ 
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of a court of chaplains, nor the formality of an act of pariu^ 
ment, that can change guilt into innocents, or make the punisb- 
ment one pang the less. You may, perhaps, be unwilling to be 
serious, but this destruction of the good of Providence, this 
havoc of the human race, and this sowing the world with mis- 
chief, must be accounted for to him who made and governs it 
To us they are only present sufferings, but to him they are deep 
rebellions. 

If there is a sin superior to every other, it is that of wilfal 
and offensive war. Most other sins are circumscribed within 
narrow limits, that is, the power of one man cannot give them 
a very general extension, and many kinds of sins have only & 
mental existence from which no infection arises: but he who is 
the author of a war, lets loose the whole contagion of hell, ft&d 
opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. We leave it to 
England and Indians to boast of these honors; we feel no thirst 
for such savage glory; a nobler fame, a purer spirit animates 
America. She has taken up the sword of virtuous defence; she 
has bravely put herself between Tyranny and Freedom, between 
a curse and a blessing, determined to expel the one and protect 
the other, 

It is the object only of war that makes it honorable. And 
if their was ever a just war since the world began, it is this in 
which America is now engaged. She invaded no land of yonrs. 
She hired no mercenaries to bum your towns, nor Indians to 
massacre their inhabitants. She wanted nothing from you ; and 
was indebted for nothing to you; and thus circumstanced, her 
defence is honorable and her posterity is certain. 

Yet it is not on the justice only, but likewise on the impor- 
tance of this cause that I ground my seeming enthusiastical 
confidence of our success. The vast extension of America makes 
her of too much value in the scale of Providence, to be cast, 
like a pearl before swine, at the feet of an European island; and 
of much less consequence would it be that Britain were sunk in 
the sea than that America should miscarry. There has been 
such a chain of extraordinary events in the discovery of this 
country at first, in the peopling and planting it afterwards, in 
the rearing and nursing it to its present state, and in the pro- 
tection of it through the present war, that no man can doubt, 
but Providence hath some nobler end to accomplish, than the 
gratification of the petty elector of Hanover, or the ignorant 
and insjgniGc&nt king of Britain- 
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I blood of the martyrs hath been the seed of the Christ- 
;h, so the political persecutions of England will and 
dy enriched America with industry, experience, union, 
trtance. Before the present era she was a mere chaos 
8nted*colomes, individually exposed to the ravages of the 
kud the invasion of any power that Britain should be 
ith. She had nothing that she could call her own. 
ity depended upon accident The convulsions of Eur- 
t have thrown her from one conqueror to another, till 
been the slave of all, and ruined by every one; for 
had spirit enough to become her own master, there 
knowing to which master she should belong. That 
lank God, is past, and she is no longer the dependent, 

colonies of Britain, but the Independent and United 
America, knowing no master but heaven and herself, 
^our king, may call this "delusion," "rebellion," or 
ne you please. To us it is perfectly indifferent. The 
. determine the character, and time will give it a name 
; as his own. 

%ve now, sir, iried the fate of three campaigns, and can 
are to England, th»t nothing is to be got on your part, 
8 and broken bones, and nothing on hers but waste of 
I credit, and an increase of poverty and taxes. You 
)nly where you might have been two years ago, without 
of a single ship, and yet not a step more forward 
the conquest of the continent; because, as I have 
tinted, " an army in a city can never be a conquering 
The full amount of your losses, since the beginning of 

exceeds twenty thousand men, besides millions of 
for which you have nothing ih exchange. Our ex- 
aough great, are circulated within ourselves. Yours 
t sinking of money, and that from both ends at once; 
iring troops out of the nation, and in paying them 
is, because the money in neither case can return to 

We are already in possession of the prize, you only 
t of it. To us it is a real treasure, to you it would be 
3mpty triumph. Our expenses will repay themfielves 
:old interest, while yours entail upon you everlasting 

, review, sir, of the ground which yon have gone over, 
; teach you policy, if it cannot honesty. You stand 
very tottering foundation, A chaiig<a cA >3aa \sasasiyr3 
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in Eugland may probably bring your measures into qoestio] 
and your head to the block. Olive, with all his successes, had 
some difficulty in escaping, and yours being all a war of loesefl^ 
will afford you less pretensions, and your enemies more grotmdi 
for impeachment, • 

Go home, sir, and endeavor to save the remains of your 
ruined country, by a just representation of the madness of her 
measures. A few moment^ well applied, may yet preserve 
her from political destruction. I am not one of those wlio 
wish to see Europe in a flame, because I am persuaded tlut 
such an event will not shorten the war. The rupture, at pre- 
sent, is confined between the two powers of America and Eng- 
land. England finds that she cannot conquer America, and 
America has no wish to conquer England. You are fighting 
for what you can never obtain, and we are defending what we 
never mean to part with. A few words, therefore, settle the 
bargain. Let England mind her own business and we will 
mind ours. Govern yourselves, and wo will govern ourselves. 
You may then trade where you please unmolested by us, and 
we will trade where we please unmolested by you; and sudi 
articles as we can purchase of each other better than elsewhere 
may be mutually done. If it were possible that you could carry 
on the war for twenty years you must still come to this point at 
last, or worse, and the sooner you think of it the better it will 
be for you. 

My official situation enables me to know the repeated insults 
which Britain is obliged to put up with from foreign powerSi 
and the wretched shifts that she is driven to, to gloss them over. 
Her reduced strength and exhausted coffers in a three years 
war with America, hath given a powerful superiority to Franc?^ 
and Spain. She is not now a match for them. But if neither 
councfl can prevail on her to think, nor sufferings awaken h^' 
to reason, she must e'en go on, till the honor of England b^ 
comes a proyerb of contempt, and Europe dub her the Land o 
Fools. 

I am. Sir, with every wish for an honorable peace, 
Your friend, enemy, and countryman, 

Common Seksb. 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF AMERICA 
WjTB. eXL the pleasure witYi wY^dki a ni^Ai ^-sLOck&XL^g&a bad co^ 
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pany for good, I take my leave of Sir William and return to 3'ou. 
It is now nearely three years since the tyranny of Britain re- 
oeived it first repulse by the arms of America. A period which 
has given birth to a new world, and erected a monument to the 
lolly of the old. 

I cannot help being sometimes surprised at the complimentary 
references which I have seen and heard made to ancient his- 
tories and transactions. The wisdom, civil governments, and 
sense of honor of the states of Greece and Kome, are frequently 
held up as objects of excellence and imitation. Mankind have 
lived to every little purpose, if, at this period of the world, they 
nnst go two or three thousand years back for lessons and ex- 
Maples. We do great injustice to ourselves by placing them 
in such a superior line. We have no just authority for it, 
neither can we tell why it is that we should suppose ourselves 
inferior. 

Could the mist of antiquity be cleared away, and men and 
*l^gs be viewed as they really were, it is more then probable 
tliat they would admire us, rather then we them. America has 
surmounted a greater variety and combination of difficulties, 
tlian, I beUeve, ever fell to the share of any one people, in the 
same space of time, and has replenished the world with more 
. useful knowledge and sounder maxims of civil government than 
vere ever produced in any age before. 

Had it not been for America, there had been no such thing 
*8 freedom left throughout the whole universe. England hath 
lost hers in a long chain of rights reasoning from wrong prin- 
ciples, and it is from this country, now, that she must learn the 
'^solution to redress herself, and the wisdom how to accomplish it. 
The Grecians and E/Omans were strongly possessed of the 
^^tof liberty but not the principle, for at the time that they were 
^'^^^Unined not to be slaves themselves, they employed their 
^^er to enslave the rest of mankind. But this distinguished 
^^ is blotted by no one misanthropical vice. In short, if the 
P^ciple on which the cause is founded, the universal blessings 
^^ are to rise from it, the difficulties that accompanied it, the 
•T^^^om with which it has been debated, the fortitude by which 
X *^s been supported, the strength of the power which we had 
A J^J)pose, and the condition in which we undertook it, be all 
^,^^n in one view, we may justly style it the most virtuous and 
^^trious revolution that ever graced the history of mankind. 
"^good opimon of ourselves is exceedingly uecea^t'^ VxlYcvn^^ 
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ilia, but absolutely necessaiy in public life, and of the utmost 
iir^iurtance in supporting national character. I have no notion 
of yielding the palm of the United States to any GrecianB or 
Komans that were ever bom. We have equalled the bravesi 
in times of danger, and excelled the wisest in construction of 
civil governments. 

From this agreeable eminence let us take a review of present 
affairs. The spirit of corruption is so inseparable interwoven 
with British politics, that their ministry suppose all mankind 
are governed by the same motives. They have no idea of a 
people submitting even to temporary inconvenience from an 
attachment to rights and privileges. Their plans of business 
are calculated by the hour and /or the hour, and are uniform in 
nothing but the corruption which gives them birtL They never 
had, neither have they at this time, any regular plan for the 
couquest of America by arms. They know not how to go about 
it, neither have they power to eftect it if they did know. The 
thing is not within the compass of human practicability, for 
America is too extensive either to be fully conquered or pamvely 
defended. But she may be actively defended by defeating or 
making prisoners of the army that invades her And this is 
the only system of defence that can be effectual in a large 
country. 

There is something in a war carried on by invasion which 
makes it differ in circumstances from any other mode of war, 
because he who conducts it cannot tell whether the ground h® 
gains be for him, or against him, when he first obtains it. ^ 
the winter of 1776, General Howe marched with an air of vic- 
tory through the Jerseys, the consequence of which was his 
defeat; and General Burgoyne at Saratoga experienced the fcam® 
fate from the same cause The Spaniards, about two years ago, 
were defeated by the Algerines is the same manner, that is, 
their first triumphs became a trap in which they were totally 
routed. And whoever will attend to the circumstances and 
events of a war, carried on by invasion, will find, that any v^" 
vader, in order to be finally conquered, must first begin to 
conquer. 

I confess myself one of those who believe the loss of Phil*' 
de^phia to be attended with more advantasjeiJ than injuries- 
The case stood thus: The enemy imagined Philadelphia tob^ 
of more importance to us than it really was ; for we all kno^ 
that it had long ceased to be a port*, iv.o^ a c&r^o of goods ha^^ 
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m brought into it for near a twelvemonth, nor any fixed 
■nufacturies, nor even ship-building, carried on in it; yet as 
5 enemy believed the conquest of it to be practicable, and to 
it belief added the absurd idea that the soul of all America 
B centred there, and would be conquered there, it naturally 
ilows that their possession of it, by not answering the end 
oposed, must break up the plans they had so foolishly gone 
K)n, and either oblige them to form a new one, for which 
eip pre.sent strength is not sufficient, or give over the attempt. 
We never had so small an army to fight against, nor so fair 
I opportunity of final success as now. The death wound is 
ready given. The day is ours if we follow it up. The enemy, 
^ his situation, is within our reach, and by his reduced 
rength is within our power. The ministers of Britain may 
ge as they please, but our part is to conquer their armies. 
3t them wrangle and welcome, but let it not draw our attention 
om the one thing needful. Here, in this spot is our own 
winess to be accomplished, our felicity secured. What we 
^ve now to do is as clear as light, and*the whv to do it is as 
raight as a line. It needs not to be. commented upon, yet, in" 
der to be perfectly understood I will put a case that cannot 
Imit of a mistake. 

Had the armies under Grenerals Howe and Burgoyne been 
uted, and taken post at Germantown, and had the northern 
^y under General Gates been joined to that under General 
ashington, at Whitemarsh, the consequence would have been 
jSneral action; and if in that action we had killed and taken 
^ Same number of officers and men, that is, between nine and 
' thousand, with the same quantity of artillery, arms, stores, 
•> as have been taken at the northward, and obliged genera] 
^e with the remains of his army, that is, with the same 
^ber he now commands, to take shelter in Philadelphia, we 
^Id certainly have thought ourselves the greatest heroes in 
^orld; and should, as soon as the season permitted, have 
^cted together all the force of the continent and laid siege 
'He city, for it requires a much greater force to besiege ah 
^j in a town than to defeat him in the field. The case 
^ is just the same as if it had been produced by the means I 
^^ here supposed. Between nine and ten thousand have 
•U killed and taken, all their stores are in our possession, and 
^eral Howe, in consequence of that victory, has thrown him- 
^ for shelter into Piiiiadelphia. He, or \na\inAm^ltv»a>i 
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Galloway, may form what pretences they please, yet no jusl 
reason can be given for their going into winter quarters ao 
early as the 19 th of October, bat their apprehensions of a 
defeat if they continued out, or their conscious inability of 
keeping the field with safety. I see no advantage which can 
arise to America by hunting the enemy fi*om state to state. It 
is a triumph without a prize, and wholly unworthy the attention 
of a people determined to conquer. Neither can any state 
promise itself security while the enemy remains in a condition 
to transport themselves from one part of the continent to 
another. Howe, likewise, ^nnot conquer where we have no 
army to oppose, therefore any such removals in him are mean 
and cowardly, and reduces Britain to a common pilferer. K 
he retreats from Philadelphia, he will be despised; if he stays, 
he may be shut up and starved out, &nd the country, if he »ul- 
vances into it, may become his Saratoga. He has his choice of 
evils and we of opportunities. If he moves early, it is not 
only a sign but a proof that he expects no reinforcements, antl 
his delay will prove that he either waits for the arrival of a 
plan to go upon, or force to execute it, or both; in which case 
our strength will increa.se more than his, therefore in any case 
we cannot be wrong if wo do but proceed. 

The particular condition of Pennsylvania deserves the attent- 
ion of all the other staXes. Her military strength must not be 
estimated by the number of inhabitants. Here are men of all 
nations, characters, professions and interests. Here are the 
firmest whiga, surviving, like sparks in the ocean, unquenched 
and uncooled in the midst of discouragement and disaffection. 
Here are men loosing their all with cheerfulness, and collecting 
fire and fortitude from the flwnes of their own estates. Here 
are others skulking in secret, many making a market of the 
times, and numbers who are changing to whig or tory with the 
circumstances of every day. 

It is by mere dint of fortitude and perseverance that th© 
whigs of this state have been able to maintain so good a counte- 
nance, and do even whi^t they have done. We want help, 9X^^ 
the sooner it can arrive the more ejffectual it will be. Th© 
invaded state, be it which it may, will always feel an additional 
burden upon its back, and be hard set to support its civil power 
with sufficent authority : and this difficulty will rise or fall, ^ 
proportion as the other states throw in their assistance to the 
common cause. 
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he enemy will most probably make many manoBuvres at the 
ling of this campaign, to amuse and draw off the attention 
)he several states from the one thing needful. We may 
Bct to hear of alarms and pretended expeditions to this place 
that place, to the southward, the eastward, and the north- 
d, all intended to prevent our forming into one formidable 
J. The less the enemy's strength is, the more subtleties of 
kind will they make use of. Their existence depends upon 
)ecause the force of America, when collected, is suf^cent to 
How their present army up. It is therefore our business to 
ce short work of it, by bending our whole attention to this 

'principal point, for the instant that the main body under 
leral Howe is defeated, all the inferior alarms throughout 
continent, like so many shadows, will follow his downfall. 
^e only way t-o finish a war with the least possible blood- 
d, or perhaps without any, is to collect an army, against 

power of which the enemy shall have no chance. By not 
ng this, we prolong the war, and double both the calamities 
1 expenses of it. What a rich and happy country would 
lerica be, were she, by a vigoi»ous exertion, to reduce Howe 
she has reduced Burgoyne. Her currency would rise to 
llions beyond its present value. Every man would be rich, 
1 every man would have it in his power to be happy. And 
^y not do these things 1 What is their to hinder % America 
^ier own mistress, and can do what she pleases. 
If we had not at this time a man in the field, we could, 
^'Grtheless, raise an army in a few weeks sufficient to over- 
^Im all the force which General Howe at present commands. 
?or and determination will do any thing and every thing. 
^ began the war with this kind of spirit, why not end it with 
' Same] Here, gentlemen, is the enemy. Here is the army. 
* interest, the happiness of all America, is centered in this 
^^^uined spot. Come and help us. Here are laurels, come 
^ share them. Here are tories, come and help us to expel 
'^. Here are whigs that will make you welcome, and enemies 
^ dread vour coming. 

•^e worst of all policy is that of doing things by halves, 
^y wise and pound foolish has been the ruin of thousands. 
^ present spring, if rightly improved, will free us from all 
^bles, and save us the expense of millions. We have now 
y one army to cope with. No opportunity can be fairer; no 
^ect more promising. I shall conclude tbia ^^o^et n^XJcv ^ 
9 
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ftiw outlines of a plan, either for filling up the battalions witli 
<'?:oeilition, or for raising an additional force, for any limited 
time, on any sudden emergency. 

That in which every man is interested, is every man's duty to 
support. And any burden which falls equally on all men, and 
from which every man is to receive an equal benefit, is conaistettt 
with blie most perfect ideas of liberty. I would wish to reviw 
something of that virtuous ambition which first called America 
into the field. Then every man was eager to do his part, aod 
porhaps the principal reason why we have in any degree fcifleii 
therefrom, is, because we did not set a right value by it at firsts 
but left it to blaze out of itself, instead of regulating and pre* 
serving it by just proportions of rest and service. 

Suppose any state whose number of effective inhabitants was 
80,000, should be required to furnish 3,200 men towards the 
defence of the continent on any sudden emergency. 

1st, Let the whole number of effective inhabitsuits be divided 
into hundreds : then if each of those hundreds turn out four 
men, the whole number of 3,200 will be had. 

2nd, Let the name of each hundred men be entered in a book, 
and let four dollars be collected from each man, with as much 
more as any of the gentlemen, whose abilities can afford it, shall 
please to throw in, which gifts likewise, shall be entered against 
the names of the donors. 

3rd, Let the sums so collected be offered as a present, ovef 
and above the botnty of twenty dollars, to any four who may 
be inclined to propose themselves as volunteers; if more thaJJ- 
four offer, the majority of the subscribers present shall determine 
which : if none offer, then four out of the hundred shall be takeU- 
by lot, who shall be entitled to the said sums, and shall eitheJ^ 
go, or provide others that will, in the space of six days. 

4th, As it will always happen, that in the space of ground aJ* 
which an hundred men shall live, there will be always a numbed 
of persons who, by age and infirmity, are incapable of doing 
personal service, and as such persons are generally possessed of 
the greatest part of the property in any country, their portion 
of service, thereofore, will be to furnish each man witfi a blanket, 
which will make a regimental coat, jacket, and breeches, or 
clothes in lien thereof, and another for a watch cloak, and two 
pair of shoes ; for however choice people may be of these things 
matters not in cases of this kind ; those who live always in houses 
can £nd msuij ways to keep t\iemaei\.Ne» varm^ but it is a shame 
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•ad a sin to snffer a soldier in the field to want a blanket while 
tliere is one in the country. 

Should the clothing not be wanted, the superannuated or 
infirm persons possessing property, may, in lieu thereof, throw 
ill their money subscriptions towards increasing the bounty ; 
for though age will naturally exempt a person from personal 
service, it cannot exempt him from his share of the charge, be- 
cause the men are raised for the defence of property and 
liberty jointly. 

There never was a scheme against which objections might not 
be raised. But this alone is not a sufficient reason for rejection. 
The only line to judge truly upon, is to draw out and admit all 
the objections which can fairly be made, and place against them 
all the contrary qualities, conveniences and advantages, then 
by striking a balance you come at the true character of any 
scheme, principle or position. 

The most material advantages of the plan here proposed are, 
^e, expedition, and cheapness; yet the men so raised get a 
inuch larger bounty than is anywhere at present given; because 
all the expenses, extravagance, and consequent idleness of re- 
cruiting are saved or prevented. The country incurs no now 
debt nor interest thereon; the whole matter being all settled at 
once and entirely done with. It is a subscription answering 
all the purposes of a tax, without either the charge or trouble 
<>i collecting. The men are ready for the field with the greatest 
possible expedition, because it becomes the duty of the in- 
habitants themselves, in every part of the country, to find 
their proportion of men, instead of leaving it to a recruiting 
^^^geant, who, be he ever so industrious, cannot know always 
^We to apply. 

^ do not propose this as a regular digested plan, neither will 
^be limits of this paper admit of any further remarks upon it. 
A believe it to be a hint capable of much improvement, and as 
^ch submit it to the public. 

CoMHOir Sense. 

^AscoASTSii March f i, i779> 
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• NUMBER VL 

TO THE E AEL OF CARLISLE, GENERAL CLINTON, AND WTXi- 
LIAM EDEN, ESQ., BRITISH COMMISIONERS, AT NB^V^ 
YORK. 

There is a dignity in the warm passions of a whig, which, is 
never to be found in the cold malice of a tory. In the oxie 
nature is only heated — in the other she is poisoned. Tlie 
instant the former has it in his power to punish, he feels a dis- 
position to forgive ; but the canine venom of the latter kno'^^^ 
no relief but revenge. This geneitil distinction will, I belie ^"«> 
apply in all cases, and suit as well the meridian of England as 
America. 

As I presume your last proclamation will undergo the stx'ic- 
tures of other pens, I shall confine my remarks to only a fo^v 
parts thereof. All that you have said might have been cotB' 
prised in half the compass. It is tedious and unmeaning, etx"^" 
only a repetition of your former follies, with here and there ^^ 
offensive aggravation. Your cargo of pardons will have i^^ 
market — it is unfashionable to look at them — even speculatic>** 
is at an end. They have become a perfect drug, and no w^y 
calculated for the climate. 

In the course of your proclamation you say, " The policy ^^ 
well as the benevolence of Great Britain have thus far checl^p* 
the extremes of war, when they tended to distress a people sti " 
considered as their fellow subjects, and to desolate a countx'V 
shortly to become again a source of mutual advantage." Wli^^ 
you mean by " the benevolence of Great Britain " is to me incon- 
ceivable. To put a plain question : do you consider yourselvt^*^ 
men or devils 1 For until this point is settled, no determinate* 
sense can be put upon the expression. You have alrea(?/ 
equalled, and in many cases excelled, the savages of either 
Indies, and if you have yet a cruelty in store you must have 
imported it, unmixed with every human material| from the 
original warehouse of hell 

To the interposition of Providence, and her blessings on our 
endeavors, and not to British benevolence, are we indebted for 
the short chain that limits your ravages. Remember you ^ ' 
13 ot at this time, comuiand a foot of land on the continent »' 
America. Staten Island, York l^\v.uvv\., -^ ^m^A\ \^^rt of Lo:.. 
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Island, and Rhode Island, circumscribe your power ; and even 

those you hold at the expense of the West Indies. To avoid a 

defeat, or prevent a desertion of your troops, you have taken 

'ip your quarters in holes and corners of inaccessible security; 

and in order to conceal what every one can perceive, you now 

endeavor to impose your weakness upon us for an act of 

inercy. If you think to succeed by such shadowy devices, you 

are but infants in the political world ; you have the A, B, C, 

of stratagem yet to learn, and are wholly ignorant of the people 

you have to contend with. Like men in a state of intoxication, 

you forget that the rest of the world have eyes, and that the 

^ame stupidity which conceals you from yourselves exposes you 

^ their satire and contempt. 

Ane paragraph which I have quoted, stands as an introduction 
*P the following : " But when that country (America) professes 
the Unnatural design, not only of estranging herself from us, but 
^^ oiortgaging herself and her resources to our enemies, the 
^^ole contest is changed : and the question is how far Great 
■^^^itain may, by every means in her power, destroy, or render 
'iseless, a connexion contrived for he: ruin, and the aggrandize- 
ment of France. Under such circumstances, the laws of self- 
Preservation must direct the conduct of Britain, and if the 
^itish colonies are to become an accession to France, will dir- 
f^^ her to render that accession of as little avail as possible to 
*^^i* enemy." 

^ 1 consider you in this declaration, like madmen biting in the 
r^Ur of death. It contains likewise a fradulent meanness; for, 
y^ Order to justify a barbarous conclusion, you have advanced a 
^^Ise position. The treaty we have formed with France is open, 
^oble and generous. It is true policy, founded on sound 
philosophy, and neither a surrender or mortgage, as you would 
Scandalously insinuate. I have seen every article, and speak 
from positive knowledge. In France, we have found an affec- 
tionate friend and faithful ally ; in Britain, we have found . 
Jiothing but tyranny, cruelty, and infidelity. 

But the happiness is, that the mischief you threaten, is not in 
your power to execute; and if it were, the punishment would re- 
turn upon you in a ten-fold degree. The humanity of America 
hath hitherto restrained her from acts of retaliation, and the affec- 
tion she retains for many individuals in England, who have fed, 
clothed and comforted her prisoners, has, to tlaa ^i:^«»«i\.t day^, 
warded off her resentment, and operated aa «i. ^ct^etL \.^ "^^ 
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whole. But even these considerations must cease, when 
national objects interfere and oppose them. Kepeated aggra- 
vations will provoke a retort, and policy justify the measure. 
We mean now to take you seriously up upon your own ground 
and principle, and as you do, so shall you be done by. 

You ought to know, gentlemen, that England and ScoilaDd 
are far more exposed to incendiary desolation than America, in 
her present state, can possibly be. We occupy a country, with 
but few towns, and whose riches consist in land and annual 
produce. The two last can suffer but little, and that only 
within a very limited compass. In Britain it is otherwise. 
Her wealth lies chiefly in cities and large towns, the deposi- 
tories of manufactories and fleets of merchantmen. — There is 
not a nobleman's country seat but may be laid in ashes by a 
single person. Your own may probably contribute to the 
proof: in short, there is no evil which cannot be returned when 
you come to incendiary mischief. The ships in the Thames 
may certainly be as easily set on fire as the temporary bridge 
was a few years ago • yet of that affair no discovery was ever 
made ; and the loss you would sustain by such an event, executed 
at a proper season, is infinitely greater than any you can inflict- 
The East-India house, and the bank, neither are, nor can be 
secure from this sort of destruction, and, as Dr. Price justly 
observes, a fire at the latter would bankrupt the nation I^ 
has never been the custom of France and England, when »* 
war. to make those havocs on each other, because the ease with 
which they could retaliate, rendered it as impolitic as if eacb 
had destroyed his own. 

But think not, gentlemen, that our distance secures you, ^^ 
our invention fails us. We can much easier accomplish such ^ 
point than any nation in Europe. We talk the same ianguag^» 
dress in the same habits, and appear with the same manners ^^ 
yourselves. We can pass from one part of England to anoth^^ 
unsuspected ; many of us are as well acquainted with the countrjj^ 
as you are, and should you impolitically provoke us, you wi^^ 
most assuredly lament the eflects of it. Mischiefs of this kinC^ 
require no army to execute them. The means are obvious, anC^ 
the opportunities unguardable. I hold up a warning to youi^ 
senses, if you have any left, and " to the unhappy people like-^^ 
wise, wliose affairs are committed to you."* I call not wither 
tlie rancor o£ an enemy, but tVie goutw^^Xav^.^^ q>1 ^iYvKwi.,Qn 

♦General Clintou'a \©U«t \,o Cou€t«i«a* 
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e deluded people of England, lest, between your blunderb and 
sirs, they sink beneath the evils contrived for us. 
" He who lives in a glass house," says a Spanish proverb, 
hoidd never begin throwing stones." This, gentlemen, is 
ictly your case, and you must be the most ignorant of man- 
id, or suppose us so, not to see on which side the balance of 
ounts will fall. There are many other modes of retalliation, 
ich, for several reasons, I choose not to mention. But be 
ureii of this, that the instant you put your threat into 
Jcution, a counter-blow will follow it. If you openly profess 
irselves savages, it is high time we should treat you as such, 
i if nothing but distress can recover you to reason, to punish 
11 become an office of charity. 

While your fleet lay last winter in the Delaware, I offered 
^ service to the Pennsylvania navy*-board then at Trenton, , 
one who would make a party with them, or any four or five 
atlemen, on an expedition down the river to set fire to it, and 
^ugli it was not then accepted, nor the thing personally at- 
3apted, it is more than probable that your own folly will pro- 
ke a much more ruinous act. Say not when mischief is done, 
*t you had not warning, and remember that we do not begin 
but mean to repay it. Thus much for your savage and im- 
litic threat 

^ another part of your proclamation you say, " But if the 
lors of a military life are become the object of the Americans, 
tliem seek those honors under the banners of their rightful 
^J'^ign, and in fighting the battles of the united Biitish 
^^^e, against our late mutual and natural enemies." Surely ! 
Uiixoii of absurdity with madness was never marked in more 
^guishable lines than these. Your rightful sovereign, as 
^11 him, may do well enough for you, who dare not inquire 

^te humble capacities of the man; but we, who estimate 
^^ and things by their real worth, cannot suffer our judg- 
''^ to be so imposed upon ; and unless it is your wish to see 
^^posed, it ought to be your endeavor to keep him out of 
^ The less you have to say about him the better. We 
done witli him, and that ought to be answer enough. 

liave been often told so. Strange ! that the answer must 
^ often repeated. You go a begging with your king as 
^ brat, or with some unsaleable commodity you are tired 
^jid though every body tells you no, no, s\a\V ^om Y'fee^ 
<ing him about But there is one that N^nSL \^'h^ YivajiNsjL^ 
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little time, and as we have no inclination to disappoint yon 
a customer, we bid nothing for him. 

The impertinent folly of the paragraph that I hare 
quoted, deser^'es no other notice than to be laughed at axsLd 
tlirown by, but the principle on which it is founded is detdcrt- 
able. We are invited to submit to a man who has attempb^ed 
by every cruelty to destroy us, and to join him in making 
ai^inst France, who is already at war against him for 
support. 

Can Bedlam, in concert with Lucifer, form a more mad 
•{(»vilish request t Were it possible a people could sink vxx't€, 
tiiich apostacy they would deserve to be swept from the eaartl 
tike the inhabitants of Sodom and Cromorrah. The propodtlox 
'S an universal affront to the rank which man holds in 'tib-^ 
•reation, and an indignity to him who placed him there. I' 
> apposes him made up without a spark of honor, and under xxi 
obligation to God or man. 

What sort of men or Christians must you suppose ii^* 
Americans to be, who, after seeing their most humble petitiox^ 
insultingly rejected; the most grievous laws passed to 
ihem in every quarter; and undecl^jred war let loose a] 
J^liem, and Indians end negroes invited to the slaughter; 
iter seein'T; their kinsmen murdered, their fellow citiz©^^ 
starved to death in prisons, and their houses and property ^^^ 
stroyed and burned; who, after the most serious appeals *^ 
Iieaven; the most solemn abjui-ation by oath of all govemnoe^* 
connected with you, and the most heart-felt pledges and pf^ 
testations of faith to each other; and who, after soliciting the 
f J'iendship, and entering into alliances with other nations, shonW 
lit last break through all these obligations, civil and divine, hf 
•: -mplying with your horrid and infernal pi-oposal? Ought w^e 
'- ver after to be considered as a part of the human race t Or 

• > ight we not rather to be blotted from the society of mankind, 
and become a spectacle of misery to the world t But there is 
- omething in corruption, which, like a jaundiced eye, transfers 
•lie color of itself to the object it looks upon, and sees every 
:hing stained and impure; for unless you were capable of such 

• onduct yourselves, you would never have supposed such a 
character in us. The offer fixes your infamy. It exhibits yor 
as a nation without faith ; with whom oaths and treaties ar 

considered as trifle-s, and the A>reaVLm^ oi them as the breakir 
of a bubble. Hegard to decency, oy to vv\wV,m\^tVv«^\36.\^7 
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you better; or pride inspired you, though virtue could not. • 
^ere is not left a step in tlie degradation of character to which 
you can now descend ; you have put your foot on the gromid 
floor, and the key of the dungeon is turned upon you. 

That the invitation may want nothing of being a complete 
Monster, you have though proper to finish it with an assertion 
"J^^ich has no foundation, either in fact or philosophy ; and as 
^^' Perguson, your secretary, is a man of letters, and has 
^^de ciiol society his study, and publishea a treatise on that 
^^^ject, I address this part to him. 

. ^^ the close of the paragraph which I last quoted, France 
j'* stifled the " natural enemy " of England, and by way of 
'^^^ing us into some strange idea, she is styled " the late 
^^tvial and natural enemy " of both countries. I deny that 
^ ^ver was a natural enemy of either : and Tihat there does 
^^ ^xist in nature such a principle. The expression is an un- 
, ^^^^tiing barbarism, and wholly un philosophical, when applied 
, *^«iiigs of the same species, let their station in the creation 
, ^^vhat it may. We have a perfect idea of a natural enemy 
^^n we think of the devil, because the enmity is perpetual, 
^-Iterable, and unabateable. It admits neither of peace, 
- ^^^^, or treaty; consequently the warfare is eternal, and there- 
^^ it is natural But man with man cannot arrange in the 
^^e opposition. Their quarrels are accidental and equivocally 
^ ^^ted. They become friends or enemies as the chcinge of 
^^^per, or the cast of interest inclines them. The Creator of 
^^^n did not constitute them the natural enemy of each other. 
^^ has not made any one order of beings so. Even wolves 
^ay quarrel, still they herd together. If any two nations are 
^^, then must all nations be so, otherwise it is not nature but 
Custom, and the offence frequently originates with the accuser. 
England is as truly the natural enemy of France, as France is 
of England, and perhaps more so. Separated from the rest 
of Europe, she has contracted an unsocial- habit of manners, 
and imagines in others the jealousy she creates in herself. 
is'ever long satisfied with peace, she supposes the discontent 
universal, and buoyed up with her own importance, conceives 
herself to be the object pointed at. The expression has been 
often used, and always with a fraudulent design ; for when the 
idea of a natural enemy is conceived, it prevents all other in- 
quiries, and the real cause of the quorrfeX \s» VSMaxv yci. ^<^ 
univeraaJitjr of the conceit. Men »ta\:t a^ ^i^ia txqM\w^ ^^. ^ 
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natural enemy, and ask no other question. The cry obtains 
credit like the alarm of a mad dog, and is one of those kind 
of tricks, which, by operating on the common passions, secures 
their interest through their folly. 

But we, sir, are not to be thus imposed upon. We live in a 
large world, and have extended our ideas beyond the limits 
and prejudices of an island. We hold out the right hand of 
friendship to all th« universe, and we conceive that there is a 
sociality in the manners of France, which is much better dis- 
posed to peace and negociation than that of England, and until 
the latter becomes more civilized, she cannot expect to li^e 
long at peace with any power. Her common language is vul- 
gar and oflensive, and children with their milk suck in the 
rudiments of insult — " The arm of Britain ! The mighty arm 
of Britain ! Britain that shakes the earth to its centre and 
its poles 1 The scourge of France ! The terror of the world ! 
That governs with a nod, and pours down vengeance like a 
God." This language neither makes a nation great or little ; 
but it shows a savagcness of manners, and has a tendency to 
keep national animosity alive. The entertainments of the 
stage are calculated to the same end, and almost every publio 
exhibition is tinctured with insult. Yet England is always in 
dread of France. Terrified at the apprehension of an invasioa- 
Suspicious of being outwitted in a treaty, and privately cring- 
ing though she is publicly offending. Let her, therefore, reform 
her manners and do justice, and she will find the idea of ^ 
natural enemy, to be only a phantom of her own imagination. 
Little did I think, at this period of the war, to see a procla- 
mation which could promise you no other useful purpose what- 
ever, and tend only to expose you. One would think thaty^^ 
were just awakened from a four years' dream, and knew no- 
thing of what had passed in the interval Is this a time to ^^ 
ofiering pardons, or renewing the long forgotten subjects ^^ 
charters and taxation? Is it worth your while, after evei^y 
force has failed you, to retreat under the shelter of argum^^^ 
and persuasion ? Or can you think that we, with nearly b^^ 
your army prisoners, and in alliance with France, are to ^^ 
begged or threatened into submission by a piece of paper ? ^^ 
as commissioners at a hundred pounds sterling a week each, y^^ 
conceive yourselves bound to do something, and the geniu^ ^ 
lU fortune told you, that you mw^t wvlte.. 
For my own part, I have not pv\t ^viw \.q ^ts.T^^^ ^Ct^^Ks^i. ^^^c>tc^ 
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Convinced of our -superiority by the issue of every 
pi, I was inclined to hope, that that which all the rest 
yorld now see, wonld become visible to you, and there- 
i unwilling to ruffle your temper by fretting you with 
3ns and discoveries. There have been intervals of hesi- 
a your conduct, from which it seemed a pity to disturb 
1 a charity to leave you to yourselves. You have often 
, as if you intended to thmk, but your thoughts have 
3n too early or too late. 

5 was a time when Britain disdained to answer, or even 
petition from America. But that time is passed, and 
ler turn is petitioning our acceptance. We now stand 
er ground, and offer her peace ; and the time will come 
le perhaps in vain, will ask it from us. The latter case 
Dbable as the former ever was. She cannot refuse to 
ledge our independence with greater obstinacy than she 
efused to repeal her laws; and if America alone could 
3r to the one, united with France she will reduce her to 
T. There is something in obstinacy which differs fiom 
bher passion; whenever it fails it never recovers, but 
reaks like iron, or crumbles sulkily away like a frac- 
rch. Most other passions have their periods of fatigue 
b: their sufferings and their cure; but obstinacy has no 
}, and the first wound is mortai. You have already be- 
^ve it up, and you will, from the natural construction 
7ice, find youselves both obliged and inclined to do so. 
'U look back you see nothing but loss and disgrace. If 
k forward the same scene continues, and the close is an 
Table gloom. You may plan and execute little mischiefs, 
they worth the expense they cost you, or will such par- 
3 have any effect on the general cause 1 Your expedition 
Earbor, will be felt at a distance like an attack on a 
»t, and expose you in Europe with a sort of childish 
. Is it worth while to keep an army to protect you in 
proclamations, or to get once a year into winter quar- 
Possessing yourselves of towns is not conquest, but con- 
3, and in which you will one day or other be trepanned, 
treat from Philadelphia was only a timely escape, and 
set expedition may be less fortunate, 
uld puzzle all the politicians in the universe to conceive 
a stay for, or why you should have stayed so lon^, Yqm «.xe 
ing a war in which you confess you \\ave xieVOaet OcJ^^^"^ 
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nor hope, and that conquest, could it be effected, would noi re- 
pay the charges. In the meanwhile the rest of your affairs axe 
running to ruin, and a European war kindling against you. In 
such a situation, there is neither doubt or difficulty; the first 
rudiments of reason will determine the choice, or if peace can 
be procured with more advantages than even a conquest can be 
obtained, he must be an idiot indeed that hesitates. 

But you are probably buoyed up by a set of wretched mor- 
tals, who, having deceived themselves, are cringing, with the 
duplicity of a spaniel, for a little temporary bread- These mea 
will tell you just what you please. It is their interest to amuse, 
in order to lengthen out their protection. They study to keep 
you amongst them for that very purpose; and in proportion aa 
you disregard their advice, and grow callous to their complaints, 
they will stretch into improbability, and season their flattery 
the higher. Characters like these are to be found in every coun- 
try, and every country will despise them. 

Common Sensb> 

PHn.ADRLPHTA, Oa. 90th, 1778, 



NUMBER VII. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

There are stages in the business of serious life in which ^ 
amuse is cruel, but to deceive is to destroy ; and it is of litt^^ 
consequence, in the conclusion, whether men deceive themselv^ 
or submit, by a kind of mutual consent, to the impositions O'^ 
each other. That England has long been under the influence 
of delusion or mistake, needs no other proof than the unex- 
pected and wretched situation that she is now involved in ; and 
BO powerful has been the influence, tliat no provision was ever 
made or thought of against the misfortune, because the possi- 
bility of its happening was never conceived. 

The general and successful resistance of America, the con- 
quest of Burgoyne, and a war in France, were treated in 
parliament as the dreams of a discontented opposition, or a 
distempered imagination. They were beheld as objects un- 
worthy of a serious thought, and the bare intimation of them 
afforded the ministry a triumph of laughter. Short triumph 
indeed ! For everything wlaicb "hiaa "Vie^ii Y^^^\^\fc\ \v%& bdw^ 
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d, and all that was promised lias failed. A long series of 
ics so remarkably distinguished bj a succession of mis- 
mes, without one alleviating turn, must certainly have 
ithing in it systematically wrong. It is sufficient to 
ken the most credulous into suspicion, and the most obsti- 
j into thought. Either the means in your power are 
ifficient, or the measures ill-planned; either the execution 
been bad, or the thing attempted impracticable; or, to 
ik more emphatically, either you are not able or heaven is 
willing. For, why is it that you have not conquered us ? 
0, or what has prevented you ? You have had every oppor- 
ity that you could desire, ai^d succeeded to your utmost 
1 in every preparatory means. Your fleets and armies have 
^ed in -Ainerica without an accident. No uncommon mis- 
ine have intervened. No foreign nation hath interfered 
i the time which you had allotted for victory was past, 
opposition, either in or out of parliament, neither discon- 
d your measures, retarded or diminished your force. 
' only foretold your fate. Every ministerial scheme was 
ed with as high a hand as if the whole nation had been 
Limous. Everything wanted was asked for, and every- 
> asked for was granted. 

greater force was not within the compass of your abilities 
3nd, and the time you sent it was of all others the most* 
rable. You were then at rest with the whole world beside, 
had the range of every court in Europe uncontradicted by 
You amused us with a tale of the commissioners of peace, 
under that disguise collected a numerous army and came 
)st unexpectedly upon us. The force was much greater 
we looked for: and that which we had to oppose it with, 
unequal in numbers, badly armed, and poorly disciplined; 
le which, it was embodied only for a short time, and ex- 
1 within a few months after your arrival We had govem- 
bs to form; measures to concert; an army to train, and 
Y necessary article to import or to create. Our non-impor- 
n scheme had exhausted our stores, and your command by 
ntercepted our supplies. We were a people unknown, and 
•nnected with the political world, and strangers to the dis- 
iion of foreign powers. Could you possibly wish for a 
5 favorable conjunction of circumstances? Yet all these 
J happened and passed away, and, as it were, left you with 
igh. They are likewise events o£ suc\v an oicV^vaaJ^ T>k55.^\N\^^ 
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as can never happen again, unless a new world should ari: 
from the ocean. 

If anything can be a lesson to presumption, surely iM 
circumstances of this war will have their effect. Had Britiu: 
been defeated by any European power, her pride would ha^ 
drawn consolation from the importance of her conquerors; \>^ 
in the present case, she is excelled by those that she affects 
to despise, and her own opinions retorting upon herself, becoa 
an aggravation of her disgrace. Misfortune and experience at 
lost upon mankind, when they produce neither reflection a.* 
reformation. Evils, like poisons, have their uses, and the 
are diseases which no other remedy can reach. It has b^< 
the crime and folly of England to suppose herself invincibl 
and that, without acknowledging or perceiving that a full th£: 
of her strength was drawn from the country she is now 
war with. The arm of Britain has been spoken of as the ax: 
of the Almighty, and she has lived of late as if she thou^ 
the whole world created for her diversion. Her politic 
instead of civilizing, has tended to brutalize mankind, a*^ 
under the vain, unmeaning title of " Defender of the FaitX 
she has made war like an Indian against the religion 
humanity. Her cruelties in the^East Indies wil. never be f^ 
gotten; and it is somewhat remarkable that the produce 
that ruined country, transported to America, should th^ 
kindle up a war to punish the destroyer. The chain is c^:: 
tinned, though with a mysterious kind of uniformity both 
the crime and the punishment. The latter runs parallel w3 
the former, and time and fate will give it a perfect illustrati^ 

When information is withheld, ignorance becomes a reas^ 
able excuse; and one would charitably hope that the people 
England do not encourage cruelty from choice but from Dd 
take. Their recluse situation, surrounded by the sea, preser^^ 
them from the calamities of war, and keeps them in the dcM* 
as to the conduct of their own armies. They see not, theref ^ 
they feel not. They teli the tale that is told them and beli^ 
it, and accustomed to no other news than their own, they i 
ceive it, stripped of its horrors and prepared for the palate 
the nation, through the channel of the "London Gazette 
They are made to believe that their generals and armies difi< 
from those of other nations, and have nothing of rudeness <- 
barbarity in them. They suppose them what they wish them t 
be. They feel a disgrace in thinking othenwise, and naturally 
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encourage the beKef from a partiality to themselves. There 
^w a time when I felt the same jwejudices, and reasoned from 
"16 same errors; but experience, sad and painful experience, 
"^ taught me better. What the conduct of fomier armies 
^» I know not, but what the conduct of the present is, I well 
^ow. It is low, cruel, indolent and profligate; and had the 
I^ple of America no other cause for separation than what the 
^^'^y has occasioned, that alone is cause sufficient. 

The field of politics in England is far more extensive than 

*^t of news. Men have a right to reason for themselves, and 

though they cannot contradict the intelligence in the " London 

^^ette," they may frame upon it what sentiments they please. 

-But the misfortune is, that a general ignorance has prevailed 

^^er the whole nation respecting America. The ministry and 

^^^ority have both been wrong. The former was always so, 

^he latter only lately so. Politics, to be executively right, must 

^^^ a unity of means and time, and a defect in either over- 

''Arows the whole. The ministry rejected the plans of the min- 

ointy while they were practicable, and joined in them when they 

•^^cJame impracticable. From wrong measures they got into 

^ong time, and have now completed the circle of absurdity by 

closing it upon themselves. 

, -*- happened to come to America a few months before the 

^'^aljing out of hostilities. I found the disposition of the 

People such, that they might have been led by a thread and 

es^^erned by a reed. Their suspicion was quick and penetrat- 

&9 but their attachment to Britain was obstinate, and it was 

J'lr^ ^^ time a kind of treason to speak against it. They dis- 

« ^^ the ministry, but ihey esteemed the nation. Their idea 

I .S^evance operated without resentment, and their single 

J J^ct was reconciliation. Bad as I believe the ministry to be, 

^ .i^^^r conceived them capable of a measure so rash and wicked 

jj Ji^o commencing of hostilities; much less did I imagine the 

la\o^^^ would encourage it. I viewed the dispute as a kind of 

g^^-t ^^it, in which I supposed the parties would find a way 

Qj, ^^t* to decide or settle it. I had no thoughts of independence 

I y^ arms. The world could not then have persuaded me that 

f^ ^^tild be either a soldier or an author. If I had any talents 

l;i j^ either, they were buried in me, and might ever have con- 

^u ^^d so, had not the necessity of the times drajj^ged and driven 

[j^^^ into action. I had formed my plan of life, and conceiv- 

^^ thyself happy, wished everybody else so. But when the 
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country, into which I had just set my foot, was set on fire aho 
my ears, it was time to stir. It was time for eveiy man to 
Those who had been long settled had something to defend; tho^se 
who had just come had something to pursue; and the call aKii-d 
the concern was equal and universal. For in a country wh^^re 
all men were once adventurers, the difference of a few years in. 
their arrival could make none in their rights. 

The breaking out of hostilities opened a new suspicion in t^:ie 
politics of America, which, though at that time very rare, h.^^'S 
since been proved to be very right. What I allude to is, ^* * 
secret and fixed determination in tlie British cabinet to ann.^x 
America to the crown of England as a conquered country. 
If this be taken as the object, then the whole line of conduict 
pursued by the ministiy, though rash in its origin and ruinous 
in its consequences, is nevertheless uniform and consistent ^^ 
its parts. It applies to every case, and resolves every difficul't>y* 
But if taxation, or anything else, be taken in its room, ther^ ^^ 
no proportion between the object ami the charge. Nothing t> "^^ 
the whole soil and property of the country can be placed 
possible equivalent against the millions which the ministry 
pended. No taxes raised in America could possibly repay 
A revenue of two millions sterling a year would not discha 
the sum and interest accumulated thereon, in twenty years. 

Beconciliation never appears to have been the wish or 
object of the administration, they looked on conquest as cert^^''^ 
and infallible, and, under that persuasion, sought to drive 't>*^ 
Americans into what they might style a general rebellion, s^'^ 
then crushing them with arms in their hands, reap the rich \%t^^ 
vest of a general confiscation, and silence them for ever. ITl^^ 
dependants at court were too numerous to be provided for ^^ 
England. The market for plunder in the East-Indies was ov^"^^ 
and the profligacy of government required that a new min^ 
should be opened, and that mine could be no other tha^ 
America, conquered and forfeited. They had no where else io 
go. Every other channel was drained; and extravagance, with 
the thirst of a drunkard, was gaping for supplies. 

If the ministry deny this to have been their plan, it becomes 
them to explain what was their plan. For either they have 
abused us in coveting property they never labored for, or they 
have abused you in expending an amazing sum upon an incom- 
petent object. Taxation, as I mentioned before, could never be 
worth the charge of obtaining it by arms ; and any kind of for- 
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^Ijedience which America could have made, wonld have 
Sl^ed with the lightness of a laugh against such a load of 
^^se. It is therefore most probable that the ministry will 
^t justify their policy by their dishonesty, and openly de- 
^^ that their ori^nal design was conquest; and in this case, 
^^U becomes the people of England to consider how far the 
'}otx would have been benefited by the success. 
-i*^ a general view, there are few conquests which repay the 
■^ge of making them, and mankind are pretty well convinced 
t it can never be worth their while to go to war for profit's 
;©. If they are made war upon, their country invaded, or 
ii" existence at stake, it is their duty to defend and preserve 
Qiselves, but in every other light, and from every other cause, 
^ar inglorious and detestable. But to return to the case in 
'stion — 

^hen conquests are made of foreign countries, it is supposed 
fc the commerce and dominion of the country which made 
CO. are extended. But this could neither be the object nor 
Consequence of the present war. You enjoyed the whole 
^txierce before. It could receive no possible addition by a 
^xiest, but on the contrary, must diminish as the inhabitants 
'^ reduced in numbers and wealth. You had the same do- 
^'lon over the country which you used to have, and had no 
^plaint to make against her for breach of any part of the 
"tract between you or her, or contending against any estab- 
^^d custom, commercial, political or territorial. The countiy 
* commerce were both your owif when you began to conquer, 
the same manner and form as they had been your own an 
*idred years before. Nations have sometimes been induced 
iiiake conquests for the sake of reducing the power of their 
^toies, or bringing it to a balance with their own. But this 
Mid be no part of your plan. No foreign authority was 
aimed here, neither was any such authority suspected by you, 
r acknowledged or imagined by us. What then, in the name 
P heaven, could you go to war for ? Or what chance could you 
Dssibly have in the event, but either to hold the same country 
hich you held before, and that in a much worse condition, or 
> lose, with an amazing expense, what you might have retained 
[thout a farthing of charges. 

War never can be the interest of a trading nation, any more 
an quarrelling can be profitable to a man in business. But 
make war with those who trade witii u%, \a Y^<^ ^^\.^y^^ f 
JO 
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bull-dog upon a customer afc the shop-door. The least degree of 
common sense shows the madness of the latter, and it will apply 
with the same force of conviction to the former. Piratical na- 
tions, having neither commerce or commodities of their own to 
lose, may make war upon all the world, and lucratively find 
their account in it; but it is quite otherwise with Britalii: for, 
besides the stoppage of trade in time of war, she exposes more 
of her own property to be lost, than she has the chance of tak- 
ing from others. Some ministerial gentlemen in parliament 
have mentioned the greatness of her trade as an apology for 
the greatness of her loss. This is miserable politics indeed ! 
Because it ought to have been given as a reason for her not en- 
^ging in a war at first. The coast of America commands the 
West-India trade almost as effectually as the coast of Africa 
does that of the Straits; and England can no more carry on the 
former without the consent of America, than she can the latter 
without a Mediterranean pass. 

In whatever light the war with America is considered upon 
commercial principles, it is evidently the interest of the people 
of England not to support it; and why it has been supported so 
long, against the clearest demonstrations of truth and national 
advantage, is to me, and must be to all the reasonable world, a 
matter of astonishment. Perhaps it may be said that I live in 
America, and write this from interest. To this I reply, that my 
principle is universal My attachment is to all the world, a. id 
not to any particular part, and if what I advance is right, no 
matter where or who it comes from. We have given the pro- 
clamation of your commissioners a currency in our newspapers, 
and I have no doubt you will give this a place in yours. To 
oblige and be obliged is fair. 

Before I dismiss this part of my address, I shall mention 
one more circumstance in which I think the people of Eng- 
land have been equally mistaken; and then proceed to other 
matters. 

There is such an idea existing in the world, as that of national 
honor, and this falsely understood, is oftentimes the cause of 
war. In a Christian and philosophical sense, mankind seem 
to have stood still at individual civilization, and to retain as 
nations all the original rudeness of nature. Peace by treaty is 
only a cessation of violence for a reformation of sentiment. It 
is a substitute for a principle that is wanting and ever will be 
wanting till the idea of national honor \^^ tv^U^ understood 
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As individuals we profess ourselves Christians, but as nations 
'we are heathens, Romans, and what not. I remember the late 
Admiral Saunders declaring in the house of commons, and that 
in the time of peace, " That the city of Madrid laid in ashes 
was not a sufficient atonement for the Spaniards taking off the 
rudder of an English sloop of war." I do not ask whether this 
is Christianity or morality : I ask whether it is decency ] whether 
it is proper language for a nation to use ? In private life we 
call it by the plain name of buUjing, and the elevation of rank 
cannot alter its character. It is, I think, exceedingly easy to 
define what ought to be understood by national honor; for that 
which is the best character for an individual is the best cliarac- 
ter for a nation; and wherever the latter exceeds or falls be- 
neath the former, there is a departure from the line of true 
greatness. 

I have thrown out this observation with a design of applying 
it to Great Britain. Her ideas of national honor, seem devoid 
of that benevolence of heart, that universal expansion of phil- 
anthropy, and that triumph over the rage of vulgar prejudice, 
without which man is inferior to himself, and a companion of 
common animals. To know whom she shall regard or dislike, 
slie asks what country they are of, wliat religion they profess, 
and what property they enjoy. Her idea of national honor 
seems to consist in national insult, and that to be a great 
people, is to be neither a Christian, a philosopher, or a gentle- 
man, but to threaten with the rudeness of a bear, and to devour 
with the ferocity of a lion. This perhaps may sound harsh 
and imcourtly, but it is too true, and the more is the pity. 

I mention this only as her general character. But towards 
America she has observed no character at all; and destroyed 
bv her conduct what she assumed in her title. She set out 
with the title of parent, or mother country. The association 
of ideas which naturally accompany this expression, are filled 
with every thing that is fond, tender and forbearing. They 
have an energy peculiar to themselves, and, overlooking the 
accidental attachment of common affections, apply with infinite 
softness to the first feelings of the heart. It is a political term 
which every mother can feel the force of, and every child can 
judge of. It needs no painting of mine to set it off, for nature 
only can do it justice. 

But has any part of your conduct to America corresponded 
Willi the title you set up ? If in your geneical xl^\assvv^ ^^t* 
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acter yon are nnpolislied and severe, in this jou are inconfflstent 
and unnatural, and you must have exceeding falae notions of 
national honor, to suppose that the world can admire a want of 
humanity, or that national honor depends on the violence of 
resentment, the inflexibility of temper, or the vengeance of 
execution. 

I would willingly convince you, and that with as much 
temper as the times will suffer me to do, that as you opposed 
your own interest by quarrelling with us, so likewise your 
national honor, rightly conceived and understood, was no ways 
called upon to enter into a war with America; had you studied 
true greatness of heart, the first and i^drest ornament of man- 
kind, you would have acted directly contrary to all that you 
have done, and the world would have ascribed it to a generous 
cause; besides which, you had (though with the assistance of 
this country) secured a powerful name by the last war. You 
were known and dreaded abroad; and it would have been wise 
in you to have suflered the world to have slept undisturbed 
under that idea. It was to you a force existing without 
expense. It produced to you all the advantages of real 
power; and you were stronger through the universality of that 
charm, than any future fleets and armies may probably make 
you. Your greatness was so secured and interwoven with your 
silence, that you ought never to have awakened mankind, and 
had nothing to do but to be quiet. Had you been true politi- 
cians you would have seen all this, and continued to draw from 
the magic of a name, the force and authority of a nation. 

Unwise as you were in breaking the charm, you were still 
more unwise in the manner of doing it. Samson only told the 
secret, but you have performed the operation; you have shaven 
your own head, and wantonly thrown away the locks. 
America was the hair from which the charm was drawn that 
in^tuated the world. You ought to have quarrelled with no 
power; but with her upon no account. You had nothing to 
fear from any condescension you might make. You might 
have humored her, even if there had been no justice in her 
claims, without any risk to your reputation; for Europe, fasci- 
nated by your fame, would have ascribed it to 40ttf benevolence, 
and America, intoxicated by the grant, wou^ 1 ^ye slumbered 
in her fetters. 

But this method of studying the progress of the passions, in 
imier to ascertam the probable cohClucl ol To^^Tikmd^ ia a ^hil- 
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osophy in politics which those who preside at St. James's have 
no conception of. They know no other influence than corrup- 
tion, and reckon all their probabilities from precedent. A new 
case is to them a new world, and while they are seeking for a 
parallel they get lost. The talents of Lord Mansfield can be 
estimated at best no higher than those of a sophist. He 
understands the subleties but not the elegance of nature; and 
by continually viewing mankind through the cold medium of 
the law, never thinks of penetrating into the warmer region of 
the mind. As for Lord North,' it is his happiness to have in 
him more philosophy than sentiment, for he bears flogging like 
a top, and sleeps the better for it. His punishment becomes 
his support, for while he suffers the lash for his sins, he keeps 
himself up by twirling about. In politics, he is a good arith- 
metican, and in everything else nothing at all. 

There is one circumstance which comes so much within Lord 
North's province as a financier, that I am surprised it should 
escape him, which is, the different abilities of the two countries 
in supporting the expense: for, strange as it may seem, Eng- 
land is not a match for America in this particular. By a 
curious kind of revolution in accounts, the people of England 
seem to mistake their poverty for their riches ; that is, they reckon 
their national debt as a part of their national wealth. They 
make the same kind of error which a man would do, who after 
mortgaging his estate, should add the money borrowed, to the 
full value of the estate, in order to count up his worth, and in 
this case he would conceive that he got rich by running into 
debt. Just thus it is with England The government owed 
at the beginning of this war one Jiundied and thirty-five 
millions sterling, and though the individuals to whom it «ras 
due, had a right to reckon their shares as so much private pro- 
perty, yet to the nation collectively it was so nuch property. 
There is as effectual limits to public debts as to private ones, 
for when once the money borrowed is so great as to require the 
whole yearly revenue to discharge the interest thereon, there is 
an end to further borrowing; in the same manner as when the 
interest of a man's debts amounts to the yearly income of his 
estate, there is an end to his credit. This is nearly the case 
with England, the interest of her present debt being at least 
equal to one-half of her yearly revenue, so that out of ten 
millions annually collected by taxes, she has but ii^^ ^^\» >Sc»^ 
can call her own 
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The very reverse of this was the case with America; she 
began the war without any debt upon her, and in order to carry 
it on, she neither raised money by taxes, nor borrowed it upon 
interest, but created it; and her situation at this time contin- 
ues so much the reverse of yours that tjixing would make her 
rich, whereas it would make you poor. When we shall have 
sunk the sum which we have created, we shall then be out of 
debt, be just as rich as when we began, and all the while we 
are doing it shall feel no difference, because the value will rise 
as the quantity decreases. 

There was not a country in the world so capable ot oearing 
the expense of a war as America; not only because she was not 
in debt when she began, but because the country is young and 
capable of infinite improvement, and has an almost boundless 
tract of new lands in store ; whereas England has got to her 
extent of age and growth, and has no unoccupied land or pro- 
perty in reserve. The one is like a young heir coming to a 
large improvable estate; the other like an old man whose 
chances are over, and his estate mortgagM for half its worth. 

In the second number of the Crisis, which I find has been 
republished in England, I endeavored to sf fc forth the imprac- 
ticability of conquering America. I stated every case, that I 
conceived could possibly happen, and ventured to predict its 
consequences. As my conclusions were drawn not artfully, but 
naturally, they have all proved to be true. I was upon the 
spot; knew the politics of America, her strength and resources, 
and by a train of services, the best in my power to render, was 
honored with the friendship of the congress, the army and the 
people. I considered the cause a just one. I know and feel it 
a just one, and under that confidence never made my own profit 
or loss an object. My endeavor was to have the matter well 
anderstood on both sides, and I conceived myself tendering a 
general service, by setting forth to the one the impossibility of 
being conquered, and to the other the impossibility of conquer- 
ing. Most of the arguments made use of by the ministry for 
supporting the war, are the very arguments that ought to have 
been used against supporting it; and the plans, by which they 
thought to conquer, are the very plans in which they were sure 
to be defeated. They have taken everything up at the wrong 
^n(L Their ignorance is astonishing, and were you in my 
jit nation yon would see it. Tbe.y mav, perhaps, have your 
^o»rf\Jence, but I am persuaded t\ia.ti \Xii^ ^wiX.^ Ts^si^<^ N<et^ 
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indifferent members of congress. I know what England is, 
and what America is, and from the ccmipoond of knowledge, 
am better enabled to judge of the issue, than what the king or 
any of his ministers can be. 

In this number I have endeavored to show the ill policy ai.d 
disadvantages of the war. I believe maiij of mj remarks are 
new. Those which are not so, I have studied to improve and 
place in a manner that may be clear and striking. Your failure 
is, I am persuaded, as certain as fata America is above your 
reach. She is at least your equal in the world, and her inde- 
pendence neither rests upon your consent, nor can it be pre- 
vented by your arms. In short, you spend your substance in 
vain, and impoverish yourselves without a hope 

But suppose you had conquered America, what advantages, 
collectively or individually, as merchants, manufacturers, or 
conquerors, could you have looked for. lliis is an object yon 
seemed never to have attended to. Listening for the sound of 
victory, and led away by the freniy of arms, you neglected to 
reckon either the cost of the consequences. Yon must all pay 
towards the expense; the poorest among you must bear his 
share, and it is both your right and your duty to weigh seri- 
ously the matter. Had America heen conquered, she might 
have been parcelled out in grants to the favorites at court, but 
no share of it would have fallen to you. Your taxes would not 
have been lessened, because she would have been in no condi- 
tion to have paid any towards your relief. We are rich by a 
contrivance of our own, which would have ceased as soon as 
you became masters. Our paper money will be of no use in 
England, and silver and gold we have none. In the last war 
you made many conquests, but were any of your taxes lessened 
thereby % On the contrary, were you not taxed to pay for the 
charge of making them, and have not the same been the case in 
every war ? 

To the parliament I wish to address myself in a more particu- 
lar manner. They appear to have supposed themselves partners 
in the chase, and to have hunted with the lion from an expecta- 
tion of a right in the booty ; but in this it is most probable they 
would, as legislators, have been disappointed. The case is quite 
a new one, and many unforeseen difficulties would have arisen 
thereon. The parliament claimed a legislative right over 
America, and the war originated from that pretence. But the 
army is supposed to belong to the crown, aTi<^ Si Asxi^TVQa.\»a^ 
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been conquered through their means, the claim of the legisla- 
ture would have been suffocated in the conquest. Ceded, or 
conquered, countries are supposed to be out of the authority of 
parliament. Taxation is exercised over them by prerogative 
and not by law. It was attempted to be done in the Granadas^^^ 
a few years ago, and the only reason why it was not done 
because the crown had niade a prior relinquishment of it 
claim. Therefore, parliament have been all this while su] 
porting measures for the establishment of their authority, h 
the same issue of which, they would have been triumphe 
over by the prerogative. This might have opened a new a n 
interesting opposition between the parliament and the croi 
The crown would have said that it conquered for itself, 
that to conquer for parliament was an unknown case, 
parliament might have replied, that America not being a 
eign country, but a country in rebellion, could not be said 
be conquered, but reduced ; and thus continued their claim 
disowning the term. The crown might have rejoined, tt:»j 
however America might be considered at first, she became 
eign at last by a declaration of independence, and a treaty w: 
France ; and that her case being, by that treaty, put" wit 
the law of nations, was out of the law of parliament, ^rlio 
might have maintained, that as their claim over America las^d 
never been surrendered, so neither could it be taken awaj^. 
The crown might have insisted, that though the claim of parlia- 
ment could not be taken away, yet, being an inferior, it migh^ 
be superseded ; and that, whether the claim was withdrawn 
from the object, or the object taken from the claim, the same 
separation ensued ; and that America being subdued after a 
treaty ^vith France, was to all intents and purposes a regal con- 
quest, and of course the sole property of the King. The parlia- 
ment, as the legal delegates of the people, might have contended 
against the term " inferior," and rested the case upon the anti- 
quity of power, and this would have brought on a set of very 
interesting and rational questions. 

1st, What is the original fountain of power and honor in any 
country 1 

2nd, Whether the prerogative does not belong to the people t 

3rd, Whether there is any such thing as the English coxfc. 
stitution 1 
4th, Of what use is the crown to tliQ '^^OT^le % 
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5tih, Whether he who invented a crown was not an enemy 
^ mankind? 

6th, Whether it is not a shame for a man to spend a million 
* year and do no good for it, and whether the money might not 
^ better applied 1 

7th, Whether such a man is not better dead than alive ? 
Sth, Whether a congress, constituted like that of America, 
^^ Hot the most happy and consistent form of government in 
tile ^world 1 — With a number of others of the same import. 

In short, the contention about the dividend might have dis- 
r^^c-ted the nation ; for nothing is more common than to agree 
|3^ tlie conquest and quarrel for the prize ; therefore it is, per- 
T^ps, a happy circumstance, that our successes have prevented 
^^e dispute. 

tf the parliament had been thrown out in their claim, which 

y^ is most probable they would, the nation likewise would have 

P^^xi thro'WTi out in their expectation ; for as the taxes would 

^^"v-e been laid on by the crown without the parliament, the 

^^AJ^enue arising therefrom, if any could have arisen, would not 

y^^^ve gone into the exchequer, but into the privy purse, and so 

^^ from lessening the taxes, would not even have been added 

^^ them, but served only as pocket money to the crown. The 

^ore I reflect on this matter, the more I am astonished at the 

'^Undness and ill policy of my countiymen, whose wisdom seems 

^ operate without discernment, and their strength without an 

object. 

To the great bulwark of the nation, I mean the mercantile 
and manufacturing part thereof, I likewise present my address. 
It is your interest to see America an independent, and not a 
conquered country. If conquered, she is ruined ; and if ruined, 
poor ; consequently the trade will be a trifle, and her credit 
doubtful If independent, she flourishes, and from her flour- 
ishing must your profits arise. It matters nothing to you who 
governs America, if your manufactures find a consumption 
there. Some articles will consequently be obtained from other 
places, and it is right that they should ; but the demand for 
others will increase, by the great influx of inhabitants which a 
state of independence and peace will occasion, and in the final 
event you may be enriched. The commerce of America is per- 
fectly free, aud ever will be so. She will consign away no part 
of it to any nation. She has not to her friends, and certainly 
will not to her enemies, though it is probable that ^our naxrow- 
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minded politicians, thinking to please you thereby, may sorme 
time or other unnecessarily make such a proposEd. Trade 
flourishes best when it is free, and it is weak policy to attempt 
to fetter it. Her treaty with France is on liie most liberal and 
generous principles, and the French, in their conduct towards 
her, have proved themselves to be philosophers, politicians axxd 
gentlemen. 

To the ministry I likewise address myself. You, gentlemen, 
have studied the ruin of your country, from which it is not 
within your abilities to rescue her. . Your attempts to recover 
her are as ridiculous as your plans which involved her are 
detestable. The commissioners, being about to depart, will 
probably bring you this, and with it my sixth number addressed 
to them ; and in so doing they carry back more " Gomnaou 
iSferwe" than they brought, and you likewise will have more 
than when you sent them. 

Having thus addressed you severally, I conclude by fi^- 
dressing you collectively. It is a long lane that has no.tujm- 
ing. A period of sixteen years of misconduct and misfortaxie, 
is certainly long enough for any one nation to suffer und^r \ 
and upon a supposition that war is not declared between Fraxice 
and you, I beg to place a line of conduct before you that ^«^11 
easily lead you out of all your troubles. It has been hinted "^ 
fore, and cannot be too much attended to. 

Suppose America had remained unknown to Europe till '^^^ 
present year, and that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in anotJ^ei' 
voyage round the world, had made the first discovery of hei*:^ i^ 
the same condition that she is now in, of arts, arms, numb:^*rs 
and civilization. "What, I ask, in that case, would have V^®^ 
your conduct towards herl For that will point out wha'4> i* 
ought to be now. The problems and their solutions are eq"«^^^ 
and the right line of the one is the parallel of the other. CChe 
question takes in every circumstance that can possibly airise. 
It reduces politics to a simple thought, and is moreover a m.^^© 
of investigation, in which, while you are studying your intex"^* 
the simplicity of the case will cheat you into good temj>er. 
You have nothing to do but to suppose that you have foxind 
America, and she appears found to your hand, and whilo in 
the joy of your heart you stand still to admire her, the path of 
politics rises straight before you. 

"Were I disposed to paint a contrast, I could easily set off 
what you have done in the preseivt ctva^, «L«iaAiv^\ ^Wt you wouki 
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have done in that case, and by justly opposing them, conclude a 
picture that would make you blush. But, as when any of the 
proxider passions are hurt, it is much better philosophy to let a 
i^^^aji slip into a good temper than to attack him in a bad one; 
^or that reason, therefore, I only state the case, and leave you 
to reflect upon it. 

To go a little back into politics, it will be found that the true 
^terest of Britain lay in proposing and promoting the independ- 
ence of America immediately after the last peace; for the ex- 
pense which Britain had then incurred by defending America 
^ her own dominions, ought to have shown her the policy and 
^ecessity of changing the style of the country, as the best pro- 
*^able method of preventing future wars and expense, and the 
^nly method by which she could hold the commerce without the 
^Ixarge of sovereignty. Besides which, the title which she as- 
^^iJned, of parent country, led to, and pointed out the propriety, 
^^dom and advantage of a separation; for, as in private life, 
^luldren grow into men, and by setting up for themselves, ex- 
^nd and secure the interest of the whole family, so in the set- 
tlement of colonies large enough to admit of maturity, the same 
Jiolicy should be pursued, and the same consequences would follow, 
-^^othing hurts the affections both of parents and children so much, 
^s living too closely connected, and keeping up the distinction 
"too long. Domineering will not do over those, who, by a pro- 
cess in life, have become equal in rank to their parents, that is, 
when they have families of their own; and though they may 
conceive themselves the subjects of their advice, will not sup- 
pose them the objects of their government. I do not, by draw- 
ing this parallel, mean to admit the title of parent country, 
because, if it is due anywhere, it is due to Europe collectively, 
and the first settlers from England were driven here by perse- 
cution. I mean only to introduce the term for the sake of 
policy, and to show from your title the line of your interest. 

When you saw the state of strength and opulence, and that 
by her own industry, which America had arrived at, you ought 
to have advised her to set up for herself, and proposed an alli- 
ance of interest with her, and in so doing you would have drawn, 
and that at her own expense, more real advantage, and more 
military supplies and assistance, both of ships and men, than 
from any weak and wrangling government that you could ex- 
orcise over her. In short had you studied only the domestic 
politics oi a famUjr, you would have leaxned Ww \.o ^ON^wi^Caa 
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state; but instead of this easy and natural line, yon flew out 
into everything which was wild and outrageous, till, by follow- 
ing the passion and stupidity of ihe pilot, you wrecked the vw- 
sel within sight of the shore. 

Having shown what you ought to have done, I now proceed 
to show why it was not done. The caterpillar circle of the 
court had an interest to pursue, distinct from, and opposed to 
yours; for though, by the independence of America and an alli- 
ance therewith, the trade would have continued, if not increased, 
as in many articles neither country can go to a better market, 
and though by defending and protecting herself, she would have 
been no expense to you, and consequently your national charges 
would have decreased, and your taxes might have been propor-. 
tionably lessened thereby; yet the striking off so many places 
from the court calendar was put in opposition to the interest of 
the nation. The loss of thirteen government ships, with their 
appendages, here and in England, is a shocking sound in the 
ear of a hungry courtier. Your present king and ministry will 
be the niin of you; and you had better risk a revolution and 
call a congress, than be thus led on from madness to despair, 
and from despair to ruin. America has set you the example, 
and you may follow it and be free. 

I now come to the last pai-t, a war with France. This is 
what no man in his senses will advise you to, and all good men 
would wish to prevent. Whether France will declare war 
against you, is not for me in this place to mention, or to hint, 
even if I knew it; but it must be madness in you to do it first 
The matter is come now to a full crisis, and peace is easy if 
willingly set about. "Whatever you may think, France has 
behaved handsomely to you. She wojild have been imjust to 
herself to have acted otherwise than she did; and having 
accepted our offer of alliance, she gave you genteel notice of it* 
There was nothing in her conduct reserved or indelicate, and 
while she announced her determination to support her treaty* 
she left you to give the first offence. America, on her part 
has exhibited a character of firmness to the world. Unprepared 
and unarmed, without form or government, she singly opposed 
a nation that domineered over half the globe. The greatness 
of the deed demands respect; and though you may feel resen** 
ment, you are compelled both to wonder and admire. 

Here I rest my arguments and finish my address. Such as it 
18, it is a gift J and you are welcsomei. \\. ^^^ always my design 
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dedicate a Crina to you, when the time should oome that 
raid properly make it a Crisis; and when, likewise, I should 
fcch myself in a temper to write it, and suppose you in a con- 
ion to read it. That time has now arrived, and with it the 
portunity of conveyance. For the commissioners — poor com- 
iswnersf having proclaimed, that ^^ yet forty days ami Nineveh 
ill he overthrown r* have waited out the date, and, discon- 
ited with their God, are returning to their gourd. And all 
) harm I wish them is, that it may not toitJier about their 
"8, and that they may not make their exit in the belly of a 
ide. ^ 

Common Sense. 

*BILADELPHIA, NoV, tl, 1778, 

P.S. — Though in the tranquility of my mind I have con- 
ded with a laugh, yet I have something to mention to the 
imissioners, which, to them, is serious and worthy their at- 
tion. Their authority is derived from an act of parliament, 
ich likewise describes and limits their official powers. Their 
amission, therefore, is only a recital, and personal investiture, 
those powers, or a nomination and description of the persons 

are to execute them. Had it contained anything contrary 
or gone beyond the line of, the written law from which it is 
ived, and by which it is Isound, it would, by the English 
^titution, have been treason in the crown, and the king been 
ject to an impeachment. He dared not, therefore, put in 
commLssion what you have put in your proclamation, that 
be dared not have authorised you in that commission to 
"a and destroy anything in America. You are both in the 
and in the commission styled commissioners /or restoring^ 
-e, and the method for doing it are there pointed out. Youi 
proclamation is signed by you as commissioners under the act. 

1 make parliament the patron of its contents. Yet, in the body 
'j you insert matters contrary both to the spirit and letter 
lie act, and what likewise your king dared not have put in 
Commission to you. The state of things in England, gentle- 
, is too ticklish for you to run hazards. Your are account- 
to parliament for the eocecution of that act according to the 

y of it. Your heads may pay for breaking it, for you 
iinly have broke it by exceeding it. And as a friend, who 
Id wish you to escape the paw of the lion, as well as the 
^ of the whale, I civilly hint to you, to fc«ep mbbva com'poAa^* 
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Sii* Harry Clinton, strictly speaking, is as aooountableasi 
rest; for though a general, he is likewise a commissioDer,! 
under a superior authority. His first obedience is due to 
act; and his plea of being a general, will not and cannot 
him as a commissioner, for that would suppose the crowB 
its single capacity, to have a power of dispensing with an 
of parliament. Your situation, gentlemen, is nice and critLoAj 
und the more so because England is unsettled. Take heedj>i 
Remember the times of Charles the first! For Laud audi 
ford fell by trusting to a hope like yours. 

Having thus shown you the danger of yojr proclamation, i 
now show you the folly of it The means contradict 
design ; you threaten to lay waste, in order to render Ame 
a useless acquisition of alliance to France. I reply, that 
more destruction you commit ^ you could do it) the 
valuable to France you make that alliance. You can d( 
only houses and goods, and by so doing you increase our 
mand upon her for materials and merchandise; for the want 
of one nation, provided it has freedom and credit^ natoiaH) 
produces riches to the other; and, as you can neither ruin 
eland nor prevent the vegetation, you would increase the exportir| 
tion of our produce in payment, which would be to her a new 
fund of wealth. In short, had you cast about for a plan or 
purpose to enrich your onemies, you could not have hit upon&| 
better. 

aa 



NUMBER VIII. 

ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

" Trusting (says the king of England in his speech of No- 
vember last) in the divine providence, and in the justice of my 
cause, I am firmly resolved to prosecute the war with vigor, 
and to make every exertion in order to compel our enemies to 
equitable terms of peace and accommodation." To this declara- 
tion the United States of America, and the confederated powers 
of Europe will reply, if Britain will Jiave war, she sJiaU have 
enough of it. 

Five years have nearly elapsed since the commencement of 

hostilities, and every campaign, by a gradual decay, has lessened 

jrour ahiHty to conquer, without ^Toducm^fl* serious thought on 
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idition or yoor £ate. Like a prodi^ lingering in an 
. consumption, you feel the relics of life, and mistake 
ir recoveiy. New schemes, like new medicines, have 
tered tresh hopes, and prolonged the disease instead of 
t, A change of generals, like a change of physicians, 
>nly to keep the flattery alire, and furnish new pretences 
w extravagance. 

. Britain fail?"* has been proudly asked at the under- 
f every enterprise, and that " whatever she wills is/ate,*' t 
1 given with the solemnity of prophetic confidence, and 
the question has been constantly replied to by disap- 
snt, and the prediction falsified by misfortune, yet still 
lit continued, and your catalogue of national evils in- 
therewith. Eager to persuade the world of her power, 
jidered destruction as the minister of greatness, and con- 
hat the glory of a nation, like that of an Indian, lay in 
iber of its scalps and the miseries which it inflicts, 
sword and want, as far as the arms of Britain could 
bhem, have been spread with wanton cruelty along the 
America ; and while you, remote from the scene of 
J, had nothing to lose and as little te dread, the informa- 
ched you like a tale of antiquity, in which the distance 
defaces the conception, and changes the severest sor- 
;o conversable amusement. 

nakes the second paper, addressed perbape in vain to 
)le of England. That advice should be taken wherever 
! has failed ; or precept be rec^arded where warning is 
i, is like a picture of hope resting on despair ; but when 
ill stamp with univeisal currency the facts you have 
tountered with a laugh, and the irresistible evidence of 
ated losses, like the hand writing on the wall, shall add 
) distress, you will then, in a conflict of suffering, learn 
athise with others by feeling for yourselves, 
riuraphant appearance of the combined fleets in the 
and at your harbor's mouth, and the expedition of 
Paul Jones, on the western and eastern coasts of Eng- 
l Scotland, will, by placing you in the condition of an 
red country, read to you a stronger lecture on the calami- 
ivasion, and bring to your minds a truer picture of pro- 

^head's new-year's ode for 1 776. 

b the instaUatios of Lord North, for Chai^^eHot oi t\i<^ ^amv^taltY 
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miscuons distress, than tlie most tinished rhetoric can describe 
or the keenest imagination conceive. 

Hitherto you have experienced the expenses, but nothing of d^* 
miseries of war. Your disappointments have been accompanied 
with no immediate suffering, and your losses came to you oiJ^ 
by intelligence. Like fire at a distance you heard not even tb« 
cry; you felt not the danger, you saw not the confusion. To 
you everything has been foreign but the taxes to support !*• 
You knew not what it was to be alarmed at midnight with aJ^i 
armed enemy in the streets. You were strangers to the dis^ 
tressing scene of a family in flight, and bo the thousand restleBS 
cares and tender sorrows that incessantly arose. To see womex^ 
and chUdren wandering in the severity of winter, with tl^« 
• broken remains of a well-furnished house, and seeking sheltoT 
in every crib and hut, were matters that you had no conceptio** 
of. You knew not what it was to stand by and see your good^ 
chopped for fuel, and your beds ripped to pieces to make pacfc' 
ages for plunder. The misery of others, like a tempestuoi^^ 
night, added to the pleasures of your own security. You ev^^^ 
enjoyed the storm, by contemplating the difference of condition ^' 
and that which carried sorrow into the breasts of thousand^* 
served but to heighten in you a species of tranquil pride. — ^^^ 
these are but the fainter sufferings of war, when compared wii>^^ 
carnage and slaughter, the miseries of a military hospital, or ^ 
town in flames. 

The people of America, by anticipating distress, had fortifier '^- 
their minds against every species you could inflict. They ha, -^ 
resolved to abandon their homes, to resign them to destructioi^^^^^ 
and to seek new settlements rather than submit. Thus famila^^ 
ized to misfortune, before it arrived, they bore their portio 
with the less regret: the justness of their cause was a continui 
source of consolation, and the hope of final victory, which nevg^ 
left them, served to lighten the load and sweeten the cup 
lotted them to drink. 

But when their troubles shall become yours, and invasion b 
transferred upon the invaders, you will have neither their e 
tended wilderness to fly to, their cause to comfort you, nor theL 
hope to rest upon. Distress with them was sharpened by n- 
self-reflection. They had not brought it on themselves. Oz 
the contrary, they had by every proceeding endeavored to avoi 
it, and -had descended even below the mark of congressio 
character, to prevent a war. The iia\ioxia.\Waat ox tJU^ advan 
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•ges of independence were matters, which at the commenco- 
nient of the dispute, they had never studied, and it was only at 
the last moment thaV the measure was resolved on. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, they naturally and conscientiously felt a depen- 
dence upon providence. They had a clear pretension to it, and 
had they failed therein, infidelity had gained a triumph. 

Kilt your condition is the reverse of theirs. Everything you 
suffer you have sought: nay, had you created mischiefs on 
purpose to inherit them, you could not have secured your title 
^y «t firmer deed. The world awakens with no pity at your 
complaints. You felt none for others; you deserve none for 
yoiix-selves. Nature does not interest herself in cases like yours, 
^u"fc, on the contrary, turns from them with dislike, and aban- 
dons them to punishment. You may now present memorials 
to "^«?'hat court you please, but so far as America is the object, 
noxie will listen. The policy of Europe, and the propensity 
ther-e in every mind to curb insulting ambition, and bring 
crix^lty to judgment, are unitedly against you; and where 
na.t-cire and interest reinforce each other, the compact is too 
intixnate to be dissolved. 

^Ma^e but the case of others your own, and your own theirs, 
^^^ you will then have a clear idea of the whole. Had France 
8^"ted towards her colonies as you have done, you would have 
bra,Tided her with every epithet of abhorrence; and had you, 
likie her, stepped in to succour a struggling people, all Europe 
^^st have echoed with your own applauses. But entangled in 
^ passion of dispute, you see it not as you ought, and form 
P^^ions thereon which suit with no interest but your own. 
. ^^ v^^onder that America does not rise in union with you to 
Po^e on herself a portion of your taxes and reduce herself 
^__ ^^conditional submission. You are amazed that the south- 
^. l>owers of Europe do not assist you in conquering a country 
^x^ ^^ix is afterwards to be turned against themselves; and that 
y^y^ Northern ones do not contribute to reinstate you in America 
^ ^ already enjoy the market for naval stores by the separation. 
f^ ^ seem surprised that Holland does not pour in her succors, 
£q ^^J^intain you mistress of the seas, when her own commerce 
, ^Xi offering by your act of navigation; or that any country 
^J^ld study her own interest while yours is on the carpet, 
-^^^^^^ch excesses of passionate folly, and unjust as well as un- 
m^j^^ resentment, have driven you on, like Pharaoh, to unpitied 
>^es, and while the importance of the c^ua.Tre\ ^-aJ^. ^««- 

u 
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petuato your disgrace, the flag of America will cany it round 
the world. The natural feelings of every rational being will 
be against you, and wherever the story shall be told, you will 
have neither excuse nor consolation left. With an unsparing 
hand, and an insatiable mind, you have desolated the world, to 
gain dominion and to lose it; and while, in a frenzy of avarice 
and ambition, the east and the west are doomed to tributary 
bondage, you rapidly earned destruction as the wages of a 
nation. 

At the thoughts of a war at home, every man amongst you 
ought to tremble. The prospect is far more dreadful there 
than in America. Here the party that was against the mea- 
sures of the continent were in general composed of a kind of 
neutrals, who added strength to neither army. There does not 
exist a being so devoid of sense and sentimelit as to covet 
^* unconditional siobmission,'* and therefore no man in America 
dould be with you in principle. Several might from cowardice 
of mind, prefer it to the hardships and dangers of opposing it; 
but the same disposition that gave them such a choice, unfitted 
them to act either for or against us. But England is rent into 
parties, with equal shares of resolution. The principle which 
produced the war divides the nation. Their animosities are in 
the highest state of fermentation, and both sides, by a call of 
the miiitia, are in arms. No human foresight can discern, no 
conclusion can be formed, what turn a war might take, if once 
set on foot by an invasion. She is not now in a fit disposition 
to make a common cause of her own affairs, and having no con- 
quests to hope for abroad, and nothing but expenses arising at 
home, her everything is staked upon a defensive combat, and 
the further she goes the worse she is off. 

There are situations that a nation may be in, in which peace 
or war, abstracted from every other consideration, may be 
politically right or wrong. When nothing can be lost by a 
war, but what must be lost without it, war is then the policy 
of that country ; and such was the situation of America at the 
c mencemfnt of hostilities; but when no security can be 
gainf^d by a war, but what may be accomplished by a peace, the 
case becomes reversed, and such now is the situation of Eng- 
land. 

That America is beyond the reach of conquest, is a fact 

which experience has shown and time confirmed, and this ad- 

mitted, what, I ask, is now tlie ob\ec;t ol Qoii\i«EL\AaTi*l If there 
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be any honor in pursuing self destruction with inflexible passion 

— if national suicide be the perfection of national glory, you 

may, with all the pride of criminal happiness, expire uuenvied 

and unrivalled. But when the tumult of war shall cease, and 

the tempest of present passions be succeeded by calm reflection, 

or when those, who, surviving its fury, shall inherit from you 

a legacy of debts and misfortunes, when the yearly revenue 

sliall scarcely be able to discharge the interest of the one, and 

no possible remedy be left for the other, ideas, far diflerent 

from the present, will arise, and imbitter the remembrance of 

former follies. A mind disarmed of its rage, feels no pleasure 

in contemplating a frantic quarrel. Sickness of thought, the 

sure consequence of conduct like yours, leaves no ability for 

enjoyment, no relish for resentment; and though, like a man 

in a fit, you feel not the injury of the struggle, nor distinguish 

between strength and disease, the weakness will nevertheless 

be proportioned to the violence, and the sense of pain increase 

with the discovery. 

To what persons or to whose system of politics you owe your 
present state of wretchedness, is a matter of total indiff*erence 
to America. They have contributed, however, unwillingly, to 
set her above themselves, and she, in the tranquility of con- 
quest, resigns the inquiry. The case now is not so properly 
who began the war, as who contini^es it. That there are men 
in all countries to whom a state of war is a mine of wealth, is 
a fact never to be doubted. Characters like these naturally 
breed in the putrefaction of distempered times, and after fatten- 
ing on the disease, they perish with it, or, impregnated with 
the stench, retreat into obscurity. 

But there are several erroneous notions to which you like- 
wise owe a share of your misfortunes, and which, if continued, 
will only increase your trouble and your losses. An opinion 
hangs about the gentlemen of the minority, that America 
would relish measures under tJieir administration, which she 
would not from the present cabinet. On this rock Lord Chat- 
ham would have split had he gained the helm, and several of 
his survivors are steering the same course. Such distinctions 
in the infancy of the argument had some degree of foundation, 
but they now serve no other purpose than to lengthen out a 
war, in which the limits of a dispute being fixed by the fate of 
arms, and guaranteed by treaties, are not to be changed or 
altered by trivial circumstances. 
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The ministry, and many of the minority, sacrifice their time 
in disputing on a question with which they have nothing to do, 
namely, whether America shall be independent or not 1 Whereas 
the only question that can come under their determination is, 
whether they will accede to it or not 1 They confound a mili- 
tary question with a political one, and undertake to supply by 
a vote what they lost by battle. Say, she shall not be inde- 
pendent, and it will signify as much as if they voted against a 
decree of faith, or say that she shall, and she will be no more 
independent than before. Questions, which when determined, 
cannot be executed, serve only to show the folly of dispute and 
the weakness of disputants. 

From a long habit of calling America your own, you suppose 
her governed by the same prejudices and conceits which 
govern yourselves. Because you have set up a particular de- 
nomination of religion to the exclusion of all oUiers, you imagine 
she must do the same, and bec.'^use you, with an unsociable nar- 
rowness of mind, have cherished enmity against France and 
Spain, you suppose her alliance must be defective in friendship. 
Copying her notions of the world from you, she formerly 
thought as you instructed, but now feeling herself free, and 
the prejudices removed, she thinks and acts upon a different 
system. It frequently happens that in proportion as we aie 
taught to dislike persons and countries, not knowing why, we 
feel an ardor of esteem upon the removal of the mistake : it 
seems as if something was to be made amends for, and we 
eagerly give in every office of friendship, to atone for the injury 
of the error. 

But, perhaps, there is something in the extent of countries, 
which, among iJie generality of the people, insensibly communi- 
cates extension of the mind. The soul of an islander, in its 
native state, seems bounded by the foggy confines of the water's 
edge, and all beyond affords to him matters only for profit or 
curiosity, not for friendship. His island is to him his world, 
and fixed at that, his everything centres in it ; while those, who 
are inhabitants of a continent, by casting their eye over a larger 
field, take in likewise a larger intellectual circuit, and thus 
approaching nearer to an acquaintance with the universe, their 
atmosphere of thought is extended, and their liberality fills a 
wider space. In short, our minds seem to be measured by 
countries when we are men, as they are by places when we are 
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cliildreii, and until something happens to disentangle us from 
the prej udices, we serve under it without perceiving it. 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that men who study 
any universal science, the principles of which are universally 
known, or admitted, and applied without distinction to the 
common benefits of all countries, obtain thereby a larger share 
of phi Ian trophy than those who only study national arts and 
improvements. Natural philosophy, mathematics and astro- 
nomy, carry the mind from the country to the creation, and give 
it a fitness suited to the extent. It was not Newton's honor, 
neither could it be his pride, that he was an Englishman, but 
that he was a philosopher; the heavens had liberated him from 
the prejudices of an island, and science had expanded his soul 
as boundless as his studies. 

Common Sbnss. 

PHniADSLFHIA, MoTch, 3780m 



NUMBER IX. 

Had America pursued her advantages with half the spirit 
that she resisted her misfortunes, she would, before now, have 
been a conquering and a peaceful people; but lulled in the lap 
of soft tranquillity, she rested on her hopes, and adversity only 
has convulsed her into action. Whether subtlety or sincerity 
at the close of the last year, induced the enemy to an appear- 
ance for peace, is a point not material to know ; it is sufficient 
that we see the effects it has had on our politics, and that we 
sternly rise to resent the delusion. 

The war, on the part of America, has been a war of natural 
feelings. Brave in distress; serene in conquest; drowsy while 
at rest; and in every situation generously dispose to peace. A 
dangerous claim, and a most heightened zeal, have, as circum- 
stances varied, succeeded each other. Every passion, but that 
of despair, has been called to a tour of duty ; and so mistaken 
has been the enemy, of our abilities and disposition, that when 
she supposed us conquered we rose the conquerors. The ex- 
tensiveness of the United States, and the variety of her re- 
sources; the universality of their cause, the quick operation of 
their feelings, and the similarity of their sentiments, have, in 
every trying situation, produced a somet/ixug,^\i\ft\v^i^"^^<3t<^i\s^ 
'providence, and pursued with ardor, \iaa «^^i<iOTa^\^'^\ \s\. 
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instant the business of a campaign. We have never deliberately 
sought victory, but snatched it: and bravely undone in an 
hour, the blotted operations of a season. 

The reported fate of Charleston, like the misfortunes of 
1 776, has at last called forth a spirit, and kindled up a flame, 
which perhaps no other event could have produced. If the 
enemy has circulated a falsehood, they have unwisely aggrava- 
ted us into life, and if they have told us a truth, they have 
unintentionally done us a service. We were returning with 
folded arms from^e fatigues of war, and thinking and sitting 
leisurely down to^njoy repose. The dependence that has been 
put upon Charleston threw a drowsiness over America. We 
looked on the business done — the conflict over — the matter 
settled — or that all which remained unfinished would follow of 
itself. In this state of dangerous relaxation, exposed to the 
poisonous infusions of the enemy, and having no common dan- 
ger to abtract our attention, we were extinguishing, by stages, 
the ardor we began with, and surrendering by piece-meals the 
virtue that defended us. 

Afflicting as the loss of Charleston may be, yet if it univer- 
sally rouse us from the slumber of twelve months past, and 
renew in us the spirit of former days, it will produce an ad- 
vantage more important than its loss. America ever is what 
she thinks herself to be. Governed by sentiment, and acting 
her own mind, she becomes, as she pleases, the victor or the 
victim. 

It is not the conquest of towns, nor the accidental capture 
of garrisons, that can reduce a country so extensive as this. 
The sufferings of one part can never be relieved by the exer- 
tions of another, and there is no situation the enemy can be 
placed in, that does not afford to us the same advantages he 
seeks himself. By dividing his force, he leaves every post 
attackable. It is a mode of war that carries with it a confes- 
sion of weakness, and goes on the principle of distress, rather 
than conquest. 

The decline of the enemy is visible, not only in their opera- 
tions, but in their plans; Charleston originally made but a 
secondary object in the system of attack, and it is now become 
the principal one, because they have not been able to succeed 
elsewhere. It would have carried a cowardly appearance in 
Europe had they formed their gxawd ciL^^ditvoTi^m 1776, against 
u paH of the continent where t\iexe ^a^ xio ^^.tvo^^ ^t xv^v ^ 
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sufficient one to oppose them ; but failing year after year in 
their impressions here, and to the eastward and northward, 
they deserted their capital design, and prudently contenting 
themselves with what they could get, give a flourish of honor 
to ftonceal disgrace. 

But this piece-meal work is not conquering the continent 
It is a discredit in them to attempt it, and in us to sufler it. 
It is now full time to put an end to a war of aggravations, 
-which, on one side, has no possible object, and on the other, 
has every inducement which honor, interest, safety and happi- 
ness can inspire. If we suffer them much longer to remain 
among us, we shall become as bad as themselves. An associa- 
tion of vice will reduce ns more than the sword. A nation 
hardened in the practice of iniquity knows better how to profit 
by it, than a young country newly corrupted. We are not a 
match for them in the line of advantageous guilt, nor they for 
us on the principles which we bravely set out with. Our first 
days were our days of honor. " They have marked the charac- 
ter of America wherever the story of her wars are told : and 
convinced of this, we have nothing to do, but wisely and 
unitedly tread the well-known track. The progress of a war 
is often as ruinous to individuals, as the issue of it is to a 
nation; and it is not only necessary that our forces be such 
that we be conquerors in the end, but that by timely exertions 
we be secure in the interim. The present campaign will afford 
an opportunity which has never presented itself before, and 
the preparations for it are equally necessary, whether Charles- 
ton stand or fall. Suppose the flrst, it is in that case only a 
failure of the enemy, not a defeat. All the conquest that a 
besieged town can hope for, is, not to be conquered ; and com- 
pelling an enemy to raise the seige, is to the besieged a victory. 
But there must be a probability amounting almost to certainty, 
that would justify a garrison marching out to attack a retreat. 
Therefore should Charleston not be taken, and the enemy 
abandon the seige, every other part of the continent should 
prepare to meet them; and, on the contrary, should it be taken, 
the same preparations are necessary to balance the loss, and 
put ourselves in a condition to co-operate with our allies im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

We are not now fighting our battles alone, as we were in 
1776; England from a malicious disposition to America^ has 
not onlv not declared war against Trance on^ ^^^m^\sk^ *^^ 
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better to prosecute her passions here, has afforded those powers 
no military object, and avoids them, to distress us. She will 
suffer her West India islands to be ovenim by France, and 
her southern settlements to be taken by Spain, rather than 
quit the object that gratifies her revenge. This conduct on'the 
part of Britain, has pointed out the propriety of France send- 
ing a naval and land force to co-operate with America on the 
spot. Their arrival cannot be veiy distant, nor the ravages of 
t!ie enemy long. The recruiting the army, and procuring the 
supplies, are the two things most necessary to be accomplished, 
and a capture of either of the enemy's divisions will restore to 
America peace and plenty. 

At a crisis, big, like the present, with expectation and 
events, the whole country is called to unanimity and exertion. 
Not an ability ought now to sleep, that can produce but a mite 
to the general good, nor even a whisper to pass that militates 
against it. The necessity of the case, and the importance of 
the consequences, admit no delay from a friend, no apology 
from an enemy. To spare now would be the height of extrav- 
agance, and to consult present ease, would be to sacri£ee it> 
perl Kips forever. 

America, rich in patriotism and produce, can want neither 
w/^n nor supplies, when a serious necessity calls them forth. 
The slow operation of taxes, owing to the extensiveness of col- 
1' ction, and their depreciated value before they arrived in the 
tieasury, have, in many instances, thrown a burden upon gov- 
ernment, which has been artfully interpreted by the enemy 
into a general decline throughout the country. Yet this, incon- 
venient as it may at first appear, is not only remediable, but 
may be turned into an immediate advantage; for it m&kes no 
real difference, whether a certain number of men, or company 
of militia (and in this country every man is a militia-mah) are 
directed by law to send a recruit at their own expense, or 
whether a tax is laid on them for that purpose, and the man 
hired by government afterwards. The first, if there is any 
difference, is both cheapest and best, because it saves the ex- 
pense which would attend collecting it as a tax, and brings the 
man sooner into the field than the modes of recruiting formerly 
used; and, on this principle, a law has been passed in this 
state, for recruiting two men from each company of militia, 
whicii will add upwards of a thousand to the force of the 
countrv. 
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But tlie flame which has broke forth in this city since the 
report from New York, of the loss of Charleston, not only 
does honor to the place, but, like the blaze of 177.6, will kindle 
into action the scattered sparks throughout America. The 
valor of a country may be learned by the bravery of its soldiery, 
^md the general cast of its inhabitants, but confidence of suc- 
cess is best discovered by the active measures pursued by men 
of property; and when the spirit of interprise becomes so uni- 
versal as to act at once on all ranks of men, a war may then, 
and no' till then, be styled truly popular. 

In 1776, the ardor of the enterprising pai^t was considerably 
checked by the real revolt of some, and the coolness of others. 
But in the present case, there is a firmness in the substance 
and property of the country to the public cause. An associa- 
tion has 1 een entered into by the merchants, tradesmen, and 
principal inhabitants of the city, to receive and support the 
new state money at the value of gold and silver; a measure 
which, while it does them honor, will likewise contribute to 
their interest, by rendering the operations of the campaign 
convenient and effectual. 

Nor has the spirit of exertion stopped here. A voluntary 
subscription is likewise begun, to raise a fund of hard money, 
to be given as bounties, to fill up the full quota of the Penn- 
sylvania line. It has been the remark of the enemy, that 
everything in America has been done by the force of govern- 
ment; but when she sees individuals throwing in their volun- 
tary aid, and facilitating the public measures in concert wibh 
the established powers of the country, it will convince her that 
the cause of America stands not on the will of a few, bub on 
the broad foundation of property and popularity. 

Thus aided and thus supported, disaffection will decline, and 
the withered head of tyranny expire in America. The ravages 
of the enemy will be short and limited, and like all their for- 
mer ones, will produce a victory over iJiemselves. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, June Sth, 1780, 



At the time of writing this number of the "Crisis," 
the loss of Charleston, though believed by some, was more 
confidently disbelieved by others. But there ought to be no 
longer a doubt upon the matter. Charleston is-- gone, and I 
"believe for the want oi a sufficient suppVy oi ^yqnSsl';^^^, 'X^ 
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man that does not now feel for the honor of the best and 
noblest cause that ever a countiy engaged in, and exert himaeif 
accordingly, is no longer worthy of a peaoeahle reaidanoe among 
a people determined to be free. 

aa 



yUMBER X. 

9N THE SUBJECT OF TAXATION. 

It is impossible to sit down and think seriously on the 
affairs of America, but the original principles on which she 
resisted, and the glow and ardor which they inspired, will occur 
like the undefaced remembrance of a lovely scene. To lance 
over in imagination the purity of the cause, the voluntary sacri- 
lices that were made to support it, and all the various turnings 
of the war in its defence, is at once paying and receiviDg 
respect The principles deserve to be remembered, and to 
remember them rightly is repossessing them. In this indulg- 
ence of generous recollection, we become gainers by what we 
seem to give, and the more we bestow the richer we become. 

So extensively right was the ground on which America pro- 
ceeded, that it not only took in every just and liberal sentiment 
which could impress the heart, but made it the direct interest 
of every class and order of men to defend the country. The 
war, on the part of Britain, was originally a war of covetous- 
ness. The sordid, and not the splendid, passions gave it being. 
The fertile fields and prosperous infancy of America appeared 
to her as mines for tributary wealth. She viewed the hive, 
and disregarding the industry that had enriched it, thirsted for 
the honey. But in the present stage of her affiiirs, the violence 
of temper is added to the rage of avarice; and therefore, that 
which at the first setting out proceeded from purity of principle 
and public interest, is now heightened by all the obligations of 
necessity ; for it requires but little knowledge of human nature 
to discern what would be the consequences, were America again 
reduced to the subjection of Britain. Uncontrolled power, in 
the hands of an incensed, imperious, and rapacious conqueror, 
is an engine of dreadful execution, and woe b3 to that country 
over which it can be exercised. The names of wliig and tory 
would then be sunk in t\ie gexL^reA \.e.Txv\ ol t^^o^^ ^?nj1 Uv» 
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oppression, whatever it might be, would, with very few in- 
stances of exception, light equally on alL 

Britain did not go to war with America for the sake of 
dominion, because she was then in possession; neither was it 
for the extension of trade and commerce, because she had mono- 
polized the whole, and the country had yielded to it; neither 
was it to extinguish what she might call rebellion, because 
before she' began no resistance existed. It could then be from 
no other motive than avarice, or a design of establishing, in 
the first instance, the same taxes in America as are paid in 
England (which, as I shall presently show, are above eleven 
times heavier than the taxes we now pay for the present year, 
1780) or, in the second instance, to confiscate the whole 
property of America, in case of resistance and conquest of the 
latter, of which she had then no doubt 

I shall now proceed to show what the taxes in England are, 
and what the yearly expense of the present war is to her — 
what the taxes of this country amount to, and what the 
annual expense of defending it efiectually will be to us; and 
shall endeavour concisely to point out the cause of our difficul- 
ties, and the advantages on one side, and the consequences on 
the other, in case we do, or do not, put ourselves in an effectual 
state of defence. I mean to be open, candid and sincere. I 
see a universal wish to expel the enemy from the country, a 
murmuring because the war is not carried on with more vigor, 
and my intention is to show, as shortly as possible, both the 
reason and the remedy. 

The number of souls in England (exclusive of Scotland and 
Ireland) is seven millions,* and the number of souls in America 
is tiliree millions. 

The amount of taxes in England (exclusive of Scotland and 
Ireland) was, before the present war commenced, eleven millions 
six hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred and fifty- 
three pounds sterling; which, on an average, is no less a sum 
than one pound thirteen shillings and three-pence sterling per 
head per annum, men, women and children; besides county 
taxes, for the support of the poor, and a tenth of all the pro- 
duce of the earth for the support of the bishops and clergy. 
Nearly five millions of this sum went annually to pay the 
interest of the national debt, contracted by former wars, and 

* This 18 taking the highett number that the peopVe oi '&iXL<^ASi^VAi^^\^^'(^ 
or can be rated at. 
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tiie remaining sum of tax millions six. Imndred and fbrty-t« 
thousand six hundred pounds was applied to defray ihe jesri 
expense of government, the peace establishment of the sm 
and navy, placemen, pensioners, &c., consequently, the whol 
of the enormouR taxes being thus appropriated, she had nothioj 
to spare out of them towards defraying the expenses of ii» 
present war or any otlier.* Yet had she not been in debt ai 
the beginning of the war, as we were not, and, like us, had qdI) 
a land and not a naval war to carry on, her then revenue d 
eleven millions and a-half pounds sterfing would have defirayed 
all her annual expenses of war and government within euh 
year. 

But this not being the case with her, tsihe is obliged to \xt 
row about ten millions pounds sterling, yearly, to prosecute th« 
war that she is now engaged in, (this year she borrowed twelve) 
and lay on new taxes to discharge the interest ; allowing thst the 
present war has cost her only fifty millions sterling, the interert 
thereon, at five per cent., will be two millions and an half; 
therefore the amount of her taxes now must be fourteen 
millions, which on an average is no less than forty shiUisga 
sterling per head, men, women and children, throughout the 

* The following is taken from Dr. Price's state of the taxes of Eogitt^ 
p. 9fi, 97, 98. 

An account of the money drawn from the publio by taxes, ammally, beioS 
the medium of three years before the year 1776. 

Amount of cnstoms in Eni^land £2,528,275 

Amount of the excise in England 4,640,S93 

Land tax at ;i« 1,?.00,(!00 

Land tax at Is. in the pound 450, (KX) 

Salt duties ^ 218,739 

Duties on stamps, cards, dice, advertisements, bonds, 

leases, indentures, newspapers, almanacks, &c. . . 280,788 

Duties on houses and windows 385,869 

Post office, seizures, wine licences, hackney coaches, Ac 250,000 

Annual profits from lotteries 160,000 

Expense of collecting the excise in England .... 297,887 
Expense of collecting the customs in England .... 468,700 
Interest of loans on the land tax at 4s. expenses of collec- 
tion, militia, &c 260,000 

Perquisites, &c. to custsm-honse officers, &c supposed . 250,000 
Expense of collecting the salt duties in England lOj^ per 

cent 27,000 

Bounties on fish exx)orted 18,000 

Expense of coijlecting the duties on stamps, cards, adver- 

iisments, &c. at 5^ per cent 18,000 

Total . . * % 8.V\,^^,653 
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9n. Now as this expense of fifty millions was borrowed ou 
bopes of conquering America, and as it was avarice which 
induced her to commence the war, how truly wretched and 
orable would the condition of this country be, were she, by 
own remissness, to suffer an enemy of such a disposition, 
so circumstanced, to reduce her to subjection, 
now proceed to the revenues of America, 
have already stated the number of souls in America to be 
3 millions, and by a calculation that I have made, which I 
> every reason to believe is sufficiently correct, the whole 
»nse of the war, and the support of the several governments, 
be defrayed by two million pounds sterling annually; 
}h, on an average, is thirteen shillings and four pence per 
I, men, women, and children, and the peace establishment 
16 end of the war, will be but three-quarters of a million, 
ve shillings sterling per head. Now, throwing out of the 
ition everything of honor, principle, happiness, freedom and 
itation in the world, and taking it up on the simple ground 
iterest, I put the following case : 

appose Britain was to conquer America, and, as a conqueror, 
to lay her under no other conditions than to pay the same 
)ortion towards her annual revenue which the people of 
land pay; our share, in that case, would be six million 
ids sterling yearly; can it then be a question, whether it is 
to raise two millions to defend the country, and govern it 
elves, and only three-quarters of a njillion afterwards, or 
six millions to have it conquered, and let the enemy govern 

an it be supposed that conquerors would choose to put them- 
8r in a worse condition than what they granted to the con- 
•ed ] In England, the tax on rum is live shillings and one 
ly sterling per gallon, which is one silver dollar and four- 
coppers. Now would it not be laughable to imagine, that 
• the expense they have been at, they would let either whig 
>ry drink it cheaper than themselves 1 Coffee, which is so 
isiderable an article of consumption and support here, is 
3 loaded with a duty, which makes the price between live 
six shillings per pound, and a penalty of fifty pounds stei^ 
On any person detected in roasting it in his own house, 
e is scarcely a necessary of life that you can eat, drink, 
, or enjoy, that is not there loaded with a tax; even the 
irom heaven is only permitted to slime inX^ >ihi^Sx ^^^- 
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inirs by payinj* eighteen pence sti^rling per window annnallj; 
and thft Liiin))lest diink of life, small beer, cannot there be pm*- 
cliiisiMl without a tax of nearly two coppers per gallon, beodei 
A li«*avv tax upon the malt, and anotlier on the hops before it 
is ))rc*\vfd. (exclusive of a land tax on the earth which prodncei 
tlifMu. In short, the condition of that country, in point of tax- 
ation, is Ko oppn*ssive, the numlior of her poor so great, and the 
<'\travai;:incc anil rapaciousness of the conrt so enormous, tha^ 
were they to etlVct a conquest of America, it is then only that 
thft distrrssps of America would l)egin. Neither would it sijf- 
iiify any tiling to a man whether he be whig or tory. The peo- 
ple of Kn'-rl^ii<U &^^ the ministry of that country, know us \ij 
no suc}i <li8tinctions. What they want is clear, solid reveniM^ 
and t)io modes which they would take to procure it would ope^ 
atft alike on all. Their manner of reasoning would be short; 
bfcauRo they would naturally infer, that if we were able to 
carry on a war of five or six years against them, we were able 
to pay tlie same taxes which they do. 

I have already stated that the expense of conducting the 
present war, and the government of the several states, may he 
ilone for two millions sterling, and the establishment in time A ] 
2)(?aco for three-quarters of a million.* 

As to navy matters, they flourish so well, and are so wel»- 
attcMulod to by individuals, that I think it consistent on every 
princi])lo of real use and economy, to turn the navy into har^ 
money (keeping only three or four packets) and apply it toth-^ 
Kervici' of the army. We shall not have a ship the less; th-^ 
us(< of them, and the benefit from them, will be greatly increased 
and tlieir (jxpcnse saved. We are now allied with a formidabl ^ 
naval ])ower, from whom we derive the assistance of a nav^^ 
A nil tin? line in which we can prosecute the war, so as to reduc-^ 
thn common enemy and benefit the alliance most effectually^' 
wifl b(» l)y attending closely to the land service. 

[ estimate the charge of keeping up and maintaining an arm 
officering them, and all expenses included, sulficient for th 
defence of the country, to be equal to the expense of forty tho 
sand men at tliirty pounds sterling per head, which is on— 
million two hundred thousand pounds. 

* I have ina«le the oalciilations in sterling, because it is a rate genera^ Z 
known in all the Htuteii, and hecause, fikewise, it admits of an easy comi^<^. 
Hon between (TUr expeiwe to support the war, and those of the enemy, i'^"" 
silver dollAra and a half in one pound stttclixiig, and three pence over. 
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I likewise allow four hundred thousand pounds for continen* 
1 expenses at home and abroad. 

And four hundred thousand pounds for the support of the 
jveral state governments — the amount will then be, 

For the army • £1,200,000 

Continental expenses at home and abroad • • • • 40 i,000 

Government of the several states 400,000 



Total £2,000,000 

I take the proportion of this state, Pennsylvania, to be an 
aghth part of the thirteen United States; the quota then for 
18 to raise will be two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling; two hundred thousand of which will be our share for the 
support and pay of the army, and continental expenses at home 
and abroad, and fifty thousand pounds for the support of the 
state government. 

li order to gain an idea of the proportion in which the rais- 
iiig such a sum will fall, I make the following calculation. 

Pennsylvania contains three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, men, women, and children ; which is likewise 
au eighth of the number of inhabitants of the whole United 
^tates; therefore two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ster- 
ling to be raised among three hundred and seventy -five thousand 
'arsons, is, on an average, thirteen shillings and four pence per 
^^ad, per annum, or something more than one shiUing sterling 
*®r month. And our proportion of three-quarters of a million 
^^ the government of the country, in the time of peace, will be 
^uety-three thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds sterling; 
^y thousand of which will be for the government expenses of 
^^ state, and forty -three thousand seven hundred and fifty 
•^JJ^^ds for continental expenses at home and abroad. 
."'^te peace establishment then will, on an average, be five 
^Uijicrs sterling per head. Whereas, was England now to 
•^P> and the war cease, her peace establishment would continue 
^ '^ame as it now is, viz., forty shillings per head; therefore 
''^ our taxes necessary for carrying on the war, as much per head 
*^^rs now is, and the difference to be only whether we should, 
^Vie end of the war, pay at the rate of five shillings per head, 
^Orty shillings per head, the case needs no thinking of. But 
^"e can securely defend and keep the country for one third 
*^ than what our burden would be if it was conquered, and 
D|^^ t the governments afterwards for oivft ei^\k <ii '^Iwa.tk 
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Britain would levy on us, and could 1 find a miser whose heui 
never left the emotion of a spark of principle, even that man, 
uninfluencod by every love but the love of money, and capable 
of no attachment but to his interest, would and must, from the 
frugality which governs him, contribute to the defence of ^9 
country, or he ceases to be a miser and becomes an idiot Bat^ 
when we take in with it everything that can ornament man- 
kind ; wln?n the line of our interest becomes the line of our happi- 
noss; when all that can cheer and animate the heart; when^ 
sense of honor, fame, character, at home and abroad, are inter- 
woven not only with the security but the increase of property^ 
there exists not a man in America, unless he be an hired emis- 
sary, who does not sec that his good is connected with keeping 
up a sufficient defence. 

I do not imagine that an instance can be produced in th^ 
world, of a country putting hei*8elf to such an amazing charge 
to conquer and enslave another, as Britain has done. The suia 
•fl too great for her to think of with any tolerable degree o£ 
t/cmper; and when we consider the burden she sustains, aswelB- 
as the disposition she has shown, it would be the height of foll^ 
in us to suppose that she would not reimburse herself by th^ 
most rapid means, had she America once more within her power— 
With such an oppression of expense, what would an empt^ 
conquest be to her? What relief under such circumstanc< 
could she derive from a victory without a prize ? It was money 
it was revenue she first went to war for, and nothing but tha> 

would satisfy her. It is not the nature of avarice to be satis 

fied with anything else. Every passion that acts upon mankin» 
has a peculiar mode of operation. Many of them are temporar^^ 
and fluctuating; they admit of cessation and variety. But avar — • 
rice is a fixed, uniform passion. It neither abates of its vigo^ 
nor changes its object; and the reason why it does not, i^ 
founded in the nature of things, for wealth has not a rival 
where avarice is a ruling passion. One beauty may excel an- 
other, and extinguish from the mind of man the pictured remem' 
brance of a former one: but wealth is the phoenix of avarice* 
and therefore cannot seek a new object because, there is not 
another in the world. 

I now pass on to show the value of the present taxes, ajwi 
compare, them with the annual expense; but this I shall pr®" 
Iftce with a few explanatory remarks. 

There are two distinct thinga ^l[nc\i xcLvxkft tha payment of 
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6 difficult; the one is the large and real value of the sum 
B paid, and the other is the scarcity of the thing in which 
payment is to be made; and although these appear to be 
and the same, they are in several instances not only differ- 
but the difficulty springs from different causes, 
uppose a tax to be laid equal to one half of what a man's 
*ly income is, such a tax could not be paid, because the pro- 
y could not be spared; and on the other hand, suppose a 
trifling tax was laid, to be collected in pearls, such a tax 
•nse could not be paid, because they could not be had. 
'' any person may see that these are distinct cases, and the 
sr of them is a representation of our own. 
lat the difficulty cannot proceed from the former, that is, 
I the real value or weight of the tax, is evident at the first 
' to any person who will consider it. 

ae amount of the quota of taxes for this state, for the pres- 
J^ear, 1780, (and so in proportion for evey other state) is 
ity millions of dollars, which, at seventy for one, is but sixty- 
thousand two hundred and eighty pounds three shillings 
ing, and on an average, is no more than three shillings and 
>ence sterling per head, per annum, per man, woman and 
1, or threepence two-fifths per head per month. Now here 
clear, positive fact, that cannot be contradicted, and which 
^es that the difficulty cannot be in the weight of the tax, 
ri itself it is a trifle, and far from being adequate to our 
^a, of the expense of the war. The quit-rents of one penny 
Ung per acre only one half of the state, come to upwards 
fty thousand pounds, which is almost as much as all the 
-s of the present year, and as those quit-rents make no part 
he taxes then paid, and are now discontinued, the quantity 
QQoney drawn for public service this year, exclusive of the 
itia fines, which I shall take notice of in the process of this 
fk, is less than what was paid and payable in any year pre- 
ying the revolution, and since the last war ; what I mean is, 
it the quit-rents and taxes taken together came to a larger 
m then, than the present taxes without the quii-rents do 
w. 

My intention by these arguments and calculations is to place 
3 difficulty to the right cause, and show that it does not pro- 
}d from the weight or worth of the tax, but from the scarcity 
the medium in which it is paid; and to \Vi\X9\.T«ut^ \Jtshs, ^^\\v\» 
U furthez) I sbnU now show, that i£ tU© taiL ol XiNj^xlVj ^sv^- 
12 
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lions of dollars was of four times the real value it now is, oi 
nt»arly so, wliich would lj« about two hundred and fifty thousuMl 
jioumls sterling, and would be our full quota, this sum would 
luivo been rai.st-d with more ease, and have been less felt, than 
th<* present sum of only sixty-four thousand two hundred and 
eighty pounds. 

The convenience or inconvenience of paying a tax in mon^ 
arises from the quantity of money that can be spared out d 
trade. 

When the emissions stopped, the continent was left in 
passession of two hundred millions of dollars, perhaps as equally 
dispersed as it was possible for trade to do it. And as no more 
was to be issued, the rise or fall of prices cuuld neither increase 
nor diminish the quantity. It therefore remained the same 
through all the fluctuations of trade and exchange. 

Now had the exchange stood at twenty for one, which ▼»* 
the rate congress calculated upon when they arranged the quota 
of the several states, the latter end of •ast year, trade would- 
have been earned on for nearly four times less money Hiaii i^^ 
is now, and consequently the twenty millions would have beel>- 
spared with much greater ease, and when collected would hav^ 
been of almost four times the value than they now are. AncJ- 
on the other hand, was the depreciation to be ninety or on* 
hundred fcr one, the quantity required for trade would be moi 
than at sixty or seventy for one, and though the value of the 
would be less, the difficulty of sparing the money out of trad ^^ 
would be greater. And on these facts and arguments I 
the matter, to prove that it is not the want of property, bu* 
the scarcity of the medium by which the proportion of propertj 
for taxation is to be measured out, that makes the embarrass- 
ment which we lie under. There is not money enough, and-^^ 
what is equally as true, the people will not let there be moi 
enough. 

While I am on the subject of the currency, I shall offer 
remark which will appear true to everybody, and can be «? — 
counted for by nobody, which is, that the better the times wer»^ 
the worse the money grew; and the worse the times were, th^ 
better the money stood. It never depreciated by any advantage 
obtained by the enemy. The trouble of 1776, and the losso^ 
Philadelphia in 1777, made no sensible impression on it, and 
every one knows that the surrender of Charleston did not JMfO" 
luce the ieast alteration, in t\io x^A^ oi ^i^Ocuaa^^^^^^sd^&r 
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ig before, and for more than three months after, stood at 
rty for one. It seems as if the certainty of its being our own, 
«ie us careless of its value, and that the most distant thoughts 
losing it made us hug it the closer, like something we were loth 
part with ; or that we depreciate it for our pastime, which, 
len called to seriousness by the enemy, we leave off to renew 
ain at our leisure. In short, our good luck seems to break 
J and our bad makes us whole. 

Passing on from this digression, I shall now endeavor to bring 
to one view the several parts which I have already stated, 
d form thereon some propositions, and conclude. 

I have placed before the reader, the average tax per head, 
id by the people of England : which is forty shillings sterling. 
And I have shown the rate on an average per head, which 

II defray all the expenses of the war to us, and support the 
^eral governments without running the country into debt, 
Hch is thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

I have shown what the peace establishment may be conducted 
"» viz., an eighth part of what it would be, if under the 
^ernment of Britain. 

And I have likewise shown what the average per head of the 
'Sent taxes are, namely, three shillings and fivepence sterling, 
threepence two-fifths per month; and that their whole yearly 
^e, in sterling, is only sixty-four thousand two hundred and 
'^ty pounds. Whereas our quota, to keep the payments 
^^1 with the expenses, is two hundred and fifty thousand 
*0.ds. Consequently there is a deficiency of one hundred 
' eighty-five thousand, seven hundred and twenty pounds, 
^ the same proportion of defect, according to the several 
*tas, happens in every other state. And this defect is the 
^e why the army has has been so indifferently fed, clothed 
^ paid. It is the cause, likewise, of the nerveless state of 
' campaign, and the insecurity of the country. Now, if a 
^ equal to thirteen and fourpence per head, will remove all 
'Se difliculties, and make the people secure in their homes, 
'Ve them to follow the business of their stores and farms 
xuolested, and not only keep out, but drive . out the enemy 
>m the country ; and if the neglect of raising this sum will 
i them in, and produce the evils which might be prevented — 
i which «ide, I ask, does the wisdom, interest and policy lie 1 
r, rather, would it not be an insult to reason, \.o'^\y.\.\X\fe q^'k?^ 
U2 9 The sum when proportioned out aoooidkn^XiO^oiCL^ ^kn^sc^^ 
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abilities of tho people, can hurt no ooo^ but an inroad from 
enemy ruins hundreds of families. 

Look at the destruction done in this city. The many 
totally destroyed, and others damaged; the waste of fences in 
the country around it, besides the plunder of furniture, forage, 
and provisions. I do not suppose that half a million sterlisg 
would reinstate the sufferers; and does this, I ask, bear any 
proportion to the expense that would make us secure. The 
damage, on an average, is at legist ten pounds sterling per head, 
whicli is as much as thirteen shillings and four pence per heap 
comes to for fifteen years. The same has happened on the 
frontiers, and in the Jerseys, New York, and other places where 
the enemy has been — Carolina and Georgia are likewise suffer- 
ing the same fate. 

That the people generally do not understand the insufficiency 
of the taxes to carry on the war, is evident, not only from com- 
mon observation, but from the construction of several petitions, 
which were presented to the assembly of this state against the 
recommendations of congi*ess of the 18th of March last, for tak- 
ing up and funding the present currency at forty for one, and • 
issuing new money in its stead. The prayer of the petition was, 
that the cicrre'iicy might be appreciated by taxes (meaning the 
present taxes) and that part of the taxes be applied to the sufr 
port of the army, if thp. army could not be otherwise supported 
Now it could not have been possible for such a petition to have 
been presented, had the petitioners known, that so far from port 
of the taxes being sufficient for the army, the whole of them falls 
three-fourths short of the year's expenses. 

Before I proceed to propose methods by which a sufficiency 
of money may be raised, I shall take a short view of the genenJ 
state of the country. 

Notwithstanding the weight of the wan*, the ravages of the 
enemy, and the obstructions she has thrown in the way of trade 
and commerce, so soon does a young country outgrow misfor- 
tune, that America has already surmounted many that heavily 
oppressed her. For the first year or two of the war, we were 
shut up within our ports, scarce venturing to look towards the 
ocean. Now our rivers are beautified with large and valuable 
vessels, our stores filled with merchandise, and the produce of 
the country has a ready market, and an advantageous price. 
Gold and silver, that for a while seemed to have retreated again 
wUbia-the bowels of the eaTt.K ^s^^*?^ o^^^ mot^ TiafipcLx^^ft^arau- 
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lation, and every day adds new strength to trade, commerce and 
^culture. In a pamphlet, written by Sir John Dalrymple, 
and dispersed in America in the year 1775, he asserted, that, 
^0 twenty-gun ships, nay, says lie, tenders of tliose ships, station- 
ed between Albemarle sound and Cliesapeake bay, wmcld shut up 
^^ trade of America for 600 miles. How little did Sir John 
I^alrymple know of the abilities of America. 

While under the government of Britain, the trade of this 
country was loaded with restrictions. It was only a few 
foreign ports which we were allowed to sail to. Now it is other- 
J'^se; and allowing that the quantity of trade 'is but half what 
^* Was before the war, the case must show the vast advantage 
^^ an open trade, because the present quantity under her re- 
^Hctions could not support itself ; from which I infer, that if 
*^a.lf the quantity without the restrictions can bear itself up 
Nearly, if not quite, as well as the whole when subject to them, 
'^ow prosperous must the condition of America be when the 
'^hole shall return open with all the world. By the trade I do 
Jiot mean the employment of a merchant only, but the whole 
Interest and business of the country taken collectively. 

It is not so much my intention, by this publication, to pro- 
pose particular plans for raising money, as it is to show the 
necessity and the advantages to be derived from it. My prin- 
cipal design is to form the disposition of the people to the 
measures which I am fully persuaded it is their interest and 
duty to adopt, and which needs no other force to accomplish 
them than the force of being felt. But as every hint may be 
useful, I shall throw out a sketch, and leave others to make 
such improvements upon it as to the n may appear reasonable. 
The annual sum wanted is two millions, and the average rate 
in which it falls, is thirteen shillings and fourpence per head. 

Suppose, then, that we raise half the sum and sixty thousand 
pounds over. The average rate thereof will be seven shillings 
per head. 

In this case we shall have half the supply that we want, and 
an annual fund of sixty thousand pounds whereon to borrow 
the other million ; because sixty thousand pounds is the interest 
of a million aCsix per cent: and if at the end of another year 
we should be obliged, by the continuance of the war, to borrow 
another million, the taxes will be increased to seven shillings 
and sixpence; and thus for every million borrowed, an addi- 
tional tax, egual to sixpenoQ per head, muat \>^\<ftT«i^, 
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The sum to be raised next year will be on© million and sixty 
thousand pounds; one half of which I would propose should be 
raised by duties on imported goods, and prize goods, and the 
other half by a tax on landed property and houses, or such 
other means as each state may devise. 

But as the duties on imports and prize goods must be the 
same in all the states, therefore, the rate per cent., or what 
other form the duty shall be said, must be ascertained and 
regulated by congress, and ingrafted in that form into the law 
of each state; and the monies arising therefrom carried into 
the treasury of each state. The duties to be paid in gold, or 
silver. 

There are many reasons why a duty on imports is the most 
convenient duty or tax that can be collected ; one of which is, 
because the whole is payable in a few places in a country, and 
it likewise operates with the greatest ease and equality, because 
as every one pays in proportion to what he consumes, so people 
in general consume in proportion to what they can aiford, and 
therefore the tax is regulated by the abilities which every man 
supposes himself to have, or in other words, every man becomes 
his own assessor, and pays by a little at a time, when it suits 
him to buy. Besides it is a tax which people may pay or let 
alone by not consuming the articles ; and though the alternative 
may have no influence on their conduct, the power of choosins: 
is an as^eeable thing to tlie mind. For my own part, it would 
be a satisfaction to me, was there a duty on all sorts of liquors 
during the war, as in my idea of things it would be an addition 
to the pleasures of society, to know, that when the health of 
the army goes round, a few drops from every glass become 
theirs. How often have I heard an emphatical wish, almost 
accompanied with a tear, "(9A, that our poor follows in tlie field 
liad some of this /" Why, then, need we suffer under a fruit- 
less sympathy when there is a way to enjoy both the wish and 
the entertainment at once ? 

But the great national policy of putting a duty upon imports 
is, that it either keeps the foreign trade in our hands, or draws 
something for the defence of the country from every foreigner 
who prrticipates it with us. 

Thus much for the first half of the taxes, and as each state 
will best devise means to raise the other half, I shall confine my 
remarks to the resources of this state. 

The quota., then, of this state, oi on^ m^\!L\Q.TL wid sixty thou- 
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sand ponnds, will be one hundred and thxiry-tliree thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, the half of which is sixty-six thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty -five pounds; and supposing one- 
fourth part of Pennsylvania inhabited, then a tax of one bushel 
of wheat on every twenty acres of land, one with another, 
would produce the sum, and all the present taxes to cease. 
Whereas, the tithes of the bishops and clergy in England, 
exclusive of the taxes, are upwards of half a bushel of wheat 
on fivery single acre of land, good and bad, throughout the 
natiozL 

in i^he former part of this paper, I mentioned the militia 
fines, but reserved speaking to the matter, which I shall now 
do. The ground I shall now put it upon is, that two millions 
sterling a year will support a sufiicient army, and all the 
expenses of war and government, without having recourse to 
the inconvenient method of continually calling men from their 
employments, which, of all others, is the most expensive and 
the least substantial. I consider the revenues created by taxes 
as the first and principal thiug, and fines only as secondary and 
accidental things. It was not the intention of the militia law 
to apply the fines to any thing else but the support of the 
militia, neither do they produce any revenue to the state, yet 
these fines amount to more than all the taaes : for taking the 
muster-roll to be sixty thousand men, the fine on forty thousand 
who may not attend, will be sixty thousand pounds sterling, 
and those who muster, will give up a portion of time equal to 
half that sum, and if the eight classes should be called within 
the year, and one-third turn out, the fine on the remaining forty 
thousand would amount to seventy-two millions of dollars, 
beside the fifteen shillings on every hundred pounds of property, 
and the charge of seven and a half per cent, for collecting, in 
oertain instances, which, on the whole, would be upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

Now if those very fines disable the country from* raising a 
sufficient revenue without producing an equivalent advantage, 
would it not be for the ease and interest of all parties to in- 
crease the revenue^ in the manner I have proposed, or any 
better, if a better can be devised, and cease the operation of the 
fines 1 I would still keep the militia as an organized body of 
men, and should there be a real necessity to call them forth, pay 
them out of the proper revenues of the state, and increase the 
taxes a third or fourth per cent, on tiio^ 'w^lo ^ci ii'^^* \^\Xi5skA* 
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My limits will not aUow me to go farther into this matter, 
which I shall therefore close with this remark ; that tines are, 
of all modes of revenue, the most unsuited to the minds of a 
.free country. When a man pays a tax, he knows that the 
public necessity require it, and therefore feels a pride in dis- 
charging his duty; but a tine seems an atonement for neglect 
of duty, and of consequence is paid with discredit, and fre- 
quently levied with severity. 

I have now only one subject more to speak of, with which I 
shall conclude, which is, the resolve of congress of the 18th of 
March last, for taking up and funding the present currency at 
forty for one, and issuing new money in its stead. 

Everyone knows that I am not the flatterer of congress, but 
in this instance they- are right; and if that measure is supported, 
the currency will acquire a value, which, without it, it will not. 
But this is not all : it will give relief to the tinances until such 
time as they can be properly arranged, and savethe country from 
being immediately double taxed under the present mode. In 
short, support that measure, and it will support you. 

I have now waded through a tedious course of difficult busi- 
ness, and over an untrodden path. The subject, on every point 
in which it could be viewed, was entangled with perplexities, 
and enveloped in obscurity, yet such are the resources of Am- 
erica, that she wants nothing but system to ensure succesa 

COMIIC:^ Sl STL 
I'TIl.'./.DBLPHIA, Oct. 6, 1780, 



NUMBER XL 

ON THE KING OF ENGLAND'S SPLECiX 

Op all the innocent passions which actuate the human mind, 
there is none more universally prevalent than curiosity. It 
reaches all mankind, and in matters which concern us, or con- 
cern us not, it alike provokes in us a desire to know them. 

Although the situation of America, superior to every effort 
to enslave her, and daily rising to importance and opiilence, 
hath placed her above the region of anxiety, it has still left her 
within the circle of curiosity; and her fancy to see the speech of 
a man who had proudly threatened to bring her to his feet, was 
vfsihlv marked 'Nvith thc.t tranc\}iil confidence which cared no- 
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Thiht the man whose ignorance and obstinacy first involved 
and still continues the nation in the most hopeless and expen- 
sive of all wars, should now meanly flatter them with the name 
of a free people, and make a merit of his crime, under the dis- 
guise of their essential rights and permanent interests, is some- 
thins^ which disgraces even the character of perverseness. Is . 
he afraid they will send him to Hanover, or what does he fear 1 
Why is the sycophant thus added to the hypocrite, and the man 
who pretends to govern, sunk into the humble and submissive 
memorialist? 

What those essential rights and permanent interests are, on 
which the future strength and security of England must princi- 
pally depend, are not so much as alluded to. They are words 
which imT)ress nothing but the ear, and are calculated only for 
the sound. 

But if tbey have any reference to America, then do they 
amount to the disgraceful confession, that England, who once 
assumed to be her protectress, has now become her dependent. 
The British king and ministry are constantly holding up the 
vast importance which America is of to England, in order to 
allure the nation to carry on the war: now, whatever ground 
there is for this idea, it ought to have operated as a reason for 
not beginning it: and, therefore, they support their present 
measures to their own disgrace, because the arguments which 
they now use, are a direct reflection on their former policy. 

"The favorable appearance of affairs," continues the speech, 
"in the East Indies, and the safe arrival of the numerous com- 
mercial fleets of my kingdom, must have given you satisfaction." 

That things are not quite so bad everywhere as in America 
may be some cause of consolation, but can be none for triumph. 
One broken leg is better than two, but still it is not a source of 
joy: and let the appearance of afiairs in the East Indies be 
ever so favourable, they are nevertheless worse than at first, 
without a prospect of their ever being better. But the mourn- 
ful story of C rnwallis was yet to be told, and it was necessary 
to give it th' softest introduction possible. 

"But in the course of this year," continues the speech, "my 

' assiduous endeavors to guard the extensive dominions of my 

crown have not been attended with success equal to the justice 

and uprightness of my views." — What justice and uprightness 

there was in beginning a war with America, the world will 

Judge of, and the unequalled barba.T\t.y >w\tl\ wKicli it hfi been 
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condixcted, is not to be worn from the memory by the oant of 
snivelling b3rpocrisy. 

"And it is with great concern that I inform you that the 
events of war have been very unfortunate to my arms in Vir- 
ginia, having ended in the loss of my forces in that province." — 
And our concern is that they are not all served ia the same 
manner. 

"No endeavors have been wanting on my part," says the 
speech, "to extinguish that spirit of rebellion which our ene- 
mies have found means to foment and maintain in tlie colonies; 
and to restore to my deluded subjecU in America that happy 
and prosperous condition which they formerly derived from a 
due obedience to the laws." 

The expression of deluded subjects is become so hacknied and 
contemptible, and the more so when we see them making prisonei*s 
of whole armies at a time, that the pride of not being laughed at 
would induce a man of common sense to leave it off. But the 
most offensive falsehood in the paragraph, is the attributing the 
prosperity of America to a wrong cause. It was the unre- 
mitted industry of the settlers and their descendants, the hard 
labor and toil of persevering fortitude, that were the true causes 
of the prosperity of America. The former tyranny of England 
served to people it, and the virtue of the adventurers to im- 
prove it. Ask the man, who, with his axe hath clear'- 1 a way 
in the wilderness, and who possesses an estate, —h'^ ' ^de him 
rich, and he will tell you the labor of his hanas, the sweat of 
his brow, and the blessing of heaven. Let Britain but leave 
America to herself and she asks no more. She has risen into 
greatness without the knowledge and against the will of Eng- 
land, and has a right to the unmolested enjoyment of her own 
created wealth. 

" I will order," says the speech, " the estimates of the ensuing 
year to be laid before you. I rely on your wisdom and public 
spirit for such supplies as the circumstances of our affairs shall 
be found to requ're. Among the many iM consequences which 
attended the continuation of the present war, I most sincerely 
regret the additional burdens which it must unavoidably bring 
upon my faithful subjects." 

It is strange that a nation must run through such a labyrinth 
of trouble, and exoend such a mass of wealth to gain the 
wisdom which an hour's reflection might have taught. Tlie 
final superiority of America over every attempt that an isla^.d 
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'wn\*nrT JBBiSe Tf oimiw' JRT. "Wmt WK- TmtBMmW OHKBHl IM the 

gm.-.-iiniiiL'a a: xmn^. bf ^m iasccn- tAiSasr -fif m ^blu crrcr a 

}in^^jLteiiT.<*. Ti nccamiiiiaL jiiujiuke "wnixit th ^hasiiani wndom 
troiiiL ftr^he* . iterznineL foiaL ^eszssiaraiQEry •scsisff^ as siill a 
H:=r<eT 11. iiH^ T'oiui of lintt. snci mnE jtwiBrr jb izM fauuitv 

is;> 'Lm BTie^cL. ^' XL -viufo. fpf- sz^ -Bngk^sa. I i^EHaza a frat con- 
iioeiist iL 'Uftt- jrvteszim if akutim jrvoHciama ms^ a yeifgil oon- 
n-isLAQL ii. iJit ^^iksdat c£ 3EX cua^ jcnd I ^'w 2>o> dcfiibt, bnt, 
ijiui in- -su^ e m i inj' •vn et waiL sm^ian of hit TTiHSiMwriPt^ lij the 
TLii? iif JLT £t!fiii 1^ hmrifL saifi tnr a t^^gpsos. Miihmned. and 
ULTUEsi €x«rz:i:i]L of 'sbs* iacaihziss Ksnd Tovcpoa cf siir people, I 
fidoZ ':»t -eo&Tti^d «c resKirt- like "tiWMKrrtwK of a aJeaad iMMMnUe 

Ti*^ r-JT-r :c F4Trr»ai7iJ i^ okh' ^ 'cbe Tfia&si Isdieros in the 
'wrjrA± IzL liks- rtpgTT.TiTTx cf 1^ ooLiieEt ^ pBssed an act to 
pri Azif^Tia oin cf lihe prcfseaacai c^ iiM> cnyvii ci England, 
i^d zl^-jiL^L j-n^xideEux:. f c<ir atr^csi jflars xc^edfter. bath pat him 
c -T of .v*r prc'iecSDjiiL srEZ ibr nan has no donbt. Like 
Fbasa^L c:. ii*- ad^e of t1-» E-?»d 5*ei. h-e skb not the plnnge he 
vt xL&Hr^g. &rd ireicipzxaselT drives across the flood that is 
clfjilz^ CTfcr his L-sai 

I uJr.k it a reasonable supposition, that this part of the 
i£peech was composied before the arriTal of the news of the 
captTire of ComwaLis: for it oertainlv has no relation to their 
condition at the time it was spoken. Bat. be this at it may, 
it VI nothing to cs. Oar line is fixed. Oar lot is cast; and 
AmmcsL, the child of fate, is arriving at mataritr. We have 
nothing to do but by a spirited and quick exertion, to stand 
IfrtqHir^A for war or peace. Too great to yield, and too noble 
to tuHnh; superior to misfortune, and generous in success, let 
UH untaint/;dly preserve the character which we have gained, 
and mHow the future ages an example of unequalled magnan- 
imliy, Tli^jre is something in the cause and consequence of 
AifMtrica Uiat has drawn on her the attention of all mankind. 
'Vhh wht'li has seen her brave. Her love of liberty; her ardor 
ill ^ii|>j>orUrig it; the justice of her claims, and the constancy of 
Im<i' foi'MtiKln has won her the esteem of Europe, and attached 
Ut \inr Inl-^irnnf/ tlie first power in that country. 
/////' fiUu/itiifti now is such, tbsb\, \,o ^W^^n^t ^int^ past, 
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present or to come, sHe casts her eyes, new matter rises to con- 
vince her that she is right. In her conduct towards her enemy^ 
no reproachful sentiment lurks in secret. No sense of injustice 
is left upon the mind. Untainted with ambition, and a stranger 
to revenge, her progress hath been marked by providence, and 
she, in every stage of the conflict, has blest her with success. 

But let not America wrap herself up in delusive hope and 
suppose the business done. The least remissness in preparation, 
the least relaxation in execution, will only serve to prolong the 
war, and increase expenses. If our enemies can draw consola- 
tion from misfortune, and exert themselves upon despair, how 
much more ought we, who are to win a continent by the con- 
quest, and have already an earnest of success ? 

Having, in the preceding part, made my remarks on the 
several matters which the speech contains, I shall now make 
my remarks on what it does not contain. 

There is not a syllable in it respecting alliances. Either the 
injustice of Britain is too glaring, or her condition too desper- 
ate, or both, for any neighboring power to come to her support. 
In the beginning of the conquest, when she had only America 
to contend with, she hired assistance from Hesse, and other 
smaller states of Germany, and for nearly three years did 
America, young, raw, undisciplined and unprovided, stand 
against the power of Britain, aided by twenty thousand foreign 
troops, and made a complete conquest of one entire army. The 
remembrance of those things ought to inspire us with confidence 
and greatness of mind, and carry us through every remaining 
difSculty with content and cheerfulness. What are the little 
sufferings of the present day, compared with the hardships that 
are past ? There was a time when we had neither house nor 
home in safety ; when every hour was the hour of alarm and 
danger; when the mind, tortured with anxiety, knew no re- 
pose, and everything but hope and fortitude was bidding us 
farewell. 

It is of use to look back upon these things; to call to mind 
the times of trouble and the scenes of complicated anguish that 
are past and gone. Then every expense was cheap, compared 
with the dread of conquest and the misery of submission. We 
did not stand debating upon trifles, or contending about the 
necessary and unad voidable charges of defence. Everyone bore 
his lot of suffering, and looked forward to happier days, and 
scene£i of rest 
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Perhaps one of the greatest dangers which any conntrj can 
be exposed to, arises from a kind of trifling which sometimes 
steals upon the mind, when it supposes the danger past; and 
this unsafe situation marks at this time the peculiar crisis of 
America. What would she once have given to have known 
that her condition at this day should be what it is now 1 And 
yet we do not seem to place a proper value upon it, nor vigo^ 
ously pursue the necessary measures to secure it We know 
that we cannot be defended, nor yet defend ourselves, without 
trouble and expense. We have no right to expect it; neither 
ought we to look for it. We are a people, who, in our situation, 
differ from all the world. We form one common floor of public 
good, and, whatever is our charge, it is paid for our own interest 
and noon our own account 

Misfortune and experience have now taught us system and 
method; and the arrangements for carrying on the war are 
reduced to rule and order. The quotas of the several states are 
ascertained, and I intend in a future publication to show what 
they are, and the necessity as well as the advantages of vigor- 
ously providing them. 

In the meantime, I shall conclude this paper with an instance 
of British clemency y from Smollett's " History of England," vol. 
xi. p. 239, printed in London. It will serve to show how dis- 
mal the situation of a conquered people is, and that the only 
security is an effectual defence. 

We all know that the Stuart family and the house of Hanover 
opposed each other for the crown of England. The Stuart 
family stood first in the line of succession, but the other was 
the most successful. 

In July, 1745, Charles, the son of the exiled kin<^, landed in 
Scotland, collected a small force, at no time exceeding five or 
six thousand men, and made some attempts to re-establish his 
claim. The late duke of Comberland, iiucle to the present king 
of England, was sent against him, afid on the l'6th of April, 
following, Charles was totally defeated at CuUoden, in Scotland. 
Success and power are the only situations in which clemency 
can be shown, and those who are cruel because they are victori- 
ous, can with the same facility act any other degenei'ate char- 
acter. 

" Immediately after the decisive action at Culloden,the duke 

of Cumberland took possession of Inverness; where six and 

thirty deserters, convicted by ai coxnti m»A:\AaX., N?«t^ Qt^^x^Cs.\*i 
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be executed: then he detached several parties to ravage the 
country. One of these apprehended the Lady Mackintosh, who 
'was sent prisoner to Inverness, plundered her house, and drove 
away her cattle, though her husband was actually in the service 
of the government. The castle of Lord Lovat was destroyed. 
The French prisoners were sent to Carlisle and Penrith : Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino, Cromartie, and his son, the lord Macleod, 
were conveyed by sea to London ; and those of an inferior rank 
were confined in different prisons. The marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, together with a brother of the earl of Dunmore and Mur- 
ray, the pretender's secretary, were seized and transported to 
the Tower of London, to which the earl of Traquaire had been 
committed on suspicion; and the eldest son of lord Lovat was 
imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh. In a word, all the jails 
in Great Britain, from the capital, northwards, were filled with 
those unfortunate captives; and great numbers of them were 
crowded together in the holds of ships, where they perished in 
the most deplorable manner, for want of air and exercise. 
Some rebel chiefs escaped in two French frigates that arrived 
on the coast of Lochaber about the end of April, and eng-aged 
three vessels belonging to his Britannic majesty, which they 
obliged to retire. Others embarked on board a ship on the 
coast of Buchan, and were conveyed to Norway, from whence 
tliey travelled to Sweden. In the month of May, the duke of 
Cumberland advanced with the army into the Highlands, as far 
as Fort Augustus, where he encamped ; and sent off detachments 
on all hands, to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waste the 
country with fire and sword. The castles of Glengarry and 
Lochiel were plundered and burned ; every house, hut or habi- 
tation, met with the same fate, without distinction ; and all the 
cattle and provisions were carried off; the men were either shot 
upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or put to death in cold 
blood, without form of trial ; the women, after having seen their 
husbands and fathers murdeced, were subjected to brutal viola- 
tion, and then turned out naked, \vith their children to starve 
on the barren heaths. One whole family was enclosed in a barn, 
and consumed to ashes. Those ministers of vengeance were so 
alert in the execution of their office, that in a few days there 
was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be seen within 
the compass of fifty miles ; all was ruin, silence, and desolation." 
I have here presented the reader with one of the most 
shocking instances o£ cruelty ever practiafed, aiAW'ewN^S^Vi 
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rest on his mind, that he may be fully impressed with a seofie 
of the destruction he has escaped, in case Britain had conquered 
America : and likewise, that he may see and feel the necessity, 
as well for his own personal safety, as for the honor, the 
interest, and happiness of fhe whole community, to omit M 
delay no one preparation necessary to secure the ground whicb 
we so happily stand upon. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. ■: 

On the eo^nsesy arrangements and dUburaemewts for carrying on A< 1^ 
iVOTf and finishing it wi^ honor and advantage. 1^ 

When any necessity or occasion has pointed out the conveni- 1^^^^ 
ence of addressing the public, I have never made it a consider- 
ation whether the subject was popular or unpopular, but 
whether it was right or wrong; for that which is right will be- 1^^ 
come popular, and that which is wrong, though by mistake it |j^ 
may obtain the cry or fashion of the day, will soon lose the 
power of delusion, and sink into disesteem. 

A remarkable instance of this happened in the case of Silas 
Deane; and I mention this circumstance with the greater ease, 
because the poison of his hypocrisy spread over the whole 
country, and every man, almost without exception, thought m^ 
wrong in opposing him. The best friends I th^ had, except 
Mr. Laurens, stood at a distance, and this tribute, which is due 
to his constancy, I pay to him with respect, and that ^h*- 
readier, because he is not here to hear it. If it reaches him ^^ 
his imprisonment, it will aiSbrd him an agreeable reflection. 

^'As he rose like a rocket, he would fall like a sticky^ is * 
metaphor which I applied to Mr. Deane, in the fi i-st piece which 
I published respecting him, and he has exactly fulfilled tb® 
description. The credit he so unjustly obtained from tb^ 
public, he lost in almost as short a time. The delusion perish^" 
as it fell, and he soon saw himself stripped of popular suppor*> 
His more intimate acquaintances began to doubt, and to des^^ 
him long before he left America, and at his departure, he s^J^ 
himself the object of general suspicion. "When he arrived ^^ 
France, he endeavored to effect by treason what he had fail^ 
to accomplish by fraud. His plans, schemes and project ^' 
together with his expectation of being sent to Holland ^ 
negotiate a loan of money, had all miscarried. He then be^r^ ^ 
traducing and accusing America oi e^erj ^x\m^ ^kvih co\»^ 
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pntation. " That she was a ruined country ; that 
int to make a tool of France, to get what money 
of her, and then to leave her, and accommodate with 
f all which and much more. Colonel Laurens and 

in France, informed Dr. Franklin, who had not 
of it. And to complete the character of a traitor, 
itters to this country since, some of which,, in his 
iting, are now in the possession of congress, used 
sion and argument in his power, to injure the' 
E Fi-ance, and to advise America to renounce her 
surrender up her independence.* Thus in France 
merica, and in his letters to America he abuses 
is endeavoring to create disunion between the two 
r the same arts of double-dealing by which he 
itions among the commissioners in Paris, and dis- 
Amcrica. But his life has been fraud, and his 
that of a plodding, plotting, cringing mercenary, 
,ny disguise that suited his purposa His final 
& very happily cleared up those mistakes, and 
it uneasiness, which his unprincipled conduct 
Everyone now sees him in the same light; for 
nds or enemies he acted with the same deception 
, and his name, like that of Arnold, ought now to 
among us. As this is the first time that I have 
im since my return from Fi-ance, it is my intention 
[ be the last. From this digression, which for 
ns I thought necessary to give, I now proceed to 
of my address. 

the war of America against Britain as the conn- 
le public's war, or the war of the people in their 
for the security of their natural rights, and the 

their own property. It is not the war of congress, 
lie assemblies, or the war of the government in any 
er. The country first, by a mutual compact, 
lefend their rights and maintein their independence, 
'd of tlieir lives and /ortu/nes, they elected their 

un Marahall, of this city, formerly a pilot, who had been 
id carried to Engldnd, aud got from thence to France, brought 
om Mr. Deane to America, one of which was directed to 
ris, Esq." Mr. Morris sent it unopened to congress, and 
inrshall to deliver the others there, which he did. The letters 
,me purport with those which have been «\ieai^'^ \.\3\i^^'e^ 
itui-e of S. Deanef to which they had ixequerLt telexeiiCA. 
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representative*, by whom they appointed their members of con- 
gress, and said, <ict you for U8, and we will support you. This 
is the true ground and principle of the war on the part of 
America, and, consequently, there remains nothing to do, but 
for everyone to fulfil his obligation. 

It was next to impossible that a new country, engaged in a 
new undertaking, coiUd set off systematically right at first. She 
saw not the extent of the struggle that she was envolved in, 
neither could she avoid the beginning. She supposed every step 
that she took, and every resolution which she formed, wouM 
bring her enemy to reason and close the contest. Those failing 
she was forced into new measures : and these, like the former, 
being fitted to her expectations, and failing in their turn, left 
her continually unprovided, and without system. The enemy, 
likewise, was induced to prosecute the war, from tiie temporary 
expedients we adopted for carrying it on. We are continual^ 
expecting to see their credit exhausted, and they were looking 
to see our currency fail ; and thus, between their watching trs, 
and we them, the hopes of both have been deceived, and the 
childishness of the expectation has served to increase the ex- 
pense. 

Yet, who through this wilderness of error, has been to blame t 
Where is the man who can say the fault, in part, has not been 
his] They were the natural, unavoidable errors of the day. 
They were the errors of a whole country, which nothing but 
experience could detect and time remove. Neither could the 
circumstances of America admit of system, till either the paper 
currency was fixed or laid aside. No calculation of a finance 
could be made on medium failing without reason, and fluctua- 
ting without rule. 

But there is one error which might have been prevented and 
was not; and as it is not my custom to flatter, but to serve man- 
kind, I will speak it freely. It certainly was the duty of every 
assembly on the continent to have known, at all times, what 
was the condition of its treasury, and to have ascertained at 
every period of depreciation, how much the real worth of the 
taxes fell short of their nominal value. This knowledge, which 
might have been easily gained, in the time of it, would have 
enabled them to have kept their constituents well informed, 
and this is one of the greatest duties of representation. They 
ought to have studied and ca\c\AsA)^d tba expenses of the war, 
tile quota of each state, and tYiQ coi^^q^^tvX. ^t^y^"^^'^^ ^Jaal 
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"would fall on each man's property for his defence; and this 
must easily have shown to them, that a tax of one hundred 
pounds could not be paid by a bushel of apples or an hundred 
of flour, which was often the case two or three years ago. But 
instead of this, which would have been plain and upright deal- 
ing, the little line of temporary popularity, the feather of an 
hour's duration, was too much pursued ; and in this involved con- 
dition of things, every state, for the want of a little thinking, 
or a little information, supposed that it supported the whole 
expenses of the war, when in fact it fell, by the time the tax 
was levied and collected, above three-fourths short of its own 
quota. 

Impressed with a sense of the danger to which the country 
was exposed by this lax method of doing business, and the pre- 
vailing errors of the day, I published, last October was a twelve- 
month, the Crisis No. X., on the revenues of America, and the 
yearly expense of carrying on the war. My estimation of the 
latter, together with the civil list of congress and the civil list 
of the several states, was two million pounds sterling, which is 
very nearly nine millions of dollars. 

.Since that time, congress have gone into a calculation, and 
have estimated the expenses of the war department and the 
civil list of congress (exclusive of the civil list of the several 
governments) at eight millions of dollars; and as the remaining 
million will be fully sufficient for the civil list of the several 
states, the two calculations are exceedingly near each other. 

The sum of eight millions of dollars they have called upon 
the states to furnish, and their quotas are as follows, which I 
shall pcrface with the resolution itself. 

**By the United States in congress assembled. 

** October SO, 1781. 

^''Resolved, That the respective states he called upon to fur" 

.sh the treasury of the United States with their quotas of 

eight millions of dollars, for tlie war department and civil list 

for the ensuing year, to be paid quarterly, in equal proportions, 

the first payment to be made on the first day of April next. 

^^ Resolved, That a committee consisting of a member from each 
state, be appointed to apportion to the several states the quota 
of the above sum. 

" November 2nd. The committee appointed to «&cfcxtai\N. t\\a 
propoi'dona of the aeveraX states of tlie moixe^^ \<o\>e x^asfc^Vst 
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the expenses of the ensuing year, report the following reuo* 

lutions : 

" That the sum of eight millions of dollars, as required to be 
raised by the resolutions of the 30th of October last^ be paid 
by the states in the following proportion: 



New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Khode Island 
Connecticut • 
New Yoik • 
New Jersey • 
Penns3'lvania 
Delaware • • 
Maryland . 
Virginia , . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia • • 



$373,598 

1^:<07,596 
2lT;,ti84 
747,ly6 
373,598 
485,679 

1,120,794 
312,085 
9;»,996 

1,307,594 

622,877 

o73,59S 

24,905 



Total $8,000,000 



**Re8olved, That it be recommended to the several states, to 
pay taxes for raising their quotas of money for the United 
States, separate from those laid for their own particular use." 

On these resolutions I shall offer several remarks. 

1st, On the sum itself, and the ability of the country, 

2nd, On the several quotas, and the nature of a union. 
And, 

3rd, On the manner of collection and expenditure. 

1st, On the sum itself and the ability of the country. As 
I know my own calculation is as low as possible, and as the 
sum called for by congress, according to their calculation, 
agrees very nearly therewith, I am sensible it cannot possibly 
be lower. Neither can it be done for that, unless there is 
ready money to go to market with; and even in that case, it is 
only by the utmost management and economy that it can be 
made to do. 

By the accounts which were laid before the British parlia- 
ment last spring, it appeared that the charge of only subsisting, 
that is, feeding their army in America, cost annually four 
million pounds sterling, which is very nearly eighteen millions 
of dollars. Now if for eight millions, we can feed, clothe, arm, 
provide for, and pay an army sufficient for our defence, the 
very comparison shows that the money must be well laid out 
li may be of some use, eit\iet m ^^^osA.^ at ^oraN^xsationi to 
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9kttend to the progress of the expenses of an army, because it 
will enable us to see on what part any deficiency will falL 

The first thing is, to feed them and provide for the sick. 

Second, to clothe them. 

Third, to arm and furnish them. 

Fourth, to provide means for removing them from place to 
placa And, 

Fifth, to pay them. 

The first and second are absolutely necessary to them as men. 
The third and fourth are equally as necessary to them as an 
army. And the fifth is their just due. Now if the sum which 
shall be raised should fall shorty either by the several acts of 
the states for raising it, or by the manner of collecting it, the 
deficiency will fall on the fifth head, the soldiers' pay, which 
would be defrauding them, and eternally disgracing ourselves. 
It would be a blot on the councils, the country, and the revo- 
lution of America, and a man would hereafter be ashamed to 
own that he had any hand in it. 

But if the deficiency should be still shorter, it would next 
fall on the fourth head, tits means of retnoviitg the army from 
place to place; and, in this case, the army must either stand 
still where it can be of no use, or seize on horses, carts, wagons, 
or any means of transportation which it can lay hold of; and 
in this instance the country sufiers. In short, every attempt 
to do a thing for less than it can be done for, is sure to become 
at last both a loss and a dishonor. 

But the coxintry cannot bear it, say some. This has been 
the most expensive doctrine that ever was held out, and cost 
America millions of money for nothing. Can the country bear 
to be overrun, ravaged, and ruined by an enemy? This will 
immediately follow where defence is wanting, and defence will 
ever be wanting where sufficient revenues are not provided. 
But this is only one part of the folly. The second is, that when 
the (lano^er comes, invited in part by our not preparing against 
it, we iiave been obliged, in a number of instances, to expend 
double the sums to do that which at first might have been 
done for half the money. But this is not alL A third mis- 
chief has been, that grain of all sorts, flour, beef, fodder, 
horses, carts, wagons, or whatever was absolutely or imme- 
diately wanted, have been taken without pay. So^^l^ak^ 
why was all this done, but from that extxemeiV^ ^^ik. ^^\ ^ssr 
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pensive doctrine, tliat tlie country could not hear it f Hiflt is, 
that she could not bear, in the first instance, that which would 
have saved her twice as much at last; or, in proverbial lan- 
guage, that she could not bear to pay a penny to save a pound; 
the conssquence of which has been, that she has paid a pound 
for a penny. Why are there so many unpaid certificates 
in almost every man's hands, but from the parsimony of not 
providing sufficient revenues 1 Besides, the doctrine contra- 
dicts itself ; because, if the whole country cannot bear it, how 
is it possible that a part should ? And yet this has been the 
case: for those things have been had; and they must be had; 
but the misfortune is, that they have been obtained in a very 
unequal manner, and upon expensive credit, whereas, with 
ready money, they might have been purchased for half the 
price, and nobody distressed. 

But there is another thought which ought to strike us, which 
is, how is the army to bear the want of food, clothing and other 
necessaries? The man who is at home can turn himself a 
thousand ways, and find as many means of >ease, convenience 
or relief : but a soldier's life admits of none of those : their 
wants cannot be supplied from themselves : for an army, though 
it is the defence of a state, is at the same time the child of a 
country, or must be provided for in everything. 

And lastly. The doctrine is false. There are not three mil- 
lions of people in any part of the universe, who live so well, 
or have such a fund of ability as in America. The income of 
a common laborer, who is industrious, is equal to that of the 
generality of tradesmen in England. In the mercantile line, I 
have not heard of one who could be said to be a bankrupt since 
the war began, and in England they have been without num- 
ber. In America almost every farmer lives on his own lands, 
and in England not one in a hundred does. In short, it seems 
as if the poverty of that country had made them furious, and 
they were determined to risk all to recover alL 

Yet, notwithstanding those advantages on the part of 
America, true it is, that had it not been for the operation of 
taxes for our necessary defence, we had sunk into a state of 
sloth and poverty : for there was more wealth lost by neglect- 
ing to till the earth in the years 1776, 77, '78, than the quota 
of taxes amounts to. That which is lost by neglect of this 
kind, is lost forever: whereas that which is paid, and continues 
j'n the country, returns to us a^-a-m *, «uiv^ «u\. ^Jiie^ ^>sKHi^ time tlr t 
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it provides us witli defence, it operates not only as a spur, hut 
as a premium to our industry. 

I shall now proceed to the second head, viz. on the several 
quotaSy avd the iiatwre of a union. 

There was a time when America had no other bond of union, 
than that of common interest and affection. The whole coun- 
try flew to the relief of Boston, and, making her cause their 
own, participated in her cares and administered to her wants. 
The fate of war, since that day, has carried the calamity in a 
ton-fold proportion to the southward; but in the mean time the 
union has been strengthened by a legal compact of the states, 
jointly and severally ratified, and that which before was choice, 
or the duty of affection, is now likewise the duty of legal 
obligation. 

The union of America is the foundation-stone of her inde- 
pendence; the rock on which it is built; and is something so 
sacred in her constitution, that we ought to watch every word 
we speak, and every thought we think, that we injure it not, 
even by mistake. When a multitude, extended, or rather 
scattered, over a continent in the manner we were, mutually 
agree to form one common center whereon the whole shall 
move, to accomplish a particular purpose, all parts must act to- 
gether and alike, or act not at all, and a stoppage in any one is 
a stoppage of the whole, at least for a time. 

Thus the several states have sent representatives to assemble 
together in congress, and they have empowered that body, 
which thus becomes their center, and are no other than them- 
selves in representation, to conduct and manage the war, while 
their constituents at home attend to the domestic cares of the 
country, their internal legislation, their farms, professions or 
employments : for it is only by reducing complicated things to 
method and orderly connexion that they can be understood with 
advantage, or pursued with success. Congress, by virtue of 
this delegation, estimates the expense, and apportions it out to 
the several parts of the empire according to their several abil- 
ities; and here the debate must end, because each state has 
alresidy had its voice, and the matter has undergone its whole 
portion of argument, and can no more be altered by any par- 
ticular state, than a law of any state, after it has passed, can 
be altered by any individual. For with respect to those things 
which immediately concerned the union, and for which the 
union was pwrposely established, andisiiileii.^GOLVi^ift^xix<i^^^^ 
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state is to the United States what each individual is to the i 
he lives in. And it is on this grand point, this movement a[ 
one centre, that our existence as a nation, our happiness 
people, and our safety as individuals, depend. 

It may happen that some state or other may be somewlift^ 
over or under rated, but this cannjt be much. The experience 
which has been had upon the matter, has nearly ascertained 
their several abilities. But even in this case, it can only admi^ 
of an appeal to the United States, but cannot authorize any 
state to make the alteration itself, any more than our internftl 
government can admit an individual to do so in the case of an 
act of assembly ; for if one state can do it, then may another 
do the same, and the instant this is done the whole is undosBi 

Neither is it supposable that any single state can be a judge 
of all the compai'ative reasons which may influence the colleo- 
tive body in arranging the quotas of the continent. The 
circumstances of the several states are frequently varying, 
occasioned by the accidents of war and commerce, and it will 
often fall upon some to help others, rather beyond what their 
exact proportion at another time might be; but even this assist- 
ance is as naturally and politically included in the idea of a 
union, as that of any particular assigned proportion; because 
we know not whose turn it may be next to want assistance, for 
which reason that state is the wisest which sets the best 
example. 

Though in matters of bounden duty and reciprocal affection, 
it is rather a degeneracy from the honesty and ardor of the 
heart to admit anything selfish to partake in the government of 
our conduct, yet in cases where our duty, our affections, and 
our interest all coincide, it may be of some use to observe their 
union. The United States will become heir to an extensive 
quantity of vacant land, and their several titles to shares and 
quotas thereof, will naturally be adjusted according to their 
relative quotas during the war, exclusive of that inability 
which may unfortunately arise to any state by the enemy's 
holding possession of a part; but as this is a cold matter of 
interest, I pass it by, and proceed to my third head, viz. : 

ON THE MANNER OF COLLECTION AND EXPENDITURE. 

It hath been our error, as well as our misfortune, to blend 
the affairs of each state, especially in money matters, with 
iuioae of the United States*, >Nla.ereai.^, \X. \a oxrt ^saje^^ ^^s^rccq^W 
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fh^y^^ interest, to keep them separate. The expenses of 

^_vJnited States for carrying on the war, and the expenses of 
®*^ state for its own domestic government, are distinct things, 
^^. to involve them is a source of perplexity and a cloak for 
?^^<J. I love method, because I see and am convinced of its 
^^^ty and advantage. It is that which makes all business 
^y and understood, and without which, everything becomes 
^^tarrassed and difficult. 

-there are certain powers which the people of each state have 
^^legated to their legislative and executive bodies, and there 
^e other powers which the people of every state have delegated 
^ congress, among which is that of conducting the war, and, 
consequently, of managing the expenses attending it; for how 
else can that be managed, which concerns every state, but by a 
delegation from each 1 When a state has furnished its quota, 
it has an undoubted right to kftow how it has been applied, and 
it is as much the duty of congress to inform the state of the 
one, as it is the duty of the state to provide the other. 

In the resolution of congress already recited, it is recom- 
mended to the several states to lay taxes for raising their quotas 
of money for tlie United States^ separate from those laid for their 
own particular use. 

This is a most necessary point to be observed, and the dis- 
tinction should follow all the way through. They should be 
levied, paid and collected separately, and kept separate in every 
instance. Neither have the civil officers of any state, or the 
government of that state, the least right to touch that money 
which the people pay for the support of their army and the war, 
any more than congress has to touch that which each state raises 
for its own use. 

This distinction will naturally be followed by another. It 
will occasion every state to examine nicely into the expenses of 
its civil list, and to regulate, reduce, and bring it into better 
order than it has hitherto been ; because the money for that 
purpose must be raised apart, and accounted for to the public 
separately. But while the moneys of both were blended, the 
necessary nicety was not observed, and the poor soldier, who 
ought to have been the first, was the last who was thought of. 
Another convenience will be, that the people, by paying the 
taxes separately, will know what they are for ; and will like- 
wise .know that those which are for the defence of the country 
will cease with the war, or soon after. "Fot «A\.\iCiiVi^^ ^^ W^a.^^ 
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before observed, the war is their own, and for the support of 
their own rights and the protection of their own property, yet 
they have the same right to know that they have to pay, and it 
is the want of not knowing that is often the cause of dissatis- 
faction. 

This regulation of keeping the taxes separate has given rise 
to a regulation in the ojOice of finance, by which it was directed. 

" That the receivers shall, at the end of every month, make 
out an exact account of the moneys received by them respec- 
tively during such month, specifying therein the names of the 
persons from whom the same shall have been received, the dates 
and the sums ; which account they shall respectively cause to 
be published in one of the newspapers of the state ; to the end 
that every citizen may know how much of the moneys collected 
from him, in taxes, is transmitted to the treasury of the United 
States for the support of the%ar; and also that it may be 
known what moneys have been at the order of the superiniiond- 
ant of finance. It being proper and necessary that, in a free 
country, the people should be as fully informed of the adminis- 
tration of their affairs as the nature of things will admit.'' 

It is an agreeable thing to see a spirit of order and economy 
taking place, after such a series of errors and difficulties. A 
government or an administration, who means and acts honestly, 
has nothing to fear, and consequently has nothing to conceal ; 
and it would be of use if a monthly or quarterly account was 
to be published as well of the expenditures as of the receipts. 
Eight millions of dollars must be husbanded with an exceeding 
deal of care to make it do, and, therefore, as the management 
must be reputable, the publication would be serviceable. 

I have heard of petitions which have been presented to the 
assembly of this state (and probably the same may have hap- 
pened in other states) praying to have the taxes lowered. Now 
the only way to keep taxes low is for the United States to have 
ready money to go to market with : and though the taxes to be 
raised for the present year will fall heavy, and there will natur- 
ally be some difficulty in paying them, yet the difficulty, in pro- 
portion as money spreads about the country, will every day 
grow less, and in the end we shall save some millions of dollars 
by it. We see what a bitter, revengeful enemy we have to deal 
with, and any expense is cheap compared to their merciless paw. 
We have seen the unfortunate Carolinoans hunted like part- 
lidges on the mountains, and \t \a oiA^j V)^ ^^ovvdvYv^j^ means for 
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oar defence that we shall be kept from the same condition. 
When we think or talk abont taxes, we ought to recollect that 
we lie down in peace and sleep in^ safety; that we can follow 
our farms or stores or other occupations in prosperous tran- 
quillity ; and that these inestimable blessings are procured to 
us by the taxes that we pay. In this view, our taxes are pro- 
perly our insurance money ; they are what we pay to be made 
safe, and, in strict policy, are the best money we can lay out 

It was my intention to offer some remarks on the impost law 
of five per cent, recommended by congress, and to be established 
as a fund for the payment of the loan-office certificates, and 
other debts of the United States ; but I have already extended 
ntiy piece beyond my intention. And as this fund wiU make our 
system of finance complete, and is strictly just, and consequently 
requires nothing but honesly to do it^ there needs but little to 
be said upon it. 

OoiuiOM Sbnsb. 

PHnADSLFHiA, March 6, J789. 



NUMBER XIL 

* 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF NEWS, 

Since the arrival of two, if not three packets, in quick suc- 
cession, at New York, from England, a variety of unconnected 
news has circulated through the country, and afforded as great 
a variety of speculation. 

That something is the matter in the cabinet and councils of 
our enemies, on the other side of the water, is certain — that 
they have run their length of madness, and are under the ne- 
cessity of changing their measures may easily be seen into; but 
to what this change of measures may amount, or how far it 
may correspond with our interest, happiness, and duty, is yet 
uncertain; and from what we have hitherto experienced, we 
have too much reason to suspect them in everything. 

I do not address this publication so much to the people of 
America as to the British ministiy, whoever they may be, for if 
it is their intention to promote any kind of negotiation, it is 
proper they should know beforehand, that the United States 
have as much honor as bravery ; and that they are no more to 
be seduced from their alliance j that tbfeu \xxi^ oi ^Q\i^\ssk \& 
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formed and not dependent^ like that of their enemy, on diaiice 
and accident. 

On our part, in order to know, at any time, what the British 
government will do, we have only to find out what they ought 
not to do, and this last will be their conduct. Forever chaog- 
ing aud forever wrong; too distant from America to improve 
in circumstances, and too unwise to foresee them; scheming 
without principle, and executing without probability, their 
whole line of management has hitherto been blunder and base- 
ness. Every campaign has added to their loss, and every year 
to their disgrace; till unable to go on, and ashamed to go back, 
their politics have oome to a halt, and all their fine prospects to 
a halter. 

Could our affections forgive, or. humanity forget the wounds 
of an injured country — we might, under the influence of a mo-* 
mentary oblivion, stand still and laugh . But they are engraven 
where no amusement can conceal them, and of a kind for which 
there is no recompense. Can ye restore to us the beloved deadi 
Can ye say to the grave, give up the murdered? Can ye 
obliterate from our memories those who are no more ? Think 
not then to tamper with our feelings by insidious contrivance, 
nor suffocate our humanity by seducing us to dishonor 

In March, 1780, I published part of the Crisis^ No. YIII , in 
the newspapers, but did not conclude it in the following papers 
and the remainder has lain by me till the present day. 

There appeared about that time some disposition in the 
British cabinet to cease the further prosecution of the war, and 
as I had formed my opinion that whenever such a design should 
take place, it would be accompanied with a dishonorable pro- 
position to America, respecting Fi-ance, I had suppressed .the 
remainder of that number, not to expose the baseness of any 
such proposition. But the arrival of the next news from Eng- 
land, declared her determination to go on with the war, and 
consequently as the political object I had then in view was not 
become a subject, it was unnecessary in me to bring it forward, 
which is the reason it was never published. 

The matter which I allude to in the unpublished part, I 
shall now make a quotation of, and apply it as the more en- 
larged state of things, at this day, shall make convenient or 
necessary. 

It was as follows: 

^'Bf the speeches which have a^^^or^dlxciTsv^Vi^ Eritlsh ^ar- 
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liament, it is easy to perceive to what impolitic and imprudent 
excesses their passions and prejudices have, in every instance^ 
carried them during the present war. Provoked at the upright 
and honorable treaty between Amenca and France, they im- 
agined that nothing more was necessary to be done to prevent 
its final ratification, than to promise, through the agency of 
their commissioners (Carlisle, Eden and Johnson) a repeal of 
their once offensive acts of parliament. The vanity of the con- 
ceit was as unpardonable as the experiment was impolitic. 
And so convinced am I of their wrong ideas of America, that I 
shall not wonder if, in their last stage of political frenzy, they 
propose to her to break her alliance with France, and enter into 
one with them. Such a proposition, should it ever be made, 
and it has been already more than once hinted at in parliament, 
would discover such a disposition to perfidiousness, and such 
disregard of honor and morals, as would add the finishing vice 
to national corruption. — I do not mention this to put America 
on the watch, but to put England on her guard, that she do not, 
in the looseness of her heart, envelop in disgrace every frag- 
ment of her reputation " Thus far the quotation. 

By the complexion of some part of the news which has trans- 
pired though the New York papers, it seems probable that this 
insidious era in the British politics is beginning to make its 
appearance. I wish it may not> for that which is a disgrace to 
human nature, throws something of a shade over all the human 
character, and each individual feels his share of the wound that 
is given to the whole. 

The policy of Britain has ever been to divide America in 
some way or other. In the beginning of the dispute she prac- 
tised every art to prevent or destroy the union of the states, 
well knowing that could she once get them to stand singly, she 
could conquer them unconditionally. Failing in this project in 
America, she renewed it in Europe; and after the alliance had 
taken place, she made secret ofiers to France to induce her to 
give up America; and what is still more extraordinary, she 
at the same time made propositions to Dr. Franklin, then in 
Paris, the very court to which she was secretly applying, to 
draw oft America from France. But this is not all. 

On the 14th of September, 1778, the British court, through 
their secretary, Lord Weymouth, made application to the 
Marquis d'Almodovar, the Spanish ambassador at London, to 
" ask the mediation^^^ for these were tihe "WCAiOk.^ ol^Jwb Q.^>axt o€ 
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Spain, for the purpose of negotiating a peace with France 
leaving America (as I shall hereafter show) out of the questioiL 
Spain readily offered her mediation, and likewise the city of 
Madrid as the place of conference, but withal, proposed, that 
the United States of America should be invited to the treaty, 
and considered as independent during the time the business was 
negotiating. But this was not the view of England Sie 
wanted to draw France from the war, that she might uninter- 
ruptedly pour out all her force and fury upon America; and 
being disappointed in this plan, as well through the open and 
generous conduct of Spain, as the determination of France, she 
refused the mediation which she had solicited. 

I shall now give some extracts from the justifying memorial 
of the Spanish court, in which she has set the conduct and 
character of Britain, with respect to America, in a clear and 
striking point of light. 

The memorial, speaking of the refusal of the British court to 
meet in conference, with conamissioners from the United States, 
who were to bo considered as independent during the time of 
the conference, says, 

"It is a thing veiy extrardinary and even ridiculous, that 
the court of London, who treats the colonies as independent, 
not onljf in acting, but of right, during the war, should have a 
repugnance to treat them as such only in acting during a truce, 
or suspension of hostilities. The convention of Saratoga; the 
reputing General Burgoyne as a lawful prisoner, in order to 
suspend his trial ; the exchange and liberation of other prisoners 
made from the colonies, the having named commissioners to 
go and supplicate the Americans, at their own doors, request 
peace of them, and treat with them and the congress: and, 
finally, by a thousand other acts of this sort, authorized by the 
court, of London, which have been, and are true signs of the ac- 
knowledgment of their independence. 

"In aggravation of all the foregoing, at the same time the 
British cabinet answered the king of Spain in the terms already 
mentioned, they wore insinuating themselves at the court of 
France by means of secret emissaries, and making very great 
ofiers to her, to abandon the colonies and make peace with Eng- 
land. But there is yet more; for at this same time the English 
ministry were treating, by means of another certain emissary, 
with Dr. Franklin, minister plenipotentiary from the colonios, 
residing at Paris, to whom tl[iey mad© vbjcyoxx^ ^vvs^^-sivNa. \i5i dla- 
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unite them from France, and accommodate matt^-s with £ng- 
iand. 

"From what has heen observed, it evidently follows, that the 
whole of the British politics was, to disunite the two courts of 
Paris and Madrid, by means of the suggestions and offers which 
she separately made to them ; and also to separate the colonies 
from their treaties and engagements entered into with France, 
a.nd induce them to a m against the house of Bourbon, or more 
probably to oppress them when they found, from breaking tlieir 
engagements, tJiat they stood alone and withotU protection, 

"This, therefore is the net they laid for the American states; 
that is to say, to tempt them with flattering and very magnifi- 
cent promises to come to an accommodation with them, exclusive 
of any intervention of Spain or France, that the British ministry 
might always remain the arbiters of the fate of the colonies. 

"But the Catholic king (the king of Spain) faithful on the 
one part to the engagements which bind him to the Most Chris- 
tian king (the king of France) his nephew; just and upright on 
the other, to his own subjects, whom he ought to protect and 
guard against so many insults; and finally, full of humanity 
and compassion for the Americans and other individuals who 
suffer in the present war; he is determined to pursue and pro- 
secute it, and to make all the efforts in his power, until he can 
obtain a solid and permanent peace, with full and satisfactory 
securities that it shall be observed." 

Thus far the memorial, a translation of which into English, 
may be seen in full, under the head of State Papers, in the 
Annual Register, for 1779, p. 367. 

The extracts I have here given, serve to show the various 
endeavors and contrivances of the enemy, to draw France from 
her connection with America, and to ore vail on her to make 
a separate peace with England, leaving America totally out of 
the question, and at the mercy of a merciless, unprincipled en- 
emy. The opinion, likewise, which Spain has formed of the 
British cabinet character, for meanness and perfidiousness, is 
so exactly the opinion of America, respecting it, that the mem- 
orial, in this instance, contains our own statements and language ; 
for people, however remote, who think alike, will unavoidably 
speak alike. 

Thus we see the insidious use which Britain endeavored to 
make of the propositions of peace under the mediation of Spain. 
I shall now proceed to the, second propoaitioiL Axa.^'et \)tift xsife^^ 
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tion of the emperor of Germany and the empress of Rosda; lihe 
general outline of which was, that a congress of the seTeial 
powers at war, should meet at Vienna, in 1781, to settle pre- 
liminaries of peace. 

I could wish myself at liberty to make use of all the infor- 
mation which I am possessed of on this subject, but as there is 
a delicacy in the matter, I do not conceive it prudent, at least 
at present, to make references and quotations in the same man- 
ner as I have done with respect to the mediation of ^)ain, who 
published the whole proceedings herself; and therefore, what 
comes from me, on this part of the business, must rest on my 
own credit with the public, assuring them, that when the whole 
proceedings, relative to the proposed congress of Vienna, shall 
appear, they will find my account not only true, but studiously 
moderate. 

We know at the time this mediation was on the carpet, the 
expectation of the British king and ministry ran. high with 
respect to the conquest of America. The English packet which 
was taken with the mail on board, and carried into TOrient, in 
France, contained letters from lord G. Germaine to Sir Henry 
Clinton, which expressed in the fullest terms the ministerial 
idea of a total conquest. Copies of those letters were sent to 
congi-ess and published in the newspapers of last year. Colonel 
Laurens brought over the originals, some of which, signed in 
the hand-writing of the then secretary, Germaine, are now in 
my possession. 

Filled with these high ideas, nothing could be more insolent 
towards Amenca than the language of the British court on the 
proposed mediation. A peace with France and Spain she anxi- 
ously solicited; but America, as before, was to be left to her 
mercy, neither would she hear any proposition for admitting an 
agent from the United States into the congress of Vienna. 

On the other hand, France, with an open, noble, and manly 
determination, and the fidelity of a good ally, would hear no 
proposition for a separate peace, nor even meet in congress at 
Vienna, without an agent from America : and likewise tliat tlie 
independent character of the United States, represented by the 
agent, should be fully and unequivocally defined and settled 
before any conference should be entered on. The reasoning 
of the court of France on the several propositions of the two 
imperial courts, which relate to us, is rather in the style of an 
American than an ally, and she advocaX.^^ Wv^ 2».xys»^ ^i America 
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as if she had been America herself. Thus the second mediatioBi 
like the first, proved ineffectual. 

But since that time, a reverse of fortune has overtaken the 
British arms, and all their high expccations are dashed to the 
ground. The noble exertions to the southward under General 
Greene; the successful operations of the allied arms in the 
Chesapeake; the loss of most of their islands in the West Indies, 
and Minorca in the Mediterranean; the persevering spirit of 
Spain against Gibraltar; the expected capture of Jamaica; the 
failure of making a separate peace with Holland, and the ex- 
pense of an hundred millions sterling, by which all these fine 
losses were obtained, have read them a loud lesson of disgrace- 
ful misfortune, and necessity has called on them to change their 
ground. 

In this situation of confusion and despair their present coun- 
cils have no fixed character. It is now the hurricane months 
of British politics. Every day seems to have a storm of its own, 
and they are scudding under the bare poles of hope. Beaten, 
but not humble; condemned, but not penitent; they act like 
men trembling at fate and catching at a straw. From this con- 
vulsion, in the entrails of their politics, it is more than probable, 
that the mountain groaning in labor will bring forth a mouse, 
as to its size, and a monster in its make. They will try on 
America the same insidious arts they tried on France and Spain. 

We sometime experience sensations to which language is not 
equal The conception is too bulky to be born alive, and in the 
torture of thinking, we stand dumb Our feelings, imprisoned 
by their magnitude, find no way out — and, in the struggle of 
expression, every finger tries to be a tongue. The machinery 
of the body seems too little for the mind, arid we look about for 
helps to show our thoughts by. Such must be the sensation of 
America, whenever Britain, teeming with corruption, shall pro- 
pose to her to sacrifice her faith. 

But, exclusive of the wickedness, there is a personal offence 
contained in every such attempt. It is calling us villains : for 
no man asks another to act the villain unless he believes him 
inclined to be one. No man attempts to seduce a truly honest 
woman. It is the supposed looseness of her mind that starts 
the thoughts of seduction, and he who offers it calls her a pros- 
titute. Our pride is always hurt by the same propositions 
which offend our principles; for when 'we kc^ ^Viocki^A. ^\» "<5o«k 
crime we are wounded by the suspicion oi owr catcc^\^TiRfe« 

14 
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Could I convey a thought that might serve to regulate the 
public mind, I would not make the interest of the alliance the 
basis of defending it All the world are moved by interest, 
and it affords them nothing to boast of. But I wonld go a 
step higher, and defend it on the ground of honor and princi- 
pla That our public affairs have flourished under the alliance 
— that it was wisely made, and has been nobly executed — that 
by its assistance we are enabled to preserve our country from 
conquest, and expel those who sought our destruction — that it 
is our true interest to maintain it unimpaired, and that while 
we do so no enemy can conquer us, are matters which exper- 
ience has taught us, and the common good of ourselves, ab- 
stracted from principles of &tith and honor, would lead us to 
maintain the connexion. 

But over and above the mere letter of the alliance, we have 
been nobly and generously treated, and have had the same 
respect and attention paid to us, as if we had been an old estab- 
lished country. To oblige and be obliged is fair work among 
mankind, and we want an opportunity of showing to the world 
that we are a people sensible of kindness and worthy of con- 
tidence. Character is to us, in our present circumstances, of 
more importance than interest. We are a young nation, just 
stepping upon the stage of public life, and the eye of the world 
is upon us to see how we act. We have an enemy who is 
watching to destroy our reputation, and who will go any 
length to gain some evidence against us, that may serve to 
render our conduct suspected, and our character odious; be- 
cause, could she accomplish this, wicked as it is, the world 
would withdraw from us, as from a people not to be trusted, 
and our task would then become difficult. 

There is nothing which sets the character of a nation in a 
hisflier or lower light with others than the faithfully fulfilling 
or perfidiously breaking of treaties. They are things not to 
be tampered with : and should Britain, which seems very prob- 
able, propose to seduce America into such an act of baseness, 
it would merit from her some mark of unusual detestation. 
It is one of those extraordinary instances iSi which we ought 
not to be contented with the bare negative of congress, because 
it is an aflfront on the multitude as well as on the government. 
It goes on the supposition that the public are not honest men, 
and that they may be managed Viy cowttvvwice^ though they 
cannot be conquered by arma. "Bwt, Ye^t \\i^ -^otV^ ^s^.^^^cvVs^ 
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know, that we are neither to be bought nor sold. That our 
mind is great and fixed; our prospect clear; and that we will 
support our character as firmly as our independence. 

But I will go still further. General Conway, who made the 
motion in the British parliament, for discontinuing offensive 
war in America, is a gentlemen of an amiable character. We 
have no personal quarrel with him. But he feels not as we 
ieel ; he is not in our situation, and that alone, without any 
other explanation, is enough. 

The British parliament suppose they have many friends in 
America, and that, when all chance of conquest is over, they 
will be able to draw her from her alliance with France. Now, 
if I have any conception of the human heart, they will fail in 
this more than in anything that they have yet tried. 

This part of the business is not a question of policy only, 
but of honor and honesty ; and the proposition will have in 
it something 'so visibly low and base, that their partisans, 
if they have any, will be ashamed of it. Men are often hurt 
by a mean action who are not startled at a wicked one, and 
this will be such a confession of inability, such a declaration 
of servile thinking, that the scandal of it will ruin all their 
hopes. 

In short, we have nothing to do but to go on with vigor and 
determination. The enemy is yet in our country. They hold 
New York, Charleston and Savannah, and their very being in 
those places is an offence, and a part of offensive war, and 
until they can be driven from them, or captured in them, it 
would be folly in us to listen to an idle tale. 1 take it for 
granted that the British ministry are sinking under the impos- 
sibility of carrying on the war. Let them then come to a fair 
and open peace with France, Spain, Holland and America, in 
the manner that she ought to do; but until then, we can have 
nothing to say to them. 

CouMOK Sense. 

Philadslfkia, if»y tind, J78t. 



NUMBER XTII. 

TO SIR GUY OARLETON. 

It 28 the nature of compassion to aaEOC\9i.\A "^jVOcl TSM3Lti^»5Nfc\ 
and I address this to you. in behalf even oi iMa. eTL<es!K^ ^ ^^sw^^^ca- 
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in the British service, now on his way to the headquartci's 
the American army, and unfortunately doomed to death ^^^ * 
crime not his own. A sentence so extraoixiinary, an executi ^^^m\ 
so repugnant to every human sensation, ought never to be t^^^ 
without the circumstances which produced it: and as the d- ^^ ^ 
tined victim is yet in existence, and in your hands rest ^^^^^y 
life or death, I shall briefly state the case, and the melanchcr:^"^^ 
consequence. 

Captain ITuddy, of the Jersey militia, was attacked in a sm^ 
fort on Tom's River, by a party of refugees in the British p- 
and service, was made prisoner, together with his compai 
carried to New York and lodged in the provost of that cit^ 
about three weeks after which, he was taken out of the provo^ 
down to the water-side, put into a boat, and brought again up( "* 
the Jersey shore, amd there, contrary to the practico of all n 
tions but savages, was hung up on a tree, and left hanging ML- 
found by our people, who took him down and buried him. 

The inliabitants of that part of the country where the murd^^ 
was committed, sent a deputation to General Washington \idt 
a full and certified statement of the fact. Struck, as ever^ 
human breast must be, with such brutish outrage, and deter^ 
mined both to punish and prevent it for the future, the genera^^ 
represented the case to General Clinton, who then commandecf ^ 
and demanded that the refugee officer who ordered and attendee^ 
the execution, and whose name is Lippincut, should be deliverecJ " 
up as a murderer; and in case of refusal, that the person of 
some British officer should suflfer in his stead. The demand , 
though not refused, has not been complied with; and the mel- 
ancholy lot (not by selection, but by casting lots) has fallen 
upon Captain Asgill, of the guards, who, as I have already men- 
tioned, is on his way from Lancaster to camp, a martyr to the 
general wickedness of the cause he engaged in, and the ingrati- 
tude of those whom he served. 

The first reflection which arises on this black business is, 
what sort of men must Englishmen be, and what sort of order 
and discipline do they preserve in their army, when in the im- 
mediate place of their headquarters, and under the eye and 
nose of their commander-in-chief, a prisoner can be taken at 
pleasure from his conflnement, and his death made a matter of 
sport. 

The history of the most savage Indians does not produce in- 
atances exactly of this kind. TYiey, a\,\fe«.^^,\vvi^ ^ Vstiaalit^' 
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in their punishments. With them it is the horridness of re- 
venge, hut with your army it is a still greater crime, the hor 
ridness of diversion. 

The British generals, who have succeeded each other, from 
-the time of General Gage to yourself, have all affected to speak 
in language that they have no right to. In their proclamations, 
their addresses, their letters to General Washington, and their 
supplications to congress (for they deserve no other name) they 
talk of British honor, British generosity, and British clemency, 
as if those things were matters of fact; whereas, we whose eyes 
are open, who speak the same language with yourselves, many 
of whom were horn on the same spot with you, and who can 
no more be mistaken in your words than in your actions, can 
declare to all the world, that so far as our knowledge goes, there 
is not a more detestable character, nor a meaner or more bar- 
barous enemy, than the present British one. With us, you 
have forfeited all pretensions to reputation, and it is only hold- 
ing you like a wild beast, afraid of your keepers, that you can 
be made manageable. But to return to the point in question. 

Thous:h I can think no man innocent who has lent his hand 
to destroy the country which he did not plant, and to ruin those 
that he could not enslave, yet, abstracted from all ideas of right 
and wrong on the original question. Captain Asgill, in the pre- 
sent case, is not the guilty man. The villain and the victim 
are here separated characters. You hold the one and we the 
other. You disown, or affect to disown and reprobate the con 
duct of Lippincut, yet you give him a sanctuary ; and by so do 
ing you as effectually become che executioner of Asgill, as if you 
had put the rope on his neck, and dismissed him from the world 
"Whatever your feelings on this interesting occasion may be are 
"best known to yourself. Within the grave of our own mind 
lies buried the fate of Asgill. He becomes the corpse of your 
will, or the survivor of your justice. Deliver up the one and 
you save the other; withhold the one, and the other dies by your 
choice. 

On our part the case is exceeding plain ; an officer has been 
taken from his confinement and murdered, and the murderer is 
within your lines. Your army has been guilty of a thousand 
instances of equal cruelty, but they have been rendered equivo- 
cal, and sheltered from personal detection. Here the crime is 
fixed ; and is one of those extraordinary cases which can be 
neither denied nor palliated, and to 'wViic^l Ai)aa c^^Vstsi ci^ ^«». 
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does not apply ; for it never could be supposed that sacYM- J 
brutal outrage would ever be committed. It is an original 
the history of civilized barbarians, and is truly British. 

On your part you are accountable to us for the persoi 
safety of the prisoners within your walls. Here can be 
mistake ; they can neither be spies nor suspected as such ; y< 
security is not endangered, nor your operations subjected 
miscarriage, by men immured within a dungeon. They dil 
in every circumstance from men in the field, and leave no pi 
tence for severity of punishment. But if to the dismal conditii 
of captivity with you, must be added the constant apprehension 
of death ; if to be imprisoned is so nearly to be entombed ; ai 
if after all, the murderers are to be protected, and thereby tl 
crime encoui'aged, wherein do you differ from Indians, either 
conduct or character % 

We can have no idea of your honor or your justice in ai 
future transaction, of what nature it may be, while you shelt^^^ 
within. your lines an outrageous murderer, and sacrifice in hrX "* 
stead an officer of your own. If you have no regard to us, 
least spare the blood which it is your duty to save. Wheth^i^ 
the punishment will be greater on him, who, in this case, inno- 
cently dies, or on him whom sad necessity forces to retaliate, is, 
in the nicety of sensation, an undecided question. It rests with 
you to prevent the sufferings of both. You have nothing to do 
but to give up the murderer, and the matter ends. 

But to protect him, be he who he may, is to patronise his 
crime ; and to trifle it off by frivolous and unmeaning inquiries, 
is to promote it. There is no declaration you can make nor 
promise you can give that will obtain credit. It is the man 
and not the apology that is demanded. 

You see yourself pressed on all sides to spare the life of your 
own officer, for die he will if you withhold justice. The mur- 
der of Captain Huddy is an offence not to be borne with, and 
there is no security which we can have, that such actions or 
similar ones shall not be repeated, but by making the punish- 
ment fall upon yourselves. To destroy the last security of 
captivity, and to take the unarmed, the unresisting prisoner to 
private and sportive execution, is carrying barbarity too high 
for silence. The evil mfiust be put an end to ; and the choice of 
persons rests with you. But if your attachment to the guilty 
is stronger than to the innocent, you invent a crime that must 
destroy your character, and ii t\\e csavise oi your king needs to 
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supported, for ever cease, sir, to torture our remembrance 
the wretched phrases of British honor, British generosity, 
British clemency., 

rom this melancholy circumstance, learn, sir, a lesson of 
^^^^^rality. The refugees are men whom your predecessors have 
^^'^Tucted in wickedness, the better to fit them to their master's 
^^T)ose. To make them useful, they have made them vile, and 
consequence of their tutored villainy is now descending on 
heads of their encouragers. They have been trained like 
Xmds to the scent of blood, and cherished in every species of 
solute barbarity. Their ideas of right and wrong are worn 
ay in the constant habitude, of repeated infamy, till, like 
practised in execution, they feel not the value of another's 




The task before you, though painful, is not difficult ; give up 
e murderer, and save your officer, as the first outset of neces- 
Ty reformation. 

Common Sensb. 

Phi? AD .phi a, My 31, TfSt, 



>^UMBER XIV. 
TO THE EARL OF SHELBURNB, 

My Lord, — A speech, which has been printed in several of 
the British and New York newspapers, as coming from your 
lordship, in answer to one from the duke of Richmond, of the 
10th of July last, contains expressions and opinions so new and 
singular, and so enveloped in mysterious reasoning, that I ad- 
dress this publication to you, for the purpose of giving them a 
free and candid examination. The speech that I allude to is in 
these words: 

"His lordship said, it had been mentioned in another place, 
that he had been guilty of inconsistency. To cleai himself of 
this, he asserted that he still held the same principles in respect 
to American independence which he at first imbibed. He had 
been, and yet was of opinion, whenever the parliament of Great 
Britain acknowledges that point, the sun of England's glory is 
set forever. Such were the sentiments he possessed on a former 
day, and such the sentiments he continued to hold at this hour. 
It was the opinion of lord Chatham, a;a ^^\\ «& Taas\^ ^^3aKt ik\^ 
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statesmen. Other noble lords, however, think differently; and 
as the majority of the cabinet support them, he acquiesced in the 
measure, dissenting from the idea; and the point is settled for 
bringing the matter into the full discussion of parliament, where 
it will be candidly, fairly, and impart-'ally debated. The in- 
dependence of America would end in the ruin of England; and 
that a peace patched up with France, would give that proud 
enemy the means of yet trampling on this country. The son 
of England's glory he wished not to see set forever ; he looked 
for a spark at least to be left, which might in time light us up 
to a new day. But if independence was to be granted, if parlia- 
ment deemed that measure prudent, he foresaw, in his own mind, 
that England was undone. He wished to God that he had been 
deputed to congress, that he might plead the cause of that 
country as well as of this, and that he might exercise whatever 
powers he possessed as an orator, to save both from ruin, in a 
conviction to congress, that, if their independence was signed, 
their liberties were gone forever. 

** Peace, his lordship added, was a desirable object, but it must 
be an honorable peace, and not an humiliating one, dictated by 
France, or insisted oe by America. It was very true, that this 
kingdom was not in a flourisliing state, it was impoverished by 
war. But if we were not rich, it was evident that France was 
poor. If we were straitened in our iiuances, the enemy were 
exhausted in their resources. This was a gi;eat empire; it 
abounded with brave men, who were able and willing to fight in 
a common cause ; the language of humilitation should not, there- 
fore, be the language of Great Britain. His lordship said, that 
he was not afraid nor ashamed of those expressions going to 
America. There were numbers, great numbers, there, who were 
of the same way of thinking, in respect to that country being 
dependent on this, and who, with his lordship, perceived ruin 
and independence linked together." 

Thus far the speech ; on which I remark — That his lordship 
is a total stranger to the mind and sentiments of America ; that 
he has wrapped himself up in fond delusion, that something less 
than independence may, under his administration, be accepted; 
and he wishes himself sent to congress, to prove the most extra- 
ordinary of all doctrines, which is, that independence, the sub- 
limest of all human conditions, is loss of liberty. 

In answer to which we may say, that in order to know what 
the contrary word d>ependence mea-na, ^vi ba^ve only to look back 
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to those years of severe liamiliation, when the mildest of all 
petitions could obtain no other notice than the haughtiest of all 
insults; and when the base terms of unconditional submission 
were demanded, or undistinguishable destruction threatened. 
It is nothing to us that the ministry have been changed, for they 
may be changed again. The guilt of a government is the crime 
of a whole country; and the nation that can, though but for a 
moment, think and act as England has done, can never after- 
wards be believed or trusted. There are cases in which it is as 
impossible to restore character to life, as it is tc recover the dead. 
It is a phoenix that can expire but once, and from whose ashes 
there is no resurrection. Some offences are of such a slight com- 
position, that they reach no further than the temper, and are 
created or cured by a thought. But the sin of England has 
struck the heart of America, and nature has not left in our power 
to say we can forgive. 

Your lordship wishes for an opportunity to plead before con- 
gress the cause of England and America^ and to save^ as you say, 
doth from ruin. 

That the country, which, for more than seven years has 
sought our destruction, shoul 1 now cringe to solicit our protec- 
tion, is adding the wretchedness of disgrace to the misery of 
disappointment; and if England has the least spark of supposed 
honor left, that spark must be darkened by asking, and ex- 
tinguished by receiving the smallest favor from America; for 
the criminal who owes his life to the grace and mercy of the 
injured, is more execrated by the living, than he who dies. 

But a thousand pleadings, even from your lordship, can have 
no effect Honor, interest, and every sensation of the heart, 
would plead against you. We are a people who think not as 
you think ; and what is equally true, you cannot feel as we feel. 
The situation of the two countries are exceedingly different. 
Ours has been the seat of war; yours has seen nothing of it. 
The most wanton destruction has been committed in our sight, 
the most insolent barbarity has been acted on our feelings. 
We can look round and see the remains of burnt and destroyed 
houses, once the fair fruit of hard industry, and now the 
striking monuments of British brutality. We walk over the 
dead whom we loved, in every part of America, and remember 
by whom they fell. There is scarcely a village but brings to 
life some melancholy thought, and reminds us of what we have 
suffered, and of those we have lost by the \iili\im»i\it^ oi Bv:ltaia» 
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A thousand images arise to us, wMcb, from situation, jou cn- 
not see, and are accompanied by as many ideas which yos 
cannot know ; and therefore your supposed system of reasonii^ 
would apply to nothing, and all your expectations die of them-: 
selves. 

The question whether England shall accede to the ind^>eiid- 
ence of America, and which your lordship says is to undergo i 
parliamentary discussion, is so very simple, and composed d n 
few cases, that it scarcely needs a debate. 

It is the only way out of an expensive and ruinous mar, 
which has no object, and without wluch acknowledgment then 
can be no peace. 

But your lordship says, the 8un of Great Britain wiU sA 
whenever she acknowledges the independence of Americik— 
Whereas the metaphor would have been strictly jusr^ to hm 
left the sun wholly out of the figure, and have ascribed her not 
acknowledging it to the influence of the moon. 

But the expression, if true, is the greatest confession of dis* 
grace that could be made, and furnishes America with tlie 
highest notions of sovereign independent importance. Mr. 
"Wedderbume, about the year 1776, made use of an idea of 
much the same kind, — Relinquish America/ says he — Wlwi « 
it but to desire a giant to shrink spontaneoicsJy into a dwarf, 

Alas! are those people who call themselves Englishmen, of 
so little internal consequence, that when America is gone, or 
shuts her eyes upon tliem, their sun is set, they can shine no 
more, but grope about in obscurity, and contract into insignifi- 
cant animals 1 Was America, then, the giant of the empire, 
and England only her dwarf in waiting? Is the case so 
strangely altered, that those who once thought we could not 
live without them, are now brought to declare that they cannot 
exist without us ? Will they tell to the world, and that from 
their first minister of state, that America is their all in all; 
that it is by her importance only that they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being? Will they, who long since 
threatened to bring us to their feet, bow themselves at ours, 
and own that without us they are not a nation 'U Are they be- 
come so unqualified to debate on independence, that they have lost 
all idea of it themselves, and are calling to the rocks and moun- 
tains of America to cover their insignificance 1 Or, if America 
is lost, is it manly to sob over it like a child for its rattle, and 
invite the laughter of the x^ovld by declarations of disgrace? 
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Sorely, a more consistent line of conduct would be to bear it 
Hrithoat complaint ; and to show that England, without America, 
san preserve her independence, and a suitable rank with other 
Bnropean powers. You were not contented while you had her, 
8Mid to weep for her now is childish. 

But Lord Shelbume thinks something may yet be done. 
Vfhai that something is, or how it is to be accomplished, is a 
Baatter in obscurity. By arms there is no hope. The experi- 
ence of nearly eight years, with the expense of an hundred 
Bttillion pounds sterling, and the loss of two armies, must posi- 
tively decide that point. Besides, the British have lost their 
interest in America with the disaffected. Every part of it has 
^n tried. There is no new scene left for delusion : and the 
thousands who have been ruined by adhering to them, and have 
'low to quit the settlements which they had acquired, and be 
conveyed like transports to cultivate the deserts of Augustine 
^d Nova Scotia, has put an end to all further expectations of 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have 
i^ej to console themselves with for the millions expended 1 Or, 
^hat encouragement is there left to continue throwing good 
^oney after bad ? America can carry on the war for ten years 
c>nger, and all the charges of government included, for less 
ban you can defray the charges of war and government for one 
ear. And I, who know both countries^ know well, that the 
►eople of America can afford to pay their share of the expenses 
Quch better than the people of England can. Besides, it is 
heir own estates and property, their own rights, liberties and 
overnment, that they are defending; and weire they not to do 
b, they would deserve to lose all, and none would pity them. 
?he fault would be their own, and their punishment just. 

The British army in America care not how long the war 
ists. They enjoy an easy and indolent life. They fatten on 
he folly of one country and the spoils of another; and, 
•etween their plunder and their pay, may go home rich. But 
be case is very different with the laboring farmer, the working 
radesman, and the necessitous poor in England, the sweat of 
rhose brow goes day after day to feed in prodigality and sloth, 
he army that is robbing both them and us. Removed from 
he eye of that country that supports them, and distant from 
he government that employs them, they cut and carve for 
hemselves^ and there is none to call them to account. 
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But England will be mined, says Lord Slielbume, 
America is independent. 

Then, I say, is England already mined, for America 
already "independent; and if Lord Shelbume will not 
this, he immediately denies the fact which he infers. Beddflf 
to make England the mere creature of America, is paying 
great a compliment to us, and too little to himsell 

But the declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency. For tf 
say, as Lord Shclburne has numberless times said, that the irw 
against America is ruinous, and yet to continue the prosecn 
of that ruinous war for the purpose of avoiding ruin, is a kib^ 
guage which cannot be understood. Neither is it possible 
see how the independence of America is to accomplish the mil 
of England after the war is over, and yet not affect it befoift 
America cannot be more independent of her, nor a greater 
enemy to her, hereafter than she now is; nor can England 
derive less advantages from her than at present: why thenk 
ruin to follow in the best state of the case, and not in tin 
worst 1 And if not in the worst, why is it to follow at alii 

That a nation is to be ruined by peace and commerce, and 
fourteen or fifteen millions a year less expenses than before, m 
a new doctrine in politics. We have heard much clamor rf 
national savings and economy; but surely the true economy, 
would be, to save the whole charge of a silly, foolish and head- 
strong war; because, compared with this, all other retrendi- 
ments are baubles and trifles. 

But is it possible that Lord Shelburne can be serious in 
supposing that the least advantage can be obtained by arms, or 
that any advantage can be equal to the expense or the danger 
of attempting iti Will not the capture of one army after 
another satisfy him, must all become prisoners ? Must England 
ever be the sport of hope, and the victim of delusion ? Some- 
times our currency was to fail ; another time our army was to 
disband; then whole provinces were to revolt. Such a general 
said this and that; another wrote so and so; Lord Chatham 
was of this opinion, and Lord somebody else of another. To- 1 
day 20,000 Russians and 20 Russian ships of the line were to 
come; to-morrow the empress was abused without mercy or 
decency. Then the emperor of Germany was to be bribed with 
a million of money, and the king of Prussia was to do wonde^ 
f ul things. At one time it was, lo here ! and then it was, lo 
there I Sometimes this power, awd «Qi\£i^t\mQ.a that power, was ■ 
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engage in the war, just as if the whole world was as mad 
i foolish as Britain. And thus, from year to year, has 
My straw been catched at, and every Will-with-a-wisp led 
sm a new dance. 

Tina year a still newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
me wishes to be sent to congress, and he thinks that some- 
ing may be done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of congress, and which all 
merica supports, that they will not even hear any proposals 
batever, until the unconditional and unequivocal independence 
' America is recognized; are not, I say, these declarations 
iswer enough ? 

But for England to receive anything from America now^ 
!ter so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards us, 
ould show such a spirit of meanness in her, that we could 
ot but despise her for accepting it. And so far from Lord 
helbume's coming here, to solicit it, it would be the greatest 
isgrace we could do them to offer it. England would appear 
. wretch indeed, at this time of day, to ask or owe anything 
the bounty of America. Has not the name of Englishmen 
ilots enough upon it without inventing more ? Even Lucifer 
rotdd scorn to reign in heaven by permission, and yet an 
Englishman can creep for only an entrance into America. 
)r, has a land, of liberty so many charms that to be door- 
keeper in it is better than to be an English minister of state ? 
But what can this expected something be 1 Or, if obtained, 
Askt can it amount to, but new disgraces, contentions and 
IQarrels 1 The people of America have for years accustomed 
hemselves to think and speak so freely and contemptuously of 
Snglish authority, and the inveteracy is so deeply rooted, that 
• person invested with any authority from that country, and 
^tempting to exercise it here, would have the life of a toad 
Uder a harrow. They would look on him as an interloper, to 
'horn their compassion permitted a residence He would be 

more than the Mungo of a farce; and if he disliked that, he 
mst set off. It would be a station of degradation, debased by 
IT pity, and despised by our pride, and would place England 

1 a more contemptible situation than any she has yet been in 
iring the war. We have too high an opinion of ourselves, 
rer to think of yielding again the least obedience to outlandish 
ithority; and for a thousand reasons, England would be the 
at couniay in the world to yield it to. She \i!a,a \>^feii \»c«w^- 
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crouR, and we knew it. Her character is gone, and we 

seen tlie funeral. 

Surely she loves to fish in troubled waters, and drink ti|^ 
cup of contention, or she would not now think of ming^i^l 
afi'airs with those of America. It would be like a 
dotard taking to his arms the bride that despises him, or 
has placed on his head the ensigns of her disgust. It is 
tho liaud that boxes his ears, and proposing to renew the 
change. The thought is as servile as the war is wicked, 
shows the last scene of the drama to be as inconsistent as 
lirst. 

As America is gone, the on^ act of manhood vr to let her \ 
Your lordship had no hand in the separation, and von will 
no honor by temporising politics. Besides, there is somet 
so exceedingly whimsical, unsteady, and even insincere in 
present conduct of England, that she exhibits herself in 
utost dishonorable colors.* 

C )n the second of August last. General Carleton and Admird] 
Diijby wrote to General Wasnington in these words: 

"The resolution of the House of Commons, of the 27th of I 
FtO)ruary last, has been placed in Your Excellency's hands, and 
intimations given at the same time that further pacific measures 
Nvt^re likely to follow. Since which, until the present time, we 
Imve had no direct communications with England ; but a mail 
IH now arrived, which brings us very important information. 
We are acquainted, sir, by authority, that negotiations for a 
j>;eneral peace have already commenced at Paris, and that Mr. 
Grenville is invested with full powers to treat with all the 
parties at war, and is now at Paris in execution of his com- 
mission. And we are further, sir, made acquainted, that his 
Mnjesty, in order to remove any obstacles to that veace which he 
so ardently wisJies to restore, has commanded his ministers to 
direct Mr, Grenville, that the independence oj the Thirteen 
United Provinces, should be proposed by him in the first in- 
stance, instead of making it a condition of a general treaty." 

Now, taking your present measures into view, and comparing 
them with the declaration in this letter, pray what is the word 
of your king, or his ministers, or the parliament, good fori 
Must we not look upon you as a confederated body of faithless, 
treacherous men, whose assurances are fraud, and their lau- 
guage deceit ? What opmioTi c?v,xi ^^ xio^^ibly form of you, but 
ibat YOU are a lost, abandoned, ^to^\^^^*^ T^aXAssi^ ^^aa ^-(2fe\» 
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fcBn with jrom- own character, and are to be held by noLhing 
t the bayonet or the halter ? 

To say, after this, that the stm of Great BHtain will he set 
wer site acknowledges tlie independence of America, when 
not doing it is the unqualified lie of Government, can be 
other than the language of ridicule, the jargon of inconsist- 
icy. There were thousands in America who predicted the 
Lusion, and looked upon it as a trick of treachery, to take us 
>m our guard, and draw off our attention from the only sys- 
sm of finance, by which we can be called, or deserve to 'be 
'Called, a sovereign, independent people. The fraud, on your 
.(part, might be worth attempting, but the sacrifice to obtain it 
48 too high. 

g. There are others who credited the assurance, because they 
bought it impossible that men who had their characters to 
^establish, would begin it with a lie. The prosecution of the 
war by the former ministry was savage and horrid; since 
which it has been mean, trickish, and delusive. The one went 
greedily into the passion of revenge, the other mto the subtle- 
ties of low contrivance; till, between the crimes of both, there 
is scarcely left a man in America, be he whig or tory, who does 
not despise or detest the conduct of Britain. 

The management of Lord Shelbume, whatever may be his 
views, is a caution to us, and must be to the world, never to 
regard British assurances. A perfidy so notorious cannot be 
hid. It stands even in the public papers of New York, with 
the names of Carleton and Digby affixed to it. It is a pro- 
clamation that the king of England is not to be believed ; that 
the spirit of lying is the governing principle of the ministry. 
It is holding up the character of the House of Commons to 
public infamy, and warning all men not to credit them. 
Such are the consequences which Lord Shelbume^s manage- 
ment has brought upon his country. 

After the authorized declarations contained in Carleton and 
Digby's letter, you ought, from every motive of honor, policy 
and prudence, to have fulfilled them, whatever might have been 
the event. It was the least atonement that you could possibly 
make to America, and the greatest kindness you could do to 
yourselves: for you will save millions by a general peace, and 
you will lose as many by continuing the war. 

PaiLADMLPUiAf Oct, £9, J782. 
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P.S. — The manuscript copy of this letter is sent your lord- 
ship, by the way of our headquarters, to New York, indoang 
a late pamphlet of mine, addressed to the Abbe Baynal, whidi 
will serve to give your lordship some idea of the principles and 
■entiments of America. 

c. a 



NUMBEK XV. 

"The times that tried men's souls/'* are ovw — and the 
greatest and completest revolution the world tver knew, glo^ 
iously and happily accomplished. 

But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety — ^from 
the tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet in 
contemplation, requires a gradual composure of the senses to 
receive it. Even calmness has the power of stunning, when it 
opens too instantly upon us. The long and raging hurricane 
that should cease in a moment, would leave us in a state rather 
of wonder than enjoyment; and some moments of recollection 
must pass, before we could be capable of tasting the felicity of 
repose. There are but few instances in which the mind is 
fitted for sudden transitions : it takes in its pleasures by reflec- 
tion and comparison, and those must have time to act, before 
the relish for new scenes is complete. 

In the present case the mighty magnitude of the object — the 
various uncertainties of fate it has undergone — the numerous 
and complicated dangers we have suffered or escaped — the 
eminence we now stand on, and the vast prospect before us, 
must all conspire to impress us with contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy — ^to teach 
mankind the art of bejng so — to exhibit, on the theatre of the 
universe, a character hitherto unknown — and to have, as it 
were, a new creation instrusted to our hands, are honors that 
command reflection, and can neither be too highly estimated, 
nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recollection — while the storm is ceas- 
ing, and the long-agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us look 
back on the scenes we have passed, and learn from experience 
what is yet to be done. 

* ** These are the times that try mQn'a ttovA*." " T\» CtUu^ No. L *• pub- 
Jhhed Decern Jei-f 1776. 
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.^evei, I say, had a country so many openings to happiness 

^ this. Her setting out in Hfe, like the rising of a fair moni- 

^% was unclouded and promising. Her cause was good. Her 

Principles just and liberal. Her temper serene and tirm. Her 

f^Hduct regulated by the nicest steps, and everything about 

*J^ wore the mark of honor. It is not every country (perhaps 

^here is not another in the world) that can boast so fair an 

^^gin. Even the first settlement of America corresponds with 

the character of the revolution. Home, once the proud mistress 

^* the universe, was originally a band of rufiians. Plunder and 

*^pine made her rich, and her oppression of millions made her 

&eat. But America need never be ashamed to cell her birth, 

^Or relate the stages by which she rose to empire. 

The remembrance, then, of what is past, it *t operates rightly, 
^ost inspire her with the most laudable of a ambition, that of 
^ding to the fair fame she began with. The world has seen 
Aer great in adversity. Struggling without a thought ol yield- 
^g, beneath accumulated aifficulties. Bravely, nay proudly, 
Encountering distress, and rismg in resoJution as the storm in- 
creased. Ail this is justly due to her for her fortitude has 
Merited the character. Let then, the world see that she can 
\>ea,r prosperity : ana tnat her honest virtue in time of peace, 
is equal to the bravest virtue in time of war. 

She iS now descending tc the scenes of quiet and domestic 
life Not beneath the cypress shade of disappointment, but to 
enjoy in her own land and under her own vine, the sweet of 
her labors, and the reward of her toil. — In this situation, may 
she never forget that a fair national reputation is of as much im- 
portance as independence. That it possesses a charm that wins 
upon the world, and makes even enemies civil. — That it gives a 
dignity which is often superior to power, and commands rever- 
ence where pomp and splendor fail. 

It would be a circumstance evei to be lamented and never to 
be forgotten, were a single blot, from any cause whatever, suf- 
fered to fall on a revolution, which to the end of time must be 
an honor to the age that accomplished it: and which has con- 
tributed more to enlighten the world, and diffuse a spirit of free- 
dom and liberality among mankind, than any human event (if 
this may be called one) that ever preceded it. 

It is not among the least of the calamities of a long-continued 
war that it unhinges the mind from those nice sensations which 
ut other times appear so amiable. The continued s^^^^tacle of 
15 
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b»t d2iLKk£i7 ;i:is in rcracecrirT-j iz^ X<:ai!> oe'rer be^akzi wixh a £izRr 
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«att 2JS rurtHJ, a=ii ?2ie ad^mzLa^SH so £ov- frooL i^ ov^ 
e^j V :« Tni*riii:iir'ti> :S&e- bas h ia Ker dftoice to do^ and 
t.> LiT» %i jac-CT a» ihe p&ieihaeK. Th^ worui is in lier hazids. 

b»r I-=;piiA&:fi» '^ coasri:! bi»r proBperttj. Tbe struggle is orer, 
wiiicri vcsfz 'jo* iiiT hikTe kftp^ecML a&L perh^psi^ never could 
Ik&^e iiapp*iiL-±d as a beccer szrae.'*' An-i i=;»*ead of a d^mineeriDi; 



* T^az i^ r-voLTSa^a SftT*" ^ ^^ exict p«r.>i • f ^.e best: !i::tevi to tbe 
jarrTrtie. a »a rcataily pcoveii bx to* -fveat. — Be:? ib^ great hrnt?g on vhkfa 
tL<s'«hj uft — Ti^^t?"** nnicd. a ne Cwm «/' CW 5Birts; aad this niuoii wu 
Ba=^zrulj pr «i:>a»ti bj tint imbtlxsT *j< aaj a»» itafee feoiopiKxt xtsdf againii 
uiT f -^^'^ •ivnnLj vTSSn -at sii« ausKazxe ■?£ xbft rest* 

Hjhil 't* *ti3*» >«T-*r*IlT !>«E 5«rtt able shaa th*y were when ttie war begu, 
tteir TnhAti «cr«t^ wjisid itTCbavebieca equal to the iE]Klefftakm& aadtlMj 
mnit in »L1 aoiiLui pct>-AbLli^ ha«« £uLeil - AopI, ob the other hani£ hadthej 
afT^rvllT bieec mt-^v *M«. :heT ai^^it not have seen, or. what is more, miglit 
coc have fek. th-e neeesMtr *ii rmittit^ : acd. ehher hr attempting to stand 
aL 'Se. or in 43uul omf eJenciea. wooU have inen separstdj oonquoed. 

Nov, as ve cazmoc ^ee a time (and m-kaj years most pass awsj hefwe it 
can arriTe) wh^n. .he strength < >f any one it. ^. >*r sevenJ anited, can be equal 
to ^he whole «jf th^* praent United 3tate«. and as we have seen the extreme 
di.ncalty oif ci-»'.ectively proaecatinjf the war t«^ a snccessfol issue, and pre- 
werrio^ oar n-iii -ruki importance in the worM. therefi >re, from the experience 
we have ha :, aid the knowlevire we hare ^^ained, we most, onleas we makes 
waste of wiad-im. he dtn>u:;Iy impressed with the advantage, as well as the 
nece»t:ty »'f A^-en^thenin^ that happy unitHi which has been our salvation, 
ail' I w'th'rtii whic i we shoold have be^n a mine* I ;.eoT»le. 

While I wai« w'Kdn^ this note, least my eye on the pamphlet, "Common 
Be^ise,** frr^m ^vbich I shall make an extract, as it exactly applies to the case. 
!• ix sm follows : 

** I t>ave Ti'-.v^'T met with a man, either in England or Amoica. who hath 
ntft C'*uf'':^^*i'i it an his opinion that a sei»aratit>n lietween the cooptries would 
tak«; {li-ice one time or other; and there u» no instance in which we have 
shown ie!« j» I^mient, than inendeaviirin;? to describe, what we call, the ripe- 
ne-^* or fi*ri*;ss» of t':e continent for inde|«eiience. 

*' \a all rnen allow the measure, and di?er in only their opinion of the 

tiiriH let oj*, in order to remove mistakes, talve a^nend sarvey of things, and 

fU'h'iuvoT, if ly'B'^Vt^'^fif t<> tin<l o«t the rer.v time. But we need not to go far, 

t*i^ inaiiiry fleas'* at once, for tke time has found us. The general concur- 

rjwcw tAe;/iorious ijnion of all things VTON^i the fact. ^^ _ 

''ItiM not in numberi, but in a^unon, \;haX oux \4^«aX ^^d^jSsvV^ The con. 
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naster, she has gained an ally, trhose exemplary greatness, and 
iniversal liberality, have extorted a confession even from her 
snemies. 

With the blessings of peace, independence, and an universal 
jommerce, the states, individually and collectivelly, will have 
eisure and opportunity to regulate and establish their domestic 
joncerns, and to put it beyond the power of calumny to throw 
,he least reflection on their honor. Character is much easier 
vcpt than recovered, and that man, if any such there be, who, 
:rom sinister views, or littleness of soul, lends unseen his hand 
x) injure it, contrives a wound it will never be in his power to 
leal 

As we have established an inheritance for posterity, let that 
jiheritance descend with every mark of an honorable convey- 
ance. The little it will cost, compared with the worth of the 
states, the greatness of the object, and the value of national char- 
xcter, will be a profitable exchange. 

But that which must moie forcibly strike a thoughtful pene- 
trating mind, and which includes and renders easy all inferior 
concerns, is the Union of the States, On this our great national 
2;haracter depends. Ft is this which must give us importance 
Eibroad and security at home. It is through this only, that we 
are or can be nationally known in the world ; it is the flag of 
the United States which renders our ships and commerce safe 
on the seas, or in a foreign port. Our Mediterranean passes 
must be obtained under the same style. All our treaties, 
whether of alliance, peace or commerce, are formed under the 
sovereignty of the United States, and Europe knows us by no 
other name or title. 

The division of the empire into states is for our own con- 
venience, but abroad this distinction ceases. The affairs of each 
state are local. They can go no further than to itself. And 
were the whole worth of even the richest of them expended in 
revenue, it would not be sufficient to support sovereignty 
against a foreign attack. In short, we have no other national 
sovereignty than as United States. It would even be fatal for 
as if we had — too expensive to be maintained, and impossible 
bo be supported. Individuals, or individual states, may call 
themselves what they please; but the world, and especially the 

binent is just arrivied at that pitch of strength in which no sinele colony ia 
ible to sii'iport itself, and the wljo'e. when uwiteA. et\,Yv t^JC<iwu^^\Y«Stv^iBa'oia^ 
)er; and either more or lesa than this, mii:;ht be iaXAWn Wa «ii«cX&^^ 
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A thousand images arise to ns, which, from sitnation, yoa €» ll 
not see, and are accompanied by as many ideas which yw li 
cannot know ; and therefore your supposed system of reasonii^ |t 
would apply to nothing, and all your expectations die of thai- 
selves. 

The question whether England shall accede to the independ- 
ence of America, and which your lordship says is to undei^goi 
parliamentary discussion, is so very simple, and composed dv 
few cases, that it scarcely needs a debate. 

It is the only way out of an expensive and ruinous w, 
which has no object, and without which acknowledgment then 
can be no peace. 

But your lordship says, the aun of Great Britain tnU a( 
whenever she acknowledges the independence of Ameriefk— 
Whereas the metaphor would have been strictly jusi^ to hifs 
left the sun wholly out of the figure, and have ascribed hersoi 
acknowledging it to the influence of the moon. 

But the expression, if true, is the greatest confession of (Ub- 
grace that could be made, and furnishes America with tbe 
highest notions of sovereign independent importance. Mr, 
Wedderbume, about the year 1776, made use of an idea of 
much the same kind, — Relinquish America/ says he — lf7«rf it 
it but to desire a giant to shrink spontaneously into a dwarf* 

Alas! are those people who call themselves Englishmen, of 
so little internal consequence, that when America is gone, or 
shuts her eyes upon tliem, their sun is set, they can shine no 
more, but grope about in obscurity, and contract into insignifi- 
cant animals 1 Was America, then, the giant of the empire, 
and England only her dwarf in waiting ? Is the case so 
strangely altered, that those who once thought we could not 
live without them, are now brought to declare that they cannot 
exist without us ? Will they tell to the world, and that from 
their first minister of state, that America is their all in all; 
that it is by her importance only that they can live, and 
breathe, and have a being 1 Will they, who long since 
threatened to bring us to their feet, bow themselves at ours, 
and own that without us they are not a nation 1* Are they be- 
come so unqualified to debate on independence, that they have lost 
all idea of it themselves, and are calling to the rocks and moun- 
tains of America to cover their insigiiilicance ? Or, if America 
is lost, is it manly to sob over it lilce a child for its rattle, and 
invite the laughter of the world by declarations of disgrace? 
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rely, a more consistent line of conduct would be to bear it 
uhout complaint ; and to show that England, without America, 
I. preserve her independence, and a suitable rank with other 
ropean powers. You were not contented while you had her, 
i to weep for her now is childish. 

But Lord Shelbume thinks something may yet be done, 
hat that something is, or how it is to be accomplished, is a 
iter in obscurity. By arms there is no hope. The experi- 
ie of nearly eight years, with the expense of an hundred 
Qion pounds sterling, and the loss of two armies, must posi- 
ely decide that point. Besides, the British have lost their 
erest in America with the disaffected. Every part of it has 
m. tried. There is no new scene left for delusion : and the 
>usands who have been ruined by adhering to them, and have 
w to quit the settlements which they had acquired, and be 
iveyed like transports to cultivate the deserts of Augustine 
i Nova Scotia, has put an end to all further expectations of 
L 

If you cast your eyes on the people of England, what have 
ij to console themselves with for the millions expended ? Or, 
lat encouragement is there left to continue throwing good 
mey after bad 1 America can carry on the war for ten years 
iger, and all the charges of government included, for less 
in you can defray the charges of war and government for one 
ar. And I, who know both countries^ know well, that the 
ople of America can afford to pay their share of the expenses 
ich better than the people of England can. Besides, it is 
eir own estates and property, their own rights, liberties and 
vernment, that they are defending; and wei'e they not to do 
they would deserve to lose all, and none would pity them, 
le fault would be their own, and their punishment just. 
The British army in America care not how long the war 
rts. They enjoy an easy and indolent life. They fatten on 
e folly of one country and the spoils of another; and, 
tween their plunder and their pay, may go home ricL But 
B case is very different with the laboring farmer, the working 
Kiesman, and the necessitous poor in England, the sweat of 
lose brow goes day after day to feed in prodigality and sloth, 
8 army that is robbing both them and us. Removed from 
& eye of that country that supports them, and distant from 
8 government that employs them, they cut and carve for 
BQUielveSy and there is none to call them to account. 
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But England will be mined, says Lord SlielbDrne^ 
America is indepcudent. 

Then, I say, is England already rained, for Americi 
already "independent; and if Lord Shelburne will not 
this, he imiiu'diately denies the fact which he infers, 
to make England the mere creature of America, is paying 
great u connjiiincnt to us, and too little to himselL 

But tlie declaration is a rhapsody of inconsistency. Fori 
say, as Lord Shelburne has numberless times said, that the ' 
a;;ainst Anif^rica is ruinous, and yet to continue the pi 
of that ruinous war for the purpose of avoiding ruin, is a 
guage which cannot be understood. Neither is it possiUe 
ta^e how the independence of America is to accomplish ihe 
of England after the war is over, and yet not affect it 
America cannot be more independent of her, nor a 
enemy to her, hereafter than she now is; nor can Ed[ 
derive less advantages from her than at present: why then 
ruin to follow in the best state of the case, and not in HM' 
woi'st 1 And if not in the worst, why is it to follow at alii 

1'hat a nation is to be ruined by peace and commerce, ani i 
fourteen or fifteen millions a year less expenses than before, iiJ 
a now doctrine in politics. We have heard much clamor of 
national savings and economy; but surely the true ecoDon^ 
Mould be, to stive the whole charge of a silly, foolish and head- 
strong war; because, compared with this, adl other retrenck- 
nients are baubles and trifles. 

But is it possible that Lord Shelburne can be serious in 
supposing that the least advantage can be obtained by arms, or 
tliat any advantage can be equal to the expense or the danger 
of attempting it? Will not the capture of one army after 
another satisfy him, must all become prisoners 1 Must England 
ever be the sport of hope, and the victim of delusion ? Some- 
times our currency was to fail; another time our army waste 
disband; then whole provinces were to revolt. Such a general 
said this and that; another wrote so and so; Lord Chatham 
was of this opinion, and Lord somebody else of another. To- 
day 20,000 Russians and 20 Russian ships of the line were to 
come; to-moiTow the empress was abused without mercy or 
decency. Then the emperor of Germany was to be bribed with 
a million of money, and the king of Prussia was to do wonde^ 
f ul thin^B. At one time it was, lo hero ! and then it was, lo 
tJiere I Sometimes this power, a\v^ ^om^^iYccka's. \,Vksv.^ ^ower^ was 
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^gSLge in the war, just as if the whole world was as mad 
. foolish as Britain. And thus, from year to year, has 
ry straw been catched at, and every Will-with-a-wisp led 
|Q a new dance. 

Ehis year a still newer folly is to take place. Lord Shel- 
tne wishes to be sent to congress, and he thinks that some- 
ug may be done. 

Are not the repeated declarations of congress, and which all 
BDerica supports, that they will not even hear any proposals 
iktever, until the unconditional and unequivocal independence 
"fAjnericfi is recognized; are not, I say, these declarations 
a^er enough ) 

^ut for England to receive anything from America now, 
ier so many insults, injuries and outrages, acted towards us, 
Dold show such a spirit of meanness in her, that we could 
it but despise her for accepting it. And so far from Lord 
hpibume's coming here, to solicit it, it would be the greatest 
D^race we could do them to offer it. England would appear 
wretch indeed, at this time of day, to ask or owe anything 
i the bounty of America. Has not the name of Englishmen 
lots enough upon it without inventing more ? Even Lucifer 
^uld scorn to reign in heaven by permission, and yet an 
Snglishman can creep for only an entrance into America. 
Ir, has a land, of liberty so many charms that to be door- 
keeper in it is better than to be an English minister of state ? 
But what can this expected something be ? Or, if obtained, 
rbat can it amount to, but new disgraces, contentions and 
parrels ? The people of America have for years accustomed 
kemselves to think and speak so freely and contemptuously of 
English authority, and the inveteracy is so deeply rooted, that 
^ person invested with any authority from that country, and 
•ttempting to exercise it here, would have the life of a toad 
mder a harrow. They would look on him as an interloper, to 
^hom their compassion permitted a residence He would be 
LO more than the Mungo of a farce; and if he disliked that, he 
itist set off. It would be a station of degradation, debased by 
^ pity, and despised by our pride, and would place England 
^ a more contemptible situation than any she has yet been in 
^ling the war. We have too high an opinion of ourselves, 
^er to think of yielding again the least obedience to outlandish 
'^thority ; and for a thousand reasons, England would be the 
*st country in the world to yield it to. She Taaa Vj^^tl \jt^».OcL- 



nmtmf jcii w» hagw iL. Hi*r •^^***^*t is gone, and we 

iviT^ij la^ !/>T€S to £idk ni trocliled watoa, and dnnl 
€frp oi tym^^iUfjSL. or ibe wco^ iwc now diink of min^in 
ftf^m witb thofie of America. It would be like a f( 
^/tard takiijg to his arms the bride that despises him, oi 
ban plo^:^! on his head tbe ensigns of her disgustL It is k: 
lb'* liAiid t^^iat boxes his ears, and {»T>posing to renew ti 
vhtkU'j^r*, TliR thought is as servile as the war is wicked 
nhows thft last scene of the drama to be as inconsistent i 

An Am«»r{(?a is f^one, the onlj act of manhood is to ^ A 
VMHf IrmUhip had no hand in the separation, and you wil 
•M) hiMif)f by i^mnorifling politics. Besides, there is some 
iiM f4«iH)r'«l|hjrly wnitnflical, unsteady, and even insincere i 
|)iv-«»'-Hf v'^vntluoi of Kugland, that she exhibits herself i 
ks\^s<\\. »ll«ihiM»^mbli* oolors. 

^ \\\ \\\p fWHHuui of August last, General Carleton and Ad 
iMtrbv v«^»Ml*> U> i^t»neral Wasnington in these words: 

"fhf» rtHnJwtion of the House of Commons, of the 21 
^S'U»Mf%V;t l*iat. ht^si lM>en placed in Your Excellency's hand 
<»\th^^»\M*xM»i ^^vt^n at the same time that further pacific mea 
\v»*»*if» \\V^\\ X\s Mlow. Since which, until the present tine 
bfi\if* ImU uo \\iivct Ci'^romunications with England; but a 
ifi \\ss>(t «^vnvtH\, which brings us very important informj 
\V*» rtis^ i*K\|Uiiiut<Hi, sir» by authority^ that negotiations 
|jpf*h«»4iil |HH^KV hi*Y^ already commenced at Paris, and tha 
Utviwillc U iuYw^tiLxl with full powers to treat with al 
jw.H^^j» »t Nvar» aiul is now ar Paris in execution of his 
wu:*^ioi\. And Nw an^ further, sir, made acquainted, th' 
M^^M^. ••« oniVr to fvwoiv anil ohstacles to thai v^ace trhi 
jiv) *tf>rtVi/*y •riVW* to tYstorr. has eommand^.d his min'.*' 
4iir^t Mr. OntHriiU^ that th^ independence of the T\i 
f^mt^d Pi\>riHCts^ shotdd t^ />ft>fw.«<^ by him in the ^n 
stance^ instead o^" malting it a condition of a general tr^j*h 

Kow. taking your present measures into view, and comri 
them with the declaration in this lett^^r, pray what is tbe 
of your king, or his ministers, or the parliament, col 
Must we not look upon you as a confederated body of fa'^ 
treacherous men. whose assurances are fraud, aiid Their 
gUAffS deceit t What OT>m\'>Ti c^tl w^ T>wg^\Vvy trtrm of yoi 
iiuU joa xte a losi^ abandoned, ^^xo^^^e TAXkso^^xaK^ 
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sn with jroui- own character, and are to be held by noLhing 
b the bayonet or the halter ? 

To say, after this, that the sv/n of Great Britain will he set 
enever sJie acknowledges tlie independence of America, when 
I not doing it is the unqualified lie of Government, can be 
other than the language of ridicule, the jargon of inconsist- 
y. There were thousands in America who predicted the 
usion, and looked upon it as a trick of treachery, to take us 
tn our guard, and draw off our attention from the only sys- 
1 of finance, by which we can be called, or deserve to "be 
ed, a sovereign, independent people. The fraud, on your 
t, might be worth attempting, but the sacrifice to obtain it 

00 high. 

There are others who credited the assurance, because they 
ught it impossible that men who had their characters to 
iblish, would begin it with a lie. The prosecution of the 
: by the former ministry was savage and horrid; since 
ich it has been mean, trickish, and delusive. The one went 
edily into the passion of revenge, the other into the subtle- 
\ of low contrivance; till, between the crimes of both, there 
carcely left a man in America, be he whig or tory, who does 

despise or detest the conduct of Britain. 
[lie management of Lord Shelbume, whatever may be his 
wrs, is a caution to us, and must be to the world, never to 
ard British assurances. A perfidy so notorious cannot be 
. It stands even in the public papers of New York, with 

names of Carleton and Digby affixed to it. It is a pro- 
nation that the king of England is not to be believed ; that 

spirit of lying is the governing principle of the ministry, 
is holding up the character of the House of Commons to 
)lic infamy, and warning all men not to credit them. 
;h are the consequences which Lord Shelbume's manage- 
[it has brought upon his country. 

Ifter the authorized declarations contained in Carleton and 
rby's letter, you ought, from every motive of honor, policy 

1 prudence, to have fulfilled them, whatever might have been 
event. It was the least atonement that you could possibly 

ke to America, and the greatest kindness you could do to 
irselves : for you will save millions by a general peace, and 
I will lose as many by continuing the war. 

^ILADMLPMIA, Oct, S9, 1782, 
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P.S. — The manuscript copy of this letter is sent your W- m^ 
■hip, by the way of our headquarters, to New York, indoaJDg m^ti 
a late pamphlet of mine, addressed to the Abbe Bajrnal, wbieb Miis^^ 
will serve to give your lordship some idea of the principles and liii 
■entiments of America. Iibt 



NUMBEK XV. 

* 

**Thb times that tiied men's souls/'* are ov«r — and the 
greatest and completest revolution the world tver knew, glo^ 
iously and happily accomplished. 

But to pass from the extremes of danger to safety — from 
the tumult of war to the tranquillity of peace, though sweet in 
contemplation, requires a gradual composure of the senses to 
receive it. Even calmness has the power of stunning, when it 
opens too instantly upon us. The long and raging hurricane 
that should cease in a moment, would leave us in a state rather 
of wonder than enjoyment; and some moments of recollection 
must pass, before we could be capable of tasting the felicity of 
repose. There are but few instances in which the mind is 
fitted for sudden transitions : it takes in its pleasures by reflec- 
tion and comparison, and those must have time to act, before 
the relish for new scenes is complete. 

In the present case the mighty magnitude of the object — the 
various uncertainties of fate it has undergone — the numerous 
and complicated dangers we have suffered or escaped — the 
eminence we now stand on, and the vast prospect before us, 
must all conspire to impress us with contemplation. 

To see it in our power to make a world happy — ^to teach 
mankind the art of be^ng so — to exhibit, on the theatre of the 
universe, a character hitherto unknown — and to have, as it 
were, a new creation instrusted to our hands, are honors that 
command reflection, and can neither be too highly estimated, 
nor too gratefully received. 

In this pause then of recollection — while the storm is ceas- 
ing, and the long-agitated mind vibrating to a rest, let us look 
back on the scenes we have passed, and learn from experience 
what is yet to be done. 

# "These are the times that try mQn'a ao\x\a." " TV» Crisis^ No. 1. *• pub- 
tibbed December, 1776. 
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say, had a country so many openings to happiness 
[er setting out in Ufe, like the rising of a fair moni- 
Lclouded and promising. Her cause was good. Her 
ust and liberal. Her temper serene and tirm. Her 
gulated by the nicest steps, and everything about 
le mark of honor. It is not every country (perhaps 
)t another in the world) that can boast so fair an 
^en the first settlement of America corresponds with 
er of the revolution. Home, once the proud mistress 
erse, was originally a band of ruffians. Plunder and 
e her rich, and her oppression of millions made her 
t America need never be ashamed to cell her birth, 
ihe stages by which she rose to empire. 
3mbrance, then, of what is past, i: *t operates rightly, 
'e her with the most laudable of a . ambition, that of 
he fair fame she began witL The world has seen 
[1 adversity. Struggling without a thought ot yield- 
h accumulated aifficulties. Bravely, nay proudly, 
ig distress, and rismg in resoJution as the storm in- 
Ul this is justly due to her for her fortitude has 
3 character. Let then, the world see that she can 
?rity : ana tnat her honest virtue in time of peace, 
the bravest virtue in time of war. 
ow descending tc the scenes of quiet and domestic 
beneath the cypress shade of disappointment, but to 
3r own land and under her own vine, the sweet of 
and the reward of her toil — In this situation, may 
orget that a fair national reputation is of as much im- 
; independence. That it possesses a charm that wins 
orld, and makes even enemies civil. — That it gives a 
ich is often superior to power, and commands rever- 

pomp and splendor fail. 

be a circumstance evei to be lamented and never to 
n, were a single blot, from any cause whatever, suf- 
1 on a revolution, which to the end of time must be 
o the age that accomplished it: and which has con- 
3re to enlighten the world, and diffuse a spirit of free- 
.berality among mankind, than any human event (if 
3 called one) that ever preceded it. 
among the least of the calamities of a long-continued 

unhinges the mind from those nice sensations which 
nes appear so amiable. The continued &^<ictaidfi of 
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woe blunts the finer feelings, and the necessity of bearing wiib 
the sigiit, renders it familiar. In like manner, are many of the 
moral oblii^tious of society weakened, till the custom of acting 
hy necessity becomes an apology, wh« re it is truly a crime. 
Yet let but a nation conceive rightly of its character, and it will 

' bo chastely j ust in protecting it. None never began with a fairer 
than America, and none can be under a greater obligation to 

'preserve it 

The debt which America has contracted, compared with t^ 

'Cause she has gained, and the advantages to flow from it, ought 
scarcely to be mentioned. She has it in her choice to do, and 

<to live as happy as she pleases. The world is in her hands. 

•She has no foreign power to monopolize her commerce, perplex 
her legislation, or control her prosperity. The struggle is over, 
which must one day have happened, and, perhaps, never could 

liave happened at a better time.* And instead of a domineerin;; 

* That the revolution began at the exact perioil of time best fitted to tbe 
pnriKwe, is au'.Hciently proved bv the event — But the g^eat hinge on which 
the whole machine turned, is the Union of the States; and this union wm 
naturally prmUiced by the inability of any one state to support itself against 
any forei^ enemy without tbe assistance-of the tbbU 

Had the states neverally been less able than they were when the war begsn, 
their united strenj^h would not have been equal to the undertaking, and they 
must in all human probability have failed. - And, on the other hand, had they 
Beverilly been more able, they might not have seen, or, what is more, might 
not have felt, the necessity of uniting : and, either by attempting to stand 
alone, or in small confederacies, would have been separately conquered. 

Now, as we cannot see a time (and many years must pass away before it 
can arrive) when the strength of any one st;. ^i», or several united, can be equal 
to the whole of the present United States, and as we have seen the extreme 
diiHculty of collectively prosecuting the war to a successful issue, and pre- 
serving our national importance in the world, therefore, from the experience 
we have hail, and the knowledge we have gained, we must, unless we makes 
waste of wisdom, be strongly impressed with the advantage, as well as the 
uccesiity of strengthening that happy unitm wliich has been our salvation, 
and without which we should have been a ruineil people. 

While I was writing this note, least my eye on the pamphlet, "Common 
Sense," from which I shall make an extract, as it exactly applies to the case. 
It is as follows : 

** I iiave never met with a man, either in England or America, who hath 
not confoHsed it as liis opinion that a separation T)etween the countries would 
take place one time or other; and there is no instance in which we have 
sliowii less ju '.lament, than in endeavoring to describe, what we call, the ripe- 
ness or fitjness of t'le continent for indepen ence. 

** Ah all men allow the measure, and differ in only their opinion of the 
time, let us, in order to remove mistakes, talve a general survey of things, and 
endeavor, if possible, to find out the vtri/ time. But we need not to go far, 
the inquiry ceases at once, for the time has found ut. The general concur- 
reijce, the AoiiouB union of all thinga v^on^ t\\ft fact. ^ ^ ^. ^ 
"/t ia not in numbeii, but in a^mon, \.\iaX oux \it«».V. ^tec«a.\gGsx\y», Tha con. 
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', she has gained an allyj trhose exemplary greatness, and 
sal liberaHtj, have extorted a confession even from her 

JS. 

h the blessings of peace, independence, and an universal 
jrce, the states, indi^'idually and collectivelly, will have 
! and opportunity to regulate and establish their domestic 
ns, and to put it beyond the power of calumny to throw 
ist reflection on their honor. Character is much easier 
han recovered, and that man, if any such there be, who, 
inister views, or littleness of soul, lends unseen his hand 
ire it, contrives a wound it will never be in his power to 

w^e have established an inheritance for posterity, let that 
bance descend with every mark of an honorable convey- 
The little it will cost, compared with the worth of the 
the greatness of the object, and the value of national char- 
will be a orofitable exchanffe. 

A O 

that which must more forcibly strike a thoughtful pene- 
; mind, and which includes and renders easy all inferior 
ns, is the Union of the States. On this our great national 
iter depends. Ft is this which must give us importance 
I and security at home. It is through this only, that we 

can be nationally known in the world; it is the flag of 
nited States which renders our ships and commerce safe 
1 seas, or in a foreign port. Our Mediterranean passes 
be obtained under the same style. All our treaties, 
er of alliance, peace or commerce, are formed under t^e 
ignty of the United States, and Europe knows us by no 
name or title. 

division of the empire into states is for our own con- 
ce, but abroad this distinction ceases. The aflairs of each 
re local. They can go no further than to itself. And 
lie whole worth of even the richest of them expended in 
le, it would not be sufiicient to support sovereignty 
t a foreign attack. In short, we have no other national 
ignty than as United States. It would even be fatal for 
re had — too expensive to be maintained, and impossible 
supported. Individuals, or individual states, may call 
jlves what they please ; but the world, and especially the 

s just arrivied at that pitch of strength in which no sincrle colony ia 
m-'port itself, and the wljo'e. when uiuteA. evvw tvftQi«vv\\\^vi^HijQA\jM»ftir> 
either more or lees than this, mi^ht lae iax&Wxi \\a «kti^«c\&.^^ 
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world of enemieB) ia not to be held in awe by the whistling of ft 
name. Sovereignty must have power to protect all the parts 
that compose and constitute it; and as united states we are 
cqaal to the importance of the title, but otherwise we are not 
Our union, well and wisely regulated and cemented, is the 
cheapest way of being great---the easiest way of being powerful, 
and the happiest invention in government which l^e circum- 
stances of America can admit of. Because it collects from eadi 
state, that which, by being inadequate, can be of no use to it, 
and forms an aggregate that serves for alL 

The states of Holland are an unfortunate instance of the 
efTects of individual sovereignty. Their disjointed condition 
exposes them to numerous intrigues, losses, calamities and 
enemies; and the almost impossibility of bringing their measures 
to a decision, and that decision into execution, is to them, and 
would be to us, ^ source of endless misfortune. 

It is with confederated states as with individuals in society ; 
something must be yielded up to make the whole secure. In 
this view of things we gain by what we give, and draw an 
annual interest greater than the capital. — I ever feel myself 
hurt when I hear the union, that great palladium of our liberty 
and safety, the least irreverently spoken of. It is the most 
sacred thing in the constitution of America, and that which 
every man should be most proud and tender of. Our citizen- 
ship in the United States is our national character. Our citi- 
zenship in any particular state is only our local distinction. 
By the latter we are known at home, by the former to the 
Nvorld. Our great title is Ahebioans— our inferior one varies 
^vith the place. 

So far as my endeavors could go, they have all- been directed 
to conciliate the affections, unite the interests, and draw and 
keep the mind of the country together; and the better to assist 
in this foundation work of the revolution, I have avoided all 
places of profit or office, either in the state I live in, or in the 
United States; kept myself at a distance from all parties and 
party connexions, and even disregarded all private and inferior 
concerns: and when we take into dew the great work which we 
have gone through, and feel, as we ought to feel, the just im- 
portance of 't, we shall then see, that the attle wranglings and 
indecent contentions of personal parley, are as dishonorable to 
our char&ctera as they are injurious to our repose. 

It was the cause A America. lYiat ixisA^ m^ ^ai ^m^^t. lL\te. 
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force with which it struck my mind, and the dangerous condi- 
tion the country appeared to me in, by courting an impossible 
and an unnatural reconciliation with those who were deter- 
mined to reduce her, instead of striking out into the only line 
that could cement and save her, a declaration of indepen- 
dence, made it impossible for me, feeling as I did, to be silent : 
and if, in the course of more than seven years, I have rendered 
her any service, i have likewise added something to the reputa- 
tion of literature, by freely and disinterestedly employing it in 
the great cause of mankind, and showing that there may be 
genius without prostitution. 

Independence always appeared to me practicable and proba- 
ble ; provided the sentiment of the country could be formed and 
held to the object: and there is no instance in the world, where 
a people so extended, and wedded to former habits of thinking, 
and under such a variety of circumstances, were so instantly 
and effectually pervaded by a turn in politics, as in the case of 
independence, and who supported their opinion, undiminished, 
through such a succession of good and ill fortune, till they 
crowned it with success. 

But as the scenes of war are closed, and every man preparing 
for home and happier times, I therefore take my leave of the 
subject. I have most sincerely followed it from beginning to 
end, and through all its turns and windings . and whatever 
country I may hereafter be in, I shall always feel an honest 
pride at the part I have taken and acted, and a gratitude to 
nature and providence for putting it in my power to be of some 
use to mankind. 

Common Sense. 

Philadelphia, AprU19th, 1783 
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NUMBER XVI. 
TO THE PEOPLE OP AMERICA. 

In " Rivington's New York Gazette," of December 6th, is a 
publication, under the appearance of a letter from London, 
dated September 30th ; and is on a subject which demands the 
attention of the United States. 

The public will remember that a treaty of commerce between 
the United States and England was set on foot last spring, and 
that until the said treaty could be compYetfe^ «»\y!^^^&\st<^'s^'|^ 
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into the British parliament by the then chanoenor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Pitt, to admit and legalize (as the case then re- 
quired) the commerce of the United States into the British ports 
and dominions. But neither the one nor the other has been 
completed. The commercial treaty is either broken off or re- 
mains as it began; and the bill in parliament has been thrown 
aside. And in lieu thereof a seliish system of English politics 
has started up, calculated to fetter the commerce of Ainerica, 
by engrossing to England the carrying trade of the American 
produce to the West India islands. 

Among the advocates for this last measure is Lord Sheffieldi 
a member of the British parliament, who has published a pam- 
phlet entitled *' Observations on the Commerce of the American 
States." The pamphlet has two objects; the one is to allure 
the Americans to purchase British manuf^ures; and the other 
to spirit up the British Parliament to prohibit the citizens of 
the United States from trading to the West India islands. 

Viewed in this light, the pamphlet, though in some parts 
dexterously written, is an absurdity. It offends in the very 
act of endeavoring to ingratiate ; and his lordship, as a politician, 
ought not to have suffered the two objects to have appeared 
together. The letter alluded to, contains extracts from the 
pamphlet, with high encomiums on Lord Sheffield, for labori- 
ously endeavoring (as the letter styles it) " to show the mighty 
advantages of retaining the carrying trade." 

Since the publication of this pamphlet in England, the com- 
merce of the United States to the West Indies, in American 
vessels, has been prohibited; and all intercourse, except in 
British bottoms, the property of, and navigated by British 
subjects, cut oK 

That a country has a right to be as foolish as it pleases, 
has been proved by the practice of England for many years 
past: in her island situation, sequestered from the world, she 
forgets that her whispers are heard by other nations; and in 
her plans of politics and commerce, she seems not to know, that 
other votes are necessary besides her own. America would be 
equally as foolish as Britain, were she to suffer so great a 
degradation on her flag, and such a stroke on the freedom of 
her commerce, to pass without a balance. 

We admit the right of any nation to prohibit the commerce of 
another into its own dominions, where there are no treaties to 
the contrary^ but as this rigbti \ie\oii^^ \iO oua ^\^a ^s^^^U «a 
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tliere is always a way left to bring afarice and inao- 
?ason. 

i ground of secarity which Lord Sheffield has chosen 
is policy upon, is of a nature which ought, and I think 
iken, in every American, a just and strong sense of 
lignity. Lord Sheffield appears to be sensible, that in 
.he British nation and parliament to engross to them- 
great a part of the carrying trade of America^ he is 
g a measure which cannot succeed, if the politics of 
d States be properly directed to counteract the assump- 

ys he, in his pamphlet, " It will be a long time before 
ican states can be brought to act as a nation, neither 
bo be feared as such by us." 

is this more or less than to tell ns, that while we have 
lal system of commerce, the British will govern our 
their own laws and proclamations as they please. The 
. disclose a truth too serious to be overlooked, and too 
)us not to be remedied. 

r other circumstances which led them to this discovery, 
Id operate so effectually as the injudicious, uncandid 
3ent opposition made by sundry persons in a certain 
the recommendations of congress last winter, for an 
aty of five per cent. It could not but explain to the 
weakness in the national power of America, and en- 
ihem to attempt restrictions on her trade, which other- 
f would not have dared to hazard. Neither is there 
t in the union, whose policy was more misdirected to its 
bat the state I allude to, because her principal suppoi*t 
prying trade, which Britain, induced by the want of a 
red power in the United States to protect and secure, 
/tempting to take away. It fortunately happened (and 
.te in the union more than the state in question) that 
3 of peace were agreed on before the opposition appeared, 
e, there cannot be a doubt, that if the same idea of the 
ed authority of America had occurred to them at that 
has ocurred to them since, but they would have made 
grasp at the fisheries, as they have done at the carrying 

arprising that an authority which can be supported with 
ease, and so little expense, and capable of &\icb eyLtien.- 
antages to the country should \>a caVii^'^ ^^.Vj '^^^sife 
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whose duty it is to watch over it, and whose existence as a 
people depends upon it But this, perhaps, will ever be the 
case, till some misfortune awakens us into reason, and the in- 
stance now before us is but a gentle beginning of what America 
must expect, unless she guards her union with nicer care and 
stricter honor. United, she is formidable, and that with the 
least possible charge a nation can be so: separated, she is a 
medley of individual nothings, subject to the sport of foreign 
nations. 

It is very probable that the ingenuity of commerce may have 
found out a method to evade and supersede the intentions of 
t!ie British, in interdicting the trade with the West India 
islands. The language of both being the same, and their customs 
well understood, the vessels of one country may, by deception, 
pass for those of another. But this would be a practice too 
debasing for a sovereign people to stoop to, and too profligate 
not to be discountenanced. An illicit trade, under any shape 
it can be placed, cannot be carried on without a violation of truth. 
America is now sovereign and independent, and ought to con- 
duct her affairs in a regular style of character. She has the 
same right to say that no British vessel shall enter her ports, or 
that no British manufactures shall be imported, but in American 
bottoms, the property of, and navigated by American subjects, 
as Britain has to say the same thing respecting the West Indies. 
Or she may lay a duty of ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings per 
ton (exclusive of other duties) on every British vessel coming 
from any port of the West Indies, where she is not permitted 
to trade, the said tonnage to continue as long on her side as the 
prohibition continues on the other. 

But it is only by acting in union, that the usurpations of 
foreign nations on the freedom of trade can be counteracted, and 
security extended to the commerce of America. And when we 
view a flag, which to the eye is beautiful, and to contemplate 
its rise and origin inspires a sensation of sublime delight, our 
national honor must unite with our interest to prevent injui-y 
to the one, or insult to the other. 

Common Sense. 

Nkwt Yobk, December 9, 178S, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

PBSSIBENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF *M»nWA- 

Snw- 

I present you a small treatise in defence of those principles of freed orr^ 

which your exemplary virtue hath so eminently contributed to establlBh. 

That the rights of man may become as universal as your benevolence caxk 

viah, and that you may enjoy the happiness of seeing the new world regen> 

arate the old, is the prayer of 

Sir, ^ 

Your much obliged, and 

Obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Pazhb. 
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Among tlkt j^ueiTilities by which nations or indiyidnalfl pro- 
▼oke and intaie each other, Mr. Burke's pamphlet on the 
H^nch revolution is an extraordinary instance. Neither the 
people of France, nor the national assembly, were troubling 
themselves about the affairs of England, or the English parlia- 
ment; and why Mr. Burke should commence an unprovoked 
attack upon them, both in parliament and in public, is a con- 
duct that cannot be pardoned on the score of manners, nor 
justified on that of policy. 

There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the Eng- 
lish language, with wliich Mr. Burke has not loaded the French 
nation and the national assembly. Everything which rancor, 
prejudice, ignorance or knowledge could suggest, are poured 
forth in the copious fury of near four hundred pages. In the 
strain and on the plan Mr. Burke was writing, he might have 
wrote on to as many thousand. When the tongue or the pen 
is let loose in a frenzy of passion, it is the man, and not the 
subject that becomes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed in 
the opinions he has formed on the affairs of France ; but such 
is the ingenuity of his hope, or the malignancy of his despair, 
that it furnishes him with new pretences to go on. There was 
a time when it was impossible to make Mr. Burke believe there 
would be any revolution in France. His opinion, then was, 
that the French had neither spirit to undertake it, nor forti- 
tude to support it; and now that there is one, he seeks an 
escape by condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing the national assembly, 
a great part of his work is taken up with abusing Dr. Price 
(one of the best hea.rted men that exist) and the two societies 
in England, known by the name of the Revolution and the 
Constitutional societies 

Dr, Price had 
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17^9, Mng tlie annlTeraury of what is called in Englui^^ -^.^ 



rvvolutioo, which took plao) in 1688. Mr. Burke, speakings ^^ 



chU sermon, savs^ *^the political divine proceeds dogmatiaBi --.^ 
tv.« A!tserc« chac, bv the principles ' the revolution, thepeo|)t I .^ 
of K:i|;Uiia adiv« ac^uirtrd three fundamental rightf I s^ 

Ut» IV clivKHw our own governors. 

:?*.kU To s.u:^hLor them for misconduct 

;5rvi. r^ t*Rfciiie a government for ourselves.* 

Pr. lVic« does not say that the right to do these thin^ 
exists ill thU or in that person, or in this or in that description ci 
(vr^nus but thar it ejcists in the whole — ^that it is a right ren- 
dotr ill the nation. Mr. Burke, on the contrary, denies tbi 
»uch a ri^ht exists in the nation, either in whole )r in part, or 
thiit it e.\i;»:i!i anywhere; and what is still more strange and 
luarvellouif; he ;savs« that ^^the people of England utterly dis- 
cUiiu idu'ti ri^ht, and that they will resLst the pracucal assertion 
of it wich tiieir lives and fortunes.* That men will take up 
anu^ »t!vl ^jviui their lives and fortunes not to maintaiB their 
ri^hts^ but to uiaiutain that they have not rights, is an entire 
nt'w $(Kvitv<i ;.>t discovery, and suited to the paradoxical genius 
i>t' Mr. lUirke. 

Tho ni^ihvKl which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people 
\^t' Ku^lauvl luHve no such lights, and that such rights do not 
oxist lu Ow nation either in whole oi in part, or anywhere at 
nil is of the i^atue tuarvollous and monstrous kind with what he 
has tthva^ly ssiiil . tor his arguments are, that the persons, or the 
^vuomtivui '^f pt'i*stnis in vhom tliey did exist, are dead, and 
with thorn the riiiht is doiul also. To prove this, he quotes a 
^itvtiimtion inaile ^y ]KirIianient altout an hundred years ago, to 
William ami Mary in th^^st* wonls: "The lords spiritual and 
tomjH>ral, and ^vnunons do, in the name of the people afore- 
«iuil ^moanint; tho j^^MipJo of Knjjiand then living) — most l^iim- 
bly ami fait )i tally aulnnit themselves, their hyirs and posterity 
FOUKVKK ** He also quotes a clause of another act of parha- 
mt'iit nuulo iu the Siime reign, the terms of which, he says, 
'* hind us (uioanins; tho people of that day) — our heirs and our 
/ioatorih/^ to th^m^ their heirs and posferitt/^ to the end of them " 

Mr. Bnrkt^ oonsidtM's his point sufficiently established by pro- 

duoin.i; tlu>s(> danses, which he enforces by saying that they 

exclude tho riijht of the nation forever; and not yet content 

with makinii^ sucli declarations, repeated over and over again, 

he fiU'Lhcr any a, " that i£ t\ie p^opXa ol ^li^vA v^issBRsawi vw^ch 
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?^Iit before the revolution " (whicH be acknowledges to bave 
^0 the case, not only in £ngland, but throughout Europe at 
*^ earlj period) " yet that the English nation did, at the time 
^ the revolution, most solemnly renounce and abdicate it, for 
^emselves, and far all tfieir prosterity for&oer,^ 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from 
^y& horrid principles (if it is not a profanation to call them by 
tie name of principles) not only to the English nation, but to 
the French revolution and the national assembly, and charges 
that august, illuminated and illuminating body of men with 
the epithet of usurpers^ I shall aana ceremonie, place another 
system of principles in opposition to his. 

The English parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which 
for themselves and their constituents, they had a right to do, 
and which appeared right should be done; but, in addition to 
this right, which they possessed by delegation, tfiey set up 
anotJier right by assumption^ that of binding and controlling 
posterity to the end of time. The case^ therefore iivides itself 
into two parts; the right which they possessed . delegatio: 
and the right which they set up by assumption The first is 
admitted; but with respect to the second, 1 reply: — 

•There never did, nor never can exist a parliament, or any 
description of men, or any generation of men, in any countr^-, 
possessed of the right or the power of binding or controlling 
posterity to the "end of time," or of commanding forever 
how the world shall be governed, or who shall govern it; and 
therefore all such clauses, acts, or declarations, by which the 
makers of them attempt to do what they have neither the right 
nor the power to do, nor the power to execute, are in them- 
selves null and void. Every age and generation mus* be as free 
to act for itself, in all cases, as the ages and generations which 
preceded it. The vanity and presumption of governing beyond 
the grave, is the most ridiculous and insolent of all tyaunies. 
Man has no property in man ; neither has any generation a 
property in the generations which are to follow. The parlia- 
ment or the people of 1688, or of any other period, had no more 
right to dispose of the people of the present day, or to bind or 
to control them in ariy ahnm whatever than the parliament or 
the people of the prospiifc day have to dispose of bind or con- 
trol -those who *re to live a hunched or a thousand years 
hence. Every ^generation is and must be competent to all the 
purposes which its occasions require. Lt ia \ii[i<^ YLV\xi^^sA\>s:kHk 
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the 6mA> that art to be aoocunmodated. Wlien man oeans to 
hA» hit powMTs and hia wants cease with him; and haying no 
KuxpfT any participation in the concerns of this world, he bts 
uo KwpfT any authority in directing who shall be its govemon^ 
cir how its j^>Tcmment shall be organized, or how administered. 

1 am not- contending for, nor against, any form of govein- 
mrnti^ nor tor nor against any party, here or elsewhere. That 
« hioh a whole nation chooses to do, it has a right to da Mr. 
Uurko d^nios it Where then does the right exist 1 I am con- 
touding for Uie right of the living and against their being willed 
nw.iy, and controlled and contracted for, by the manoscriptr 
unsuukhI autliority of the dead ; and Mr. Burke is contending 
for tho autliority of the dead over the rights and freedom of 
tho hxing. There was a time when kings disposed of their 
cn^wns by will npon their death-beds, and consigned the people 
liko U>A«it« of the tield, to whatever successor they appointed. 
This i« now so exploded as scarcely to be remembered, and so 
uiimstj\>u« as hanily to be believed: but the parliamentary 
i-luuscnii u}H'in which Mr. Burke builds his political church are 
of x\w sA.nie nature. 

Tho law^ of every country must be analogous to some com- 
mon principlo. In England no parent or master, nor all the 
authority of i-karliamont, omnipotent as it has called itself can 
bind or oi'intTt^l tho personal fri'odom even of an individual be- 
vond the ag«^ of iwonty-one years: on what ground of right 
'ion 0(>nld the ^xarliament of 1688, or any other parliament, 
h\Ui\ all yvvMority for evert 

Tluv^ who have quitted the world, and those who are not 
arrived yet in it, are as remote from each other as the utmost) 
^tnMoh of mortal imagination can conceive : what possible 
obligation then can exist between them, what rule or principle 
o-an l>e laid down, that two nonentities, the one out of exist- 
eniX" and the other not in, and who never can meet in this world, 
that the one should control the other to the end of time 1 

In England, it is said that money cannot be taken out of the 
pockets of the people without their consent ; but who author- 
ized, and who could authorize tlie parliament of 1688 to con- 
trol and take away the freedom of posterity, and limit and con- 
fine their ri^t of acting in certain cases forever, who were not 
in existence to give or withtioid their consent » 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the undersitand- 
in^ oi m&u than what ^r. Boxke o^^a» \ft his readera He 
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Qs them, and he tells the world to come, that a certam body 

men, who existed a hundred years ago, made a law, and that 
lere does not now exist in the nation, nor never will nor never 
m, a power to alter it. Under how many subtleties, or ab- 
irdities, has the divine right to govern been imposed on the 
redulity of mankind : Mr. Burke has discovered a new one, 
ad lie has shortened his journey to Home, by appealing to the 
o^wer of this infallible parliament of former days ; and he pro- 
uces what it has done as of divine authority ; for that power 
lust be certainly more than human, which no human power to 
lie end of time can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done soma service, not to his cause, but 
o his country, by bringing those clauses into public view. They 
erve to demonstrate how necessary it is at all times to watch 
gainst the attempted encroachment of power, and ^o prevent 
Is running to excess. It is somewhat extraordinary that the 
ffence for which James II. was expelled, that of setting up 
tower by assumption, should be re-enacted under another shape 
nd form by the parliament that expelled him. It shows that 
he rights of man were but imperfectly understood at the re- 
olution ; for certain it is that the right which that parliament 
et up by assumption (for by delegation it had not, and could 
lot have it, because none could give it) over the persons and 
reedom of posterity forever, was of the same tyrannical un- 
ounded kind which James attempted to set up over the parlia- 
aent and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 

The only diJfference is (for in principle they differ not) that 
he one was an usurper over the living, and the other over the 
inborn ; and as the one has no better authority to stand upon 
han the other, both of them must be equally null and void, 
tnd of no effect. 

From what or whence does Mr. Burke prove the right of any 
luman power to bind posterity forever? He has produced his 
ilauses ; but he must produce also his proofs that such a right 
existed, and show how it existed. If it ever existed it must 
low exist ; for whatever appertains to the nature of man can- 
lot be annihilated by man. It is the nature of man to die, and 
le will continue to die as long as he continues to be bom. But 
MLt. Burke has set up a sort of political Adam, in whom all 
)osterity are bound forever ; he must therefore prove that his 
Idam possessed such a power or such a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the less it will V>QaT \.o \i^ % :vXOcvvl\. 
16 
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expressed himself in these words : '* May this great rfumumeni 
raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to the oppressor^ and an ex- 
ample to the oppressed /" When this address came to the hands 
of Dr. Franklin, who was then in France, he applied to Ck)unt 
Vergennes to have it inserted in the French "Gazette," but never 
oould obtain his consent The fact was, that Count Vergennes 
was an aristocratic despot, at home, and dreaded the example 

- of the Amc 'ican revolution in France, as certain other persons 
now dread the example of the French revolution in England ; 
and Mr. Burke's tribute of fear (for in this light it must be 
considered) runs parallel with Count Vergennes' refusal. But 
to return more particularly to his work. 

" We have seen (says Mr. Burke) the French rebel against 
a mild and lawful monai-ch, with more fury, outrage and insult, 
than any people has been known to raise against the most il- 
legal usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant." — ^This is one 
among a thousand other instances, in which Mr. Burke shows 
that he is ignorant of the springs and principles of the French 
Revolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI. but against the despotic prin- 
ciples of the government, that the nation revolted. These prin- 
ciples had not their origin in him, but in the original establisli 
ment, many centuries back , and they were become too deeply 
rooted to be removed, and the Augean stable of parasites and 
plunderers too abominably filthy to be cleansed, by anything 
short of complete and universal revolution. 

When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole heart 
should join in the measure, or it should not be attempted. 
That crisis was then arrived, and there remained no choice but 
to act with determined vigor or not to act at alL The king 
was known to be the friend of the nation, and this circumstance 
was favorable to the enterprise. Perhaps no man brought up 
in the style of an absolute king, ever possessed a heart so Utile 
disposed to the exercise of that species of power as the present 
king of France. But the principles of the government itself 
still remained the same. The monarch and monarchy were 
distinct and separate things ; and it was against the established 
despotism of the latter, and not against the person or principles 
of the former, that the revolt commenced, and the revolution 
has been carried on. 
Mr, Burke does not attend to tlaia diatmction between men 

And principles, and therefore lie doean.ol ^e^^ \}tiaA» ^ x«viO^ xsia^i 
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take place against the despotism of the latter, while there liee 
no charge of despotism against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contributed nothing 
to alter the hereditary despotism of the monarchy. All the 
tyrannies of former reigns, acted under that hereditary despot- 
ism, were still liable to be revived in the hands of a successor. 
It was not the respite of a reign that would satisfy France, en- 
lightened as she was then become. A casual discontinuance of 
the practice of despotism, is not a discontinuance of its jrririr 
ciples ; the former depends on the virtue of the individual who 
is in immediate possession of the power; the latter, on the 
virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the case of Charles I. 
and James II. of England, the revolt was against the personal 
despotism of the men; whereas in France it was against the here- 
ditary despotism of the established ffovernment. But men who 
can consi^ over the rights of posterity forever on the authority 
of a mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to 
judge of this revolution. It takes in a field too vast for their 
views to explore, and proceeds with a mightiness of reason they 
cannot keep pace with. 

But there are many points of view in whicli this revolution 
may be considered. When despotism has established itself for 
ages in a country, as in France, it is not in the person of the 
king only that it resides. It has the appearance of being so in 
show, and in nominal authority , but it is not so in practice, 
and in fact. It has its standard everywhere. Every o£&ce 
and department has its despotism, founded upon custom and 
usage. Every place has its Bastile, and every Bastile its des- 
pot. The original heriditary despotism resident in the person 
of the king, divides and sub-divides itself into a thousand 
shapes and forms, till at last the whole of it is acted by depu- 
tation. — This was the case in France ; and against this species 
of despotism, proceeding on through an endless lab3ninth of 
office till the source of it is scarcely perceptible, there is no 
mode of redress. It strengthens itself by assuming the appear- 
ance of duty, and tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in 
from the nature of her government, he will see other causes for 
revolt than those which immediately connect themselv^ with 
the person or character of Louis XVI. — ^There were, if I may 
so express it, a thousand despotisms to be reformed in France, 
which had grown up under t\ie \\.et^^\a.T'^ ^<i^^^ihssa:\. ^ *^aA 
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monarchy, • ^^ become so rooted as to be in a great measure inde- 
pendent of it Betweon the monarchy, the parliament, and the 
church, there was a rivalship of despotism : besides the feudal 
despotism operatiri*^ locally, and the ministerial despotism op- 
erating everywhere}. But Mr. Burke by considerinij the king 
as the cnly possible object of a revolt, speaks as if France was 
a villag(\ in which (everything that passed must be known to its 
commanding otHcer, and no oppression could be acted but what 
he could immediately control. Mr. Burke might have been in 
the Bastile liis whole life, as well under Louis XVI. as Louis 
XIV., and neither the one nor the other have known that such 
a man as Mr. Burke existed. The despotic principles of the 
government were the same in both reigns, though the disposi- 
tions of the men were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French revo- 
lution, that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild 
than the preceding ones, is one of its highest honors. The re- 
volutions that have taken place in other European countries, 
have been excited by personal hatred. The rage was against 
the man, and he became the victim. But, in the instance of 
France, we see a revolution generated in the rational contem- 
plation of the rights of man, and distinguishing from the be- 
ginning between persons and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when 
he is contemplating governments. " Ten years ago," says he, 
" I could have felicitated France on her having a government, 
without inquiring what the nature of that government was or 
how it was administered." Is this the language of a rational 
man ? Is it the language of a heart feeling as it ought to feel 
for the rights and happiness of the human race? On this 
ground, Mr. Burke must compliment every government in the 
world, while the victims who suffer under them, whether sold 
into slavery or tortured out of existence, are wholly forgotten. 
It is power and not principles, that Mr. Burke venerates ; and 
under this abominable depravity, he is disqualified to judge 
between them. Thus much for his opinion as to the occasion of 
of the French revolution. I now proceed to other considertions. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Point ; because as 
you proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke's 
language, it continually recedes, and presents itself at a dis- 
tance a-head; and when you have got as far as you can go, 
tJjere is no point at alL Just t\\us \^ \\. V\\)(\ "^Sx. 'B>ivkf»'8 
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three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is therefore difficnlt to 
reply to him. But as the points that he wishes to establish 
may be inferred from what he abuses, it is in his paradoxes 
that we must look for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged 
his own imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his read- 
ers, they are very well calculated for theatiical representation, 
i«rhere facts are manufactured for the sake of show, and ac- 
commodated to produce, through the weakness of sympathy, a 
-weeping effect. But Mr. Burke should recollect that he is 
writing history, and not plays; and thai; his readers will expect 
truth, and not the spouting rant of high-toned declamation. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publication 

intended to be believed, that " Tlie age of chivalry is gone;^* 

that " the gl<yry of Europe is extinguished forever;'^ that ** the 

unhought grace of life (if any one knows what it is,) tits clieap 

defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and IieQ'oic emr 

terprise is goneP^ And all this because the Quixotic age of 

chivalric nonsense is gone, what opinion can we form ol his 

judgment, or what regard can we pay to his facts? In the 

rhapsody of his imagination, he has discovered a world of 

windmills, and his sorrows are, that there are no Quixotes to 

attack them. But if the age of aristocracy like that of chivalry, 

should fall, and they had originally some connection, Mr. Burke, 

the trumpeter of the order, may continue his parody to the end, 

and finish with exclaiming — " OtlielWs occupation's goneP^ 

Notwithstanding Mr Burke's horrid paintings, when the 
French revolution is compared with that of other countries, the 
astonishment will be, that it is marked with so few sacrifices; 
but this astonishment wiM cease when we reflect that it was 
principlesy and not persons, that were the meditated objects of 
destruction The mind of the nation was acted upon by a 
higher stimulus than what the consideration of persons could 
inspire, and sought a higher conquest than could be produced 
by the downfall of an enemy - Among the few who fell, there 
do not appear to be any that were intentionally singled out. 
They all of them had their fate in the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, and were not pursued with that long, cold-blooded, un- 
abated revenge which pursued the unfortunate Scotch, in the 
affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke's book I do not observe 
(Mt the Bastile is mentioned more thau quq^^ ^tA ^^X^^^^*^ 
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kind of implication as if he was sorry it is palled down, and 
wished it was built up again. ** We have rebuilt Newgate (says 
ho) and tenanted the mansion; and we have prisons almc^as 
strong as the Bastile for those who dare to libel the Queen of 
France."* As to what a madman, like the person called Lord 
Goorge Gordon, might say, and to whom Newgate is rather a 
tiirllam than a prison, it is unworthy a rational consideration. 
It was a mailman that libelled — and that is sufficient apology, 
and it afforded an opportunity for confining him, which was ti^e 
thing wished for: but certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does 
not call himself a madman, whatever other people may do, has 
libelled, in the most unprovoked manner, and in the grossest 
style of the most vulgar abuse, the whole representative aatho^ 
ity of France; and yet IMr. Burke takes his seat in the British 
House of Commons! — From his violence and his grief, his 
silence on some points and his excess on others, it is difficult 
not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely sorry, that 
arbitrary power, the power of the pope and the Bastile, are 
pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflec- 
tion, that I can find throughout his book, has he bestowed on 
those that lingered out the most wretched of lives, a life without 
hope, in the most miserable of prisons. It is painful to behold 
a man employing his talents to corrupt himsell Nature has 
been kinder to Mr Burke than he has to her. He is not 
afiected by the reality of distress touching upon his heart, but 
by the showy resemblance of it striking bis imagination. He 
pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird. Accustomed to 
kiss the aristocratical hand that hath purlioned him from him- 
self, he degenerates into a composition of art, and the genuine 
soul of nature forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be 
a tragedy-victim expiring in show, and not the real prisoner of 
misery, sliding into death in the silence of a dungeon. 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Blake*8 pamphlet 
in which the name of Bastile is mentioned, but in the same manner. In the 
one, he introduces it in a sort of obscure question, and asks — " Will aay 
ministers who now serve such a king with but a decent appearance of re* 
spect, cordially obey the orders of those whom but the other day, in his 
name, thev had committed to the Bastile?" In the other the taking it is 
mentioned as implving criminality in the French guards who assisted in 
demolishing it— "I'hey' have not," says he, "forgot the taking the iiing's 
castles at rails.** ThiB ia Mr. Burke, who pretends to write on constitir 
tiunal ireedouL 
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As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the 
Bastile (and his silence is nothing in his favor) and has enter- 
tained his readers with reflections on supposed facts, distorted 
into real falsehoods, I will give, since he has not, some account 
of the circumstances which preceded that transaction. They 
will serve to show that less mischief could scarce have accom- 
panied such an event "^hen considered with the treacherous 
and hostile aggravations of the enemies of the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous 
scene than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of tak- 
ing the Bastile, and for two days before and after, nor conceive 
the possibility of its quieting so soon. At a distance, this 
transaction has appeared only as an act of heroism standing on 
itself : and the close political connexion it had with the revo- 
lution is lost in the brilliancy of the achievement. But we are 
to consider it as the strength of the parties, brought man to 
man, and contending for the issue. The Bastile was to be 
either the prize or the prison of the assailants. The downfall 
of it included the idea of the downfall of despotism ; and this 
compounded image was become as figuratively united, as Bun- 
yan*s Doubting Castle and giant Despair. 

The national assembly before and at the time of taking the 
Bastile, were sitting at Versailles, twelve miles distant from 
Paris. About a week before the rising of the Parisians and 
their taking the Bastile, is was discovered that a plot was 
forming, at the head of which was the count d'Artois, the king's 
youngest brother, for demolishing the national assembly, seizing 
its members, and thereby crushing, by a coup de main, all hopes 
and prospects of forming a free government. For the sake of 
humanity, as well as of freedom, it is well this plan did not 
succeed. Exalnples are not wanting to show how dreadfully 
vindictive and cruel are all old governments, when they are 
successful against what they call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation ; be- 
cause, in order to carry it into execution, it was necessary to 
collect a large military force round Paris, and to cut off the 
communication between that city and the national assembly at 
Versailles. The troops destined for this service were chiefly 
the foreign troops in the pay of France, and who for this par- 
ticular purpose, were drawn from the distant provinces where 
they were then stationed. When they were collected, to the 
amount o£ between twenty-five and tlairVi^ >iJiio>>fiJMv^ S5^ ^^aw 
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judged time to put the plan in exeention. The minirtiy wk ; 
were then in office, and who were friendly to the revolution, 
were instantly dismissed, and a new ministry formed of thofia 
who had concerted the project: — among who was coimt ck 
Bix>glio, and to his share was given the command of tJion 
troops. The character of this man, as described to me m a 
letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he began to 
write his book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke well 
knows was good, was that of '* a high flying aristocrat^ oool) 
and capable of every mischief." 

While these mattei*s were agitating, the national assembly 
stood in the most perilous and critical situation that a body d 
men can be supposed to act in. They were the devoted victimSj 
and they knew it. They had the hearts and wishes of their 
conntry on their side, but military authority- they had none. 
Tlie guards of Broglio surrounded the hall where the assembly 
sat, ready, at the word of command, to seize their persons, u 
iiad been done the year before to the parliament in Pam 
Had the national assembly deserted their trust, or had they 
exhibited signs of weakness or fear, their enemies had been 
encouraged, and the country depressed. When the situation 
they stood in, the cause they were engaged in, and the crisis 
then ready to burst which would determine their pei*sonal and 
political fate, and that of their country, and probably of Europe, 
are taken into one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice, 
or corrupted by dependence, can avoid interesting itself in their 
success. 

The archbishop of Vienna was at this time president of the 
national assembly ; a person too old to undergo the scene that 
a few days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more 
activity, and bolder fortitude, was necessary ; and the national 
assembly chose (under the form of vice-president, for the presi- 
dency still rested in the archbishop) M. de la Fayette ; and this 
is the only instance of a vice-president being chosen. It was 
at the moment this storm was pending, July 11, that a declara- 
tion of rights was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, and 
is the same which is alluded to in page 61. It was hastily 
drawn up, and makes only a part of a more extensive declarar 
tion of rights, agreed upon and adopted afterwards by the 
national assembly. The particular r(>ason for brii)<ring it for- 
ward at this momt^nt (M. do la Fayette* lias since informed mr) 
was, that if the national asv^v^l\\^>\N s>\vomUI fall in the threatened 
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roction that then stirroiinded it, some trace of its prindplos 
bt have a chance of surviving the wreck, 
lyerything was now drawing to a crisis. The event was 
dom or slavery. On one side an army of nearly thirty 
asand men ; on the other an unarmed body of citizens, for 
citizens of Paris on whom the national assemblv must then 
nediately depend, were as unarmed and undisciplined as the 
zens of London are now. The French guards had given 
ang symptoms of their being attached to the nationnl cause ; 
& their numbers were small, not a tenth part of the force 
ich Broglio commanded, and their officers were in the interest 
Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, thf ..ew ministry made 
sir appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind, 
!Lt the Bastile was taken the 14th of July : the point of time 
am now speaking to, is the 1 2tL As soon as the news of 
B change of ministry reached Paris in the afternoon, all the 
iy*houses and places of entertainment, shops and houses, 
5re shut up. The change of ministry was considered as the 
elude of hostilities, and the opinion was rightly founded. 
The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The 
ince de Lambesc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, 
>proached by the palace of Louis XV. which connects itself 
ith some of the streets. In his march he insulted and struck 
a old man with his sword. The French are remarkable for 
leir respect to old age, and the insolence with which it ap- 
eared to be done, uniting with the general fermentation they 
ere in, produced a powerful effect, and a cry of to arms/ to 
''WW / spread itself in a moment over the whole city. 
Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use of 
em; but desperate resolution, when every hope is at stake sup- 
les, for a while, the want of arms. Near where the prince de 
^mbesc was drawn up, were large piles of stones collected for 
lilding the new bridge, and with these the people attacked the 
valry. A party of the French guards, upon hearing the tir- 
g, rushed from their quarters and joined the people; and night 
tning on, the cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, are favorable for defence ; 
^d the loftiness of the houses, consisting of many stories, from 
hich great annoyance might be given, secured them against 
^umal enterprises; and the night was spent in providing 
^emselves with every sort of weapon they could make or oro- 
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cure: gnna, swords, blacksmiths' luunmers, carp 
crows, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clabs, 

The incredible nnmbers with which they asi 
mominj:, and the still more incredible resoluti< 
embarrassed and astonished their enemies. L 
ministry espect such a salute. Accustomed 
selves, they had no idea that liberty was ca] 
83)iration, or that a body of unarmed citizens 
the military force of thirty thousand men. 1 
this day was employed in collecting arms, cone 
arranging themselves in the best order which 
taneous movement could afford. Broglio con tin 
the city, but made no further advances this d 
eeeding night passed with as much tranquillity 
could possibly produce. 

But the defence only was not the object of th< 
had a cause at stake, on which depended their 
slavery. Tbey every moment expected an attt 
one made on the national assembly ; and in sue] 
most prompt measures are sometimes the best, 
now presfflited itself, was the Bastile ; and the 
such a fortress in the face of such an army, c 
strike terror into the new ministry, who had s 
time to meet. By some intercepted correspoi 
ning, it was discovered that the mayor of Paris, 
who appeared to be in their interest, was betra 
from this discovery there remained no doubt thi 
reinforce the Bastile the ensuing evening. I 
necessary to attack it that day ; but before thi 
it was first necessary to procure a better supp] 
they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large m 
deposited at the hospital of the invalids, whi 
summoned to surrender; and as the place was 
nor attempted much defence, they soon succeec 
plied, they marched to attack the Bastile ; a va 
tude of all ages and of all degrees, and armed 
weapons. Imagination would fail of describi 
appearance of such a procession, and of the 
events which a few hours or a few minutes 
"What plans the ministry was forming, were as 
people within the city, a;a ^YisA. \)[iA <i\\K3£;\^ ^^-v 
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to them ; and what moTements Broglio might make for 
)rt or relief of the place, were to the citizens equally 
All was mystery and hazard, 
t the Bastile was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, 
ly as the highest animation of liberty could inspire, and 
in the space of a few hours, is an event which the world 
possessed of. I am not undertaking a detail of the 
but bringing into view the conspiracy against the nation 
{(provoked it, and which fell with the Bastile. The prison 
the new ministry were dooming the national assembly, 
ition to its being the high altar and castle of despotism^ 
the proper object to begin with. This enterprise broke 
new ministry, who began now to fly from the ruin they 
spared for others. The troops of Broglio dispersed, and 
ili fled also. 
Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, and he has 
Jt* once spoken of this plot against the national assembly 
Phe liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, he has 
Id over all the circumstances that might throw it in hia 
The exiles who have fled from France, whose cause he 
Ixch interests himself in, and from whom he has had his 
t^, fled in consequence of the miscarriage of this plot. No 
\vas formed against them : it was they who were plotting 
Xst others ; and those who fell, met, not unjustly, the punish- 
« they were preparing to execute. But will Mr. Burke say 
if this plot, contrived with the subtlety of an ambuscade, 
succeeded, the successful party would have restrained their 
ill so soon? Let the history of all old governments answer 
q[uestion. 

^hom has the national assembly brought to the scaflbld ? 
.e. They were themselves the devoted victims of this plot, 
they have not retaliated; why then are they charged with 
mge they have not acted? In the tremendous breaking 
h of a whole people, in which all degrees, tempers and 
•acters are coi]2ounded, and delivering themselves by a 
icle of exertion, from the destruction meditated against 
n, is it to be expected that nothing will happen 1 When 
I are sore, with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with 
prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, or the 
ly of insensibility to be looked for ? Mr. Burke exclaims 
,nst outrage, yet the greatest is that which he has committed, 
book is a volume oi outrage, and not apo\og^\a.^ lot Vj ^3afe 
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impulse of a moment, but cherished through a spaee of 
months ; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life^ no ini 
at stake. 

More citizens fell in this 8tru<;gle than of their opponents; 
four or live persons were seized by tlie populace, and in 
put to death ; the governor of the Bastile, and the mayor 
Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying them; 
afterwards Foulon, one of the new ministry, and Berthier, 
son-in-law, who had accepted the office of intendant of Pirii' 
Their heads were stuck upon pikes, and carried about the cif 
and it is upon this mode of punishment that Mr. Burke 
a great part of his tragic scenes. Let us therefore e: 
how man came by the idea of punishing in this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under; andw 
taliate the punishments they have been accustomed to behoU. 
The heads stuck upon pikes which remained for years on Templft 
bar differed nothing in the horror of the scene from those ctt 
ried about on pikes at Paris: yet this was done by the En^ 
government It may, perhaps, be said, that it si^iifies nothiBf 
to a man what is done to him after he is dead; but it signififli 
much to the living; it either tortures their feelings or harden 
their hearts; and in either case, it instructs them how topunidi 
when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments hu 
manity. It is their sanguinary punishments which corrupt 
mankind. In England the punishment in certain cases is, b] 
Iiangingy dravnng, and quartering', the heart of the sufferer i 
cut out and held up to the view of the populace. In Fran« 
under the former government, the punishiuents were not les 
barbarous. Who does not remember the execution of Damiei 
torn to pieces by horses 1 The effect of these cruel spectacle 
exhibited to the populace, is to destroy tenderness or excite n 
venge ; and by the base and false idea of governing men b 
terror instead of reason, they become precedents. It is ov( 
the lowest class of mankind that government by terror is ii 
tended to operate, and it is on them that it operates to tli 
worst effect. They have sense enough to feel that they are tl 
objects aimed at; and they inflict in ♦heir turn the examples < 
teiTor they have been instructed to pracMce. 

There are in all European countres a laro^ class of people < 
that descrijition which m E.Ti^V«cTvd %.>:<? <5alled the "7/106" ( 
this claaa were those wbo co\xiia\XX«dL\\ife\i\«vAsv^*xA \^n^ 
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ons in London in 1780. and of this class were those who car- 
Led the heads upon pikes in Paris. Foulon and Berthier wjere 
fcfeen up in the country, and sent to Paris to undergo their ex- 
mination at the hotel de ville ; for the national assembly, im- 
mediately on the new ministry coming into office, passed a de- 
Pee, which they communicated to the king and cabinet, that 
key (the national assembly) would hold the ministry, of which 
^ouloa was one, responsible for the measures they were advis- 
ing and pursuing; but the mob, incensed at the appearance of 
^oulon and Berthier, tore them from theii conductors before 
Hey were carried to the hotel de ville, and executed them on 
J^e spot. Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this 
find upon a whole people? As well may he charge the riots 
•Jtxd outrages of 1780 on the whole people of London, or those 
H Ireland on all his country. 

But everything we see or bea offensive to our feelings, and 
derogatory to the human character, should lead to other reflec- 
tions than those of reproach. Even the beings who commit 
•liem have some claim to our consideration. How then is it 
4iat such vast classes of mankind as are distinguished by the 
Appellation of the vulgar, or the Ignorant mob, are so numerous 
n all old countries ? The instant we ask ourselves this question, 
reflection finds an answer. They arise, as an unavoidable con- 
sequence, out of the ill construction of all the old governments 
ji Europe, England included with the rest. It is by distortedly 
3xalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the 
Bvhole is out of nature. A vast mass ol mankind are degraded ly 
thrown into the back ground of the human picture, to bring 
lorward, with greater glare, the puppet-show of state and aris- 
tocracy 1 the commencement of a revolution, those men are 
•ather the followers of the cajnp than of the standard of liberty, 
ind have yet to be instructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, 
md I then ask him, if they do not establish the certainty of 
j^hat I here lay down ? Admitting them to be true, they show 
.he necesssty of the French revolution, as much as any one 
;hing he could have asserted These outrages are not the effect 
)f the principles of the revolution, but of the degraded mind 
:hat existed before the revolution, and which the revolution is 
jalculated to reform. Place them then to their proper cause, 
ind take the reproach of them to your own side. 

Jtis uo the hojii^. of the national a^embV^^ «jA>iXx^^^ ^ 
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the heads upon pikes in Paris. Foulon and Bertlnt-r were 
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kind of implication as if he was sorry it is pulled down, aad 
wished it was built up again. " We have rebuilt Newgate (says 
he) and tenanted the mansion; and we have prisons almc^as 
strong as the Bastile for those who dare to libel the ^^ueen of 
France."* As to what a madman, like the person called Lord 
George Gordon, might say, and to whom Newgate is rather a 
>«('rllam than a prison, it is unworthy a rational consideration. 
It was a madman that libelled — and that is sufficient apology, 
and it afforded an opportunity for confining him, which was tibe 
thing wished for: but certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does 
not call himself a madman, whatever other people may do, has 
libelled, in the most unprovoked manner, and in the grossesb 
style of the most vulgar abuse, the whole representative author- 
ity of France; and yet Mr, Burke takes his seat in the British 
House of Commons! — From his violence and his grief, his 
silence on some points and his excess on others, it is difficult 
not to believe that Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely sorry, that 
arbitrary power, the power of the pope and the BastUe, are 
pulled down. 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflec- 
tion, that I can find throughout his book, has he bestowed on 
those that lingered out the most wretched of lives, a life without 
hope, in the most miserable of prisons. It is painful to behold 
a man employing his talents to corrupt himself. Nature has 
been kinder to Mr Burke than he has to her. He is not 
aCected by the reality of distress touching upon his heart, but 
by the showy resemblance of it striking bis imagination. He 
pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird. Accustomed to 
kiss the aristocratical hand that hath purlioned him from him- 
self, he degenerates into a composition of art, and the genuine 
soul of nature forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be 
a tragedy-victim expiring in show, and not the real prisoner of 
misery, sliding into death in the silence of a dungeon. 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur in Mr. Blake*8 pamphlet 
in which the name of Bastile is mentioned, but in the same manner. In the 
one, he introduces it in a sort of obscure question, and asks — " Will aay 
ministers who now serve such a king with but a decent appearance of re* 
spect, cordially obey the orders of those whom but the other dav, in his 
name, thev had committed to the Bastile?" In the other the taking it ifl 
mentioned as implying criminality in the French guards who assisted in 
demolishing it — "I'hey' have not," says he, "forgot the taking the king's 
castles at rails.** This is Mr. Burke, who pretends to write on coustitu' 
tioual freedom. 
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As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the 
Bastile (and his silence is nothing in his favor) and has enter- 
tained his readers with reflections on supposed facts, distorted 
into real falsehoods, I will give, since he has not, some account 
of the circumstances which preceded that transaction. They 
will serve to show that less mischief could scarce have accom- 
panied such an event "^hen considered with the treacherous 
and hostile aggravations of the enemies of the revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous 
scene than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of tak- 
ing the Bastile, and for two days before and after, nor conceive 
the possibility of its quieting so soon. At a distance, this 
transaction has appeared only as an act of heroism standing on 
itself : and the close political connexion it had with the revo- 
lution is lost in the brilliancy of the achievement. But we are 
to consider it as the strength of the parties, brought man to 
man, and contending for the issue. The Bastile was to be 
either the prize or the prison of the assailants. The downfedl 
of it included the idea of the downfall of despotism ; and this 
compounded image was become as figuratively tinited, as Bun- 
yan's Doubting Castle and giant Despair. 

The national assembly before and at the time of taking the 
Bastile, were sitting at Versailles, twelve miles distant from 
Paris. About a week before the rising of the Parisians and 
their taking the Bastile, is was discovered that a plot was 
forming, at the head of which was the count d'Artois, the king's 
youngest brother, for demolishing the national assembly, seizing 
its members, and thereby crushing, by a coup de mairij all hopes 
and prospects of forming a free government. For the sake of 
humanity, as well as of freedom, it is well this plan did not 
succeed. ExaYnples are not wanting to show how dreadfully 
vindictive and cruel are all old governments, when they are 
successful against what they call a revolt. 

This plan must have be^n some time in contemplation ; be- 
cause, in order to carry it into execution, it was necessary to 
collect a large military force round Paris, and to cut off the 
communication between that city and the national assembly at 
Versaillejs. The troops destined for this service were chiefly 
the foreign troops in the pay of France, and who for this par- 
ticular purpose, were drawn from the distant provinces where 
they were then stationed. When they were collected, to the 
amount of between twenty-five and t\urty ^^ora^aAv^ ^ 
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judged time to put the plan in exeeati<m. The mhiiitiy nk 
were then in office, and who were friendly to the revolation, 
were instantly dininissed, and a new ministry formed of those 
who had concerted the project : — among who was coimt di 
Bi*oglio, and to his share was given the command of thott 
troops. The cliaracter of this man, as described to me in i 
letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he began to 
write his book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke weD 
knows was good, was that of " a high flying aristocrat^ oool, { 
and canablo of every mischief." 

Wliile these mattei*s were agitating, the national as8em% 
stood in the most perilous and critical situation that a body d 
men can be supposed to act in. They were the devoted yictnnSi 
and they knew it. They had the hearts and wishes of their 
country on their side, but military authority they had none. 
Tlie guards of Broglio surrounded the hall where the assemUy 
Kat, ready, at the word of command, to seize their persons, u 
iiad been done the year before to the parliament in Fam 
Had the national assembly deserted their trust, or had they 
exhibited signs of weakness or fear, their enemies had been 
encouraged, and the country depressed. When the situation 
they stood in, the cause they were engaged in, and the crisis 
then ready to burst which would determine their pei*sonal and 
political fate, and that of their country, and probably of Europe, 
:ire taken into one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice, 
or corrupted by dependence, can avoid interesting itself in their 
success. 

The archbishop of Vienna was at this time president of the 
national assembly ; a person too old to undergo the scene that 
a few days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more 
activity, and bolder fortitude, was necessary ; and the national 
assembly chose (under the form of vice-president, for the presi- 
dency still rested in the archbishop) M. de la Fayette ; and this 
is the only instance of a vice-president being chosen. It was 
J it the moment this storm was pending, July 11, that a declara- 
tion of rights was brou.s;ht forward by M. de la Fayette, and 
is the same which is alluded to in page 51. It was hastily 
drawn up, and makes only a part of a more extensive declara- 
tion of rights, agreed upon and adopted afterwards by the 
national assembly. The paiticiilar reason for brii)<ring it for- 
ward at this mouKMit (]\f. do la Kavt-tt.' lias since informed mv) 
was, tliAt if thv jmvic>na\ asv>eu\\>\\ ^\vom\v\ i^W \\\ tUe tlirtateiie'.'i 
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raction that then Bttrrounded it, some trace of its principles 
it have a chance of surviving the wreck, 
yerything was now di-awing to a crisifl. The event was 
iom or slavery. On one side an ai'my of nearly thirty 
isand men ; on the other an unarmed body of citizens, for 
citizens of Paris on whom the national assemblv must then 
lediately depend, were as unarmed and undisciplined as the 
»ns of London are now. The French guards had given 
ng symptoms of their being attached to the nationnl cause ; 

their numbers were small, not a tenth part of the force 
ch Broglio commanded, and their officers were in the interest 
iroglio. 

latters being now ripe for execution, the ..ew ministry made 
ir appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind, 
t the Bastile was taken the lith of July : the point of time 
m now speaking to, is the 12tL As soon as the news of 

change of ministry reached Paris in the afternoon, all the 
^-houses and places of entertainment, shops and houses, 
•e shut up. The change of ministry was considered as the 
lude of hostilities, and the opinion was rightly founded, 
rhe foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The 
Qce de Lambesc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, 
)roached by the palace of Louis XV. which connects itself 
h some of the streets. In his march he insulted and struck 
old man with his sword. The French are remarkable for 
lir respect to old age, and the insolence with which it ap- 
tred to be done, uniting with the general fermentation they 
re in, produced a powerful effect, and a cry of to arms/ to 
718 1 spread itself in a moment over the whole city. 
Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use of 
»m; but desperate resolution, when every hope is at stake sup- 
es, for a while, the want of arms. Near where the prince de 
mbesc was drawn up, were large piles of stones collected for 
tiding the new bridge, and with these the people attacked the 
'airy. A party of the French guards, upon hearing the tir- 
;, rushed from their quarters and joined the people; and night 
ning on, the cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, are favorable for defence; 
1 the loftiness of the houses, consisting of many stories, from 
ich great annoyance might be given, secured them against 
5turnal enterprises; and the night was spent in providing 
jmselves with every sort of weapon they could make ot s^x^y 
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cure: guns, swords, blacksmiths' hammers, carpenters^ as 
crowS) pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clubs, &c 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled 1 
morning, and the still more incredible resolution they e 
embarrassed and astonished their enemies. Little did 
ministry expect such a salute. Accustomed to slavei 
selves, they had no idea that liberty was capable of 
8^)iration, or that a body of unarmed citizens would ( 
the military force of thirty thousand men. Every m 
this day was employed in collecting arms, concerting p 
arranging themselves in the best order which such ai 
taneous movement could afford. Broglio continued lyin 
the city, but made no further advances this day, and 
ceeding night passed with as much tranquillity as muc 
could possibly produc& 

But the defence only was not the object of the citizen 
had a cause at stake, on which depended their freedon 
slavery. They every moment expected an attack, or i 
one made on the national assembly ; and in such a situ) 
most prompt measures are sometimes the best. The o1 
now presented itself, was the Bastile ; and the eclat of 
such a fortress in the face of such an army, could n( 
strike terror into the new ministry, who had scarcely 
time to meet. By some intercepted correspondence 
ning, it was discovered that the mayor of Paris, M. de 
who appeared to be in their interest, was betraying tl 
from iiiis discovery there remained no doubt that Brog 
reinforce the Bastile the ensuing evening. It was 
necessary to attack it that day ; but before this could 
it was first necessary to procure a better supply of a: 
they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazim 
deposited at the hospital of the invalids, which th( 
summoned to surrender; and as the place was not d 
nor attempted much defence, they soon succeeded. 1 
plied, they marched to attack the Bastile; a vast mix< 
tude of all ages and of all degrees, and armed with a] 
weapons. Imagination would fail of describing to 
appearance of such a procession, and of the anxiet; 
events which a few hours or a few minutes might 
What plans the ministry was forming, were as unkno 
people within the city, aa ^\i'aA. XXxa caM\s&ta ^^y^ dsvw 
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t to tbem ; and what moyements Broglio might make for 
pport or relief of the place, were to the citizens equally 
^im. All was mystery and hazard. 
ibihe Bastile was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, 
sUy as the highest animation of liberty could inspire, and 
1 in the space of a few hours, is an event which the world 
ty possessed of. I am not undertaking a detail of the 
:, but bringing into view the conspiracy against the nation 

provoked it, and which fell with the Bastile. The prison 
ifih the new ministry were dooming the national assembly, 
lition to its being the high altar and castle of despotism^ 
Le the proper object to begin with. This enterprise broke 
a new ministry, who began now to fly from the ruin they 
repared for others. The troops of Broglio dispersed, and 
If fled also. 

. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, and he haa 
once spoken of this plot against the national assembly 
he liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, he haa 
d over all the circumstances that might throw it in his 
The exiles who have fled from France, whose cause he 
ich interests himself in, and from whom he has had his 
1, fled in consequence of the miscarriage of this plot. No 
J7B.S formed against them : it was they who were plotting 
st others ; and those who fell, met, not unjustly, the punish- 

tbey were preparing to execute. But will Mr. Burke say 
Lf this plot, contrived with the subtlety of an ambuscade, 
iucceeded, the successful party would have restrained their 
hi so soon? Let the history of all old governments answer 
uestion. 

horn has the national assembly brought to the scaflbld 1 
5. They were themselves the devoted victims of this plot, 
}hey have not retaliated ; why then are they charged with 
ige they have not acted? In the tremendous breaking 
. of a whole people, in which all degrees, tempers and 
icters are confounded, and delivering themselves by a 
cle of exertion, from the destruction meditated against 
I, is it to be expected that nothing will happen ? When 
are sore, with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with 
)rospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, or the 
r of insensibility to be looked for 1 Mr. Burke exclaims 
ist outrage, yet the greatest is that which he has committed, 
book is a voluma of outrage, and not apoVo^ii^ lot Vj ^'fe 
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impulse of a moment, but cherished through a spaee of tal&D 
months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no iife^no intprdlii^ 
at stake. 1^ 

More citizens fell in this struprgle than of their opponents; h^^ 
four or five persons were seized by the populace, and inslwilW*^ 
put to death; the governor of the Bastile, and the mayor n^ 
Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying them; tiw^ 
afterwards Foulon, one of the new ministry, and Berthier.MiMK 
8on-in-]aw, who had accepted the office of intendant of Ptnl'^ 
Their heads were stuck upon pikes, and carried about thedlyifl^- 
and it is upon this mode of punishment that Mr. Burke bailM''^ 
a great part of his tragic scenes. Let us therefore examiMlv 
how man came by the idea of punishing in this manner. 1^ 

They learn it from the governments they live under; and!fr«| 
taliate the punishments they have been accustomed to beholili 
The heads stuck upon pikes which remained for years on TemplfrB 
bar differed nothing in the horror of the scene from those (»■ 
ried about on pikes at Paris : yet this was done by the EngMl 
government. It may, perhaps, be said, that it signifies nothinfl 
to a man what is done to him after he is dead; but it signifieil 
much to the living; it either tortures their feelings or hardeni| 
their hearts; and in either case, it instructs them how topunii^ 
when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments hu- 
manity. It id their sanguinary punishments which corrupt 
mankind. In England the punishment in certain cases is, by 
Jmnging^ drawing, and quartering ; the heart of the sufferer is 
cut out and held up to the view of the populace. In France, 
under the former government, the punishments were not less 
barbarous. Who does not remember the execution of Damien, 
torn to pieces by horses 1 The effect of these cruel spectacles 
exhibited to the populace, is to destroy tenderness or excite re- 
venge ; and by the b*».se and false idea of governing men by 
terror instead of reason, they become precedents. It is over 
the lowest class of mankind that government by terror is in- 
tended to operate, and it is on them that it operates to the 
worst effect. They have sense enough to feel that they are the 
objects aimed at; and they inflict in their turn the examples of 
teiTor they have been instructed to pracMce. 

There are in all European countries a large class of people of 
that description which in England are called the "wio6" Of 
this class were those wl[io co\uixi\VA»^^\ifeVMcvMi^^xA ^t^^&tsr 
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ons in London in 1780. and of this class were those who car- 
.ed the heads upon pikes in Paris. Foulon and Berthier w.ere 
i.ken up in the country, and sent to Paris to undergo their ex- 
ruination at the hotel de ville; for the national assembly, im- 
mediately on the new ministry coming into office, passed a de- 
ree, which they communicated to the king and cabinet, that 
bey (the national assembly) would hold the ministry, of which 
i^ouloa was one, responsible for the measures they were ad vis- 
ing and pursuing; but the mob, incensed at the appearance of 
'^oulon and Berthier, tore them from theii conductors before 
hey were carried to the hotel de ville, and executed them on 
he spot. Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this 
:ind upon a whole people? As well may he charge the riots 
.nd outrages of 1780 on the whole people of London, or those 
n Ireland on all his country. 

But everything we see or hea offensive to our feelings, and 
lerogatory to the human character, should lead to other refleo- 
ions than those of reproach. Even the beings who commit 
hem have some claim to our consideration. How then is it 
hat such vast classes of mankind as are distinguished by the 
ppellation of the vulgar, or the Ignorant mob, are so numerous 
tt all old countries ? The instant we ask ourselves this question, 
e flection finds an answer. They arise, as an unavoidable con- 
equence, out of the ill construction of all the old governments 
Q Europe, England included with the rest. It is by distortedly 
xalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the 
krhole is out of nature. A vast mass uf mankind are degraded ly 
hrown into the back ground of the human picture, to bring 
orward, with greater glare, the puppet-show of state and aris- 
ocracy i the commencement of a revolution, those men are 
ather the followers of the camp than of the standard of liberty, 
.nd have yet to be instructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, 
^nd I then ask him, if they do not establish the certainty of 
irhat I here lay down? Admitting them to be true, they show 
,he necesssty of the French revolution, as much as any one 
.hing he could have asserted These outrages are not the effect 
)f the principles of the revolution, but of the degraded mind 
;hat existed before the revolution, and which the revolution is 
jalculated to reform. Place them then to their proper cause, 
md take the reproach of them to your own side. 

It is CO the hoTii^. o£ the national assemVAy, oji^iXhi^ c^)X»^ ^ 
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Paris, that during: such a tremendous scene of arms and oon- 
fasion, beyond tlie control of all authority, that tliey have'.een 
able by the influence of example and exhortation, to restrain 80 
much. Never was more pains taken to instruct and enlighten 
mankind, and to make them see that their interest consisted in 
their virtue, and not in their revenge, than what have been dis- 
played in the revolution in France. — I now proceed to make 
some remarks on Mr. Burke's account of the expedition to 
Versailles, on the 5th and 6th of October. 

I can consider Mr. Burke's book in scarcely amy other light 
than a dramatic performance ; and he must, I tliink, have con- 
sidered it in the same light himself, by the poetiosJ liberties 
he has taken of omitting some facts, distorting others, and 
making the machinery bend to produce a stage effect. Of this 
kind is his account of the expedition to Versailles. He begins 
this account by omitting the only facts which, as causes, are 
known to be true; everything beyond these is conjecture even 
in Paris ; and he then works up a tale accommodated to his 
own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke's book, that he 
never speaks of plots against the revolution; and it is from 
those plots that all the mischiefs have arisen. It suits his pur- 
pose to exhibit consequence s without their causes. It is one 
of the arts of the drama to do so. If the crimes of men were 
exhibited with their suffering, the stage effect would sometimes 
be lost, and the audience would be inclined to approve where 
it was intended they should commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this 
intricate affair (the expedition to Versailles,) it still remains 
enveloped in all that kind of mystery which ever accompanies 
events produced more from a concurrence of awkward circum- 
stances, than from fixed design. While the characters of men 
are forming, as is always the case in revolutions, there is a 
reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misinterpret each 
other; and even parties directly opposite in principle, will 
sometimes concur in pushing forward the same movement with 
▼enr different views, and with the hopes of its producing very 
diflbrent consequences. A great deal of this may be discovered 
embarrassed affair, and yet the issue of the whole was 
had in view. 

certainly known are, that considerable un- 
l time excited m "2aiX\a,\y3 \k<5k d^lay of the 
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king in not sanctioning and forwarding the decrees of the 
Q&tional assembly, particularly that of the declaration of tJie 
rights of rnan, and the decrees of the fourth of Atbgnst, which 
cx>ntained the foundation principles on which the constitution 
was to be erected. The kindest, and perh«.;)s ; he fairest, conjec- 
tare upon this inatter is, that some of the miii^sters intended to 
make observations upon certain ^o.. ts of them, before they were 
finally sanctioned and sent to the provinces; but be this as it 
ma the enemies of the revolution derived hopes from the de- 
lay, and the friends of the revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, he gyrdes du corps, which was 
composed, as such legin^'^nts generally are, of persons much con- 
nected with the couri< ^fve an entertainment at Versailles 
(Oct. 1,) to some foreign .ogiments then arrived; and when the 
entertainment was at its height, on a signal given, the gardes 
du corps tore the national cockade from their hats, trampled it 
under foot, and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for 
the purpose. An indignanity of this kind amounted to de- 
fiance. It was like decL-ing war; and if men will give chal- 
lenges, they must expect consequences. But all this Mr. Burke 
has carefully kept out of sight. He begins his accoun'* by say- 
ing, " History will record, that on the morning of the 6th of 
October, 1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of 
confusion, alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under the 
pledged security of public faith, to indulge nature in a few 
hours of respite, and troubled melancholy repose." This is 
neither the sober style of history, nor the intention of it. It 
leaves every thmg to be guessed at, and. mistaken. One would 
at least think there had been a battle; and a battle there prob- 
ably would have been, had it not been for the moderating, 
prudence of those whom Mr Burke involves in his censures. 
By his keeping the gardes du corps out of sight Mr. Burke has 
afforded himself the dramatic license of putting the king and 
queen in their places, as if the object of the expedition was 
against them. — But, to return to my account — 

This conduct of the gardes du corps, as might well be ex- 
pected, alarmed and enraged the Parisians: the colors of the 
cause and the cause itself, were become too united to mistake 
the intention of the insult, and the Parisians were determii^ed 
to t5all the ga/rdes^u corps to an account. There was certainly 
nothing of the cowardice of assassination in marching in the 
£aoe of day to demand satisfaction, if BMch a ^\iT^«.^ ^xva.-^ ^^^ 
17 
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ased, of a body of armed men who had Toliiiitarily f?yfgi^ 
iiaiice. Bat the circiimRtance which serrcs to throw this a&ir 
into embarrassTnent in, that the enemies of the revolution appnr 
tf) have encouraged it, as well as its friends. The one hoped to 
pre^^ent a civil war, by checking it in time, and the other to 
makci one. The hopes of those opposed to the revolation, rested 
in makin^i; the king of their party, and getting him from Vc^ 
sallies to Metz, where they expected to collect a force and aet 
up a RtaTidard. We have therefore two different objects prRseut- 
ing themselves at the same time, and to be accomplished by the 
same means ; the one, to chastise the garden du corps which was 
the object of the Parisians ; the other, to render the oonfaaion 
of such a scene an inducement to the king to set off for MetL 
On the 5 th of October, a very numerous body of women, 
and men in the disguise of women, collected round the hotel 
do ville, or town hall, at Paris, and set off for Versailles. 
Their professed object was the gardes du corps; but prudent 
men readily recollected that misdhief is easier begun than 
ended ; and this impressed iteelf with the more force, from the 
suspicions already stated, and the irregularity of such a caval- 
(tade. As soon therefore as a sufficient force could be collected, 
M. de la Fayette, by oixlers from the civil authority of Paris, 
r,ot off after them at the liead of twenty thousand of the Paris 
inilitia. The revolution could derive no benefit from confusion, 
r>ad its opposers might. By an amiable and spirited manner 
of address, he had hitherto been fortunate in calming dis- 
r^iiietudes, and in this he was extraordinarily successful ; to 
frustrate, therefore, the hopes of those who might seek to im- 
prove this scen^ into a sort of justifiable necessity for the king's 
f quitting Versailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent, 
:it the same time, the consequences that might ensue between 
the (/ardes du corps and this phalanx of men and women, he 
forwarded expresses to the king, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, by the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the 
purpose of peace and protection, expressing at the same time 
the necessity of restraining the gardes du corps from firing on 
the people.* 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven o'clock at 
nijjht The gardes du coros were drawn up, and the people 
had arrived some time before, but everything had remained 

*Iam warranted in asserting: t\us, «^ \ \i«A \\, Ixwci^. ^^^a> layette, with 
whom I have lived in habits oi UieudBkiaiv ioi ioxawwi^^wc^ 
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suspended. Wisdom and policy now consisted in changing a 
scene of danger into a liappy event. M. de la Fayette became 
the mediator between the enraged parties ; and the king, to re- 
move the uneasiness which had arisen from the delay already 
stated, sent for the president of the national assembly, and 
signed the declaration of i/ie rights of man, and such other parts 
of the constitution as were in readiness. 

It was now about one in the morning. Everthing appeared 
to be composed, and a general congratulation took place. At 
the beat of drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens 
of Versailles would give the hospitality of their houses to their 
fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who could not be accommodated 
in this manner, remained in the streets, or took up their quar- 
ters in the churches; and at two o'clock the king and queen 
retired. 

In this state matters passed until the break of day, when a 
fresh disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some of 
both parties ; for such characters there will be in all such scones. 
One of the gardes du corps appeared at one of the windows of 
the palace, and the people who had remained during the night 
in the streets accosted him with reviling and provocative lan- 
guage. Instead of retiring, as in such a case prudence would 
have dictated, he presented his musket, tired, and killed one of 
the Paris militia. The peace being thus broken, the people 
rushed into the palace in quept of the ofTender. They attacked 
the quarters of the gardes du corps within the palace, and 
pursued them through the avenues of it, and to the apartments 
of the king. On this tumult, not the queen only, as Mr. Burke 
has represented it, but every person in the palace was awak- 
ened and alarmed ; and M. de la Fayette had a second time to 
interpose between the parties, the event of which was, that the 
girdes du corps put on the national cockade, and the matter 
ended, as by oblivion, after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion 
was acting, the king and queen were in public at the balcony, 
and neither of them concealeU for safety's sake, as Mr. Burke 
insinuates. Matters being thus appealed, and tranquility re- 
stoi'ed, a general acclamation broke forth of, le roi d, Paris — le 
roi d, Paris— i\iQ king to Paris. lb was t^e shout of peace, and 
immediately accepted on the pai-t of the king. By this mea- 
Enre, all future projects of trepanning the kuA'x to Mv>1'l^^\\A. 
setting up the standard of opposilioii to tVici coiYVa\ii\A^'C\Q>Vi. hi^sc^ 
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prevented, and the suspicions extinguished. The king and his 
ftiniily reached Paris in the evening, and were congratulated on 
their arrival bv M. Bailley, the mavor of Paris, in the name of 
the citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book confounds 
things, persons, and principles, has, in his remarks on M. 
Bailley *8 address, confounded time also. He censures M. 
Bailley for calling it^ ''tin ban jour,** a good day. Mr. Burke 
should have informed himself that this scene took up the 
space of two days, the day on which it began with every 
i^pearance of danger and mischief, and the day on which it 
terminated without the mischiefs that threatened; and that it 
is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to 
the arrix'al of the king at Paris. Not less than three hundred 
thousand persons arranged themselves in the procession from 
Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molestation was com- 
mitted during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tolendal, a deserter 
from the national assembly, says that on entering Paris, the 
people shouted, **tou$ Us evequfs d la lanterne" — all biidiops 
to be hanged at the lantern or lamp-posts. It was surprisLig 
that nolMxiy should hear this but Lally Tollendal, and that no- 
bodv should believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not the least 
connexion with any part of the transaction, and is totally 
foreign to every circumstance of it. The bishops have never 
been introduced before into anv scene of Mr. Burke's drama ; 
why then are they, all at once, and together, taiU a coup et 
totts e}iSfmbUy introduced now t Mr. Burke brings forward his 
bishops and his lantern, like figures in a magic lantern, and 
raises his scenes by contrast instead of connexion. But it 
serves to show with the rest of his book, what little credit 
ought to be gi>'en, where even probability is set at defiance, for 
the purpose of defaming; and with this reflection, instead of a 
soliloquy in praise of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I close 
the account of the expedition to Versailles.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilder- 
ness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon governments, in 
which he asserts whatever he pleases, on the presumption of its 
T)eing believed, without offering either evidence or reasons for 
so doing. 

* An account of the expedition to Vensailles may be eeen in No. 13 of the 
"Berolution do Paris,** wmUining Um VT«&\a Isca^ Uia 3cd to Hie lOtb oi 
Qotober, i;6ik 
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Before anything can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, certain 
facts, principles, or data, to reason from, must be established, 
admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual outrage, abuses 
the declaration oftJie rights ofman^ published by the national 
assembly of France, as the basis on which the constitution of 
France is built. This he calls " paltry and blurred sndets of 
paper about the rights of man." Does Mr. Burke mean to 
deny that man has any rights % If he does, then he must mean 
that there are no such things as rights anywhere, and that he 
has none himself ; for who is there in the world but man ? But 
if Mr. Burke means to admit that man has rights, the question 
then will be, what are those rights, and how came man by them 
originally. 

The error of those who i^eason by precedents drawn from 
antiqidty, respecting the rights of man, is, that they do not go 
far enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole way. 
They stop in some of the intermediate stages of an hundred or 
a thousand years, and produce what was then done as a rule 
for the present day. This is no authority at alL If we travel 
still further into antiquity, we shall find a directly contrary opin- 
ion and practice prevailing; and, if antiquity is to be authority, 
a thousand such authorities may be produced, successively con- 
tradicting each other: but if we proceed on, we shall at last 
come out right: we shall come to the time when man came 
from the hand of his maker. What was he then ? Man. Man 
was his high and only title, and a higher cannot be given him. 
But of titles I shall speak hereafter. 

We have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the origin 
of his rights. As to the manner in whicb the world has been 
governed from that day to this, it is no further any concern of 
ours than to make a proper use of the errors or the improve- 
ments which the history of it presents. Those who lived a 
hundred or a thousand years ago, were then modems as we are 
now. They had their ancients and those ancients had others, 
and we also shall be ancients in our turn. If the mere name 
of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the people who 
are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence, may as well 
take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent of those who 
lived a hundred or a thousand years ago. The fact is, that 
portions of antiquity, by proving everything, establishing no- 
thing. It *is authority against authority all the way, till we 
come to the divine origin of the righta oi toASi^ ^\» Wi^ ^^a^^ss^ 
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cure : guns, swords, blacksmiths' hammers, carpenters' axea^i 
crows, pikes, halberds, pitchforks, spits, clabs, &c. 

The incredible numbers with which they assembled the; 
morning, and the still more incredible resolution they ez 
emban*assed and astonished their enemies. Little did the : 
ministry expect such a salute. Accustomed to slavery 
selves, they had no idea that liberty was capable of sac 
spiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens would dare^ 
the military force of thirty thousand men. Every mome 
this day was employed in collecting arms, concerting plai 
arranging themselves in the best order which such an 
taneous movement could afford. Broglio continued lying 
the city, but made no further advances this day, and tl 
ceeding night passed with as much tranquillity as much ai 
could possibly produc& 

But the defence only was not the object of the citizens, 
had a cause at stake, on which depended their freedom or 
slavery. They every moment expected an attack, or to h( 
one made on the national assembly ; and in such a situatioi 
most prompt measures are sometimes the best. The object 
now presented itself, was the Bastile ; and the eclat of 
such a fortress in the face of such an army, could not 
strike terror into the new ministry, who had scarcely yet 
time to meet. By some intercepted correspondence this 
ning, it was discovered that the mayor of Paris, M. de Fl( 
who appeared to be in their interest, was betraying them; 
from this discovery there remained no doubt that Broglio 
reinforce the Bastile the ensuing evening. It was thei 
necessary to attack it that day; but before this could be 
it was first necessary to procure a better supply of arms 
they were then possessed of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of 
deposited at the hospital of the invalids, which the dt 
summoned to surrender ; and as the place was not defei 
nor attempted much defence, they soon succeeded. Thus 
plied, they marched to attack the Bastile; a vast mixed mi 
tude of all ages and of all degrees, and armed with all soi 
weapons. Imagination would fail of describing to itself 
appearance of such a procession, and of the anxiety for 
events which a few hours or a few minutes might prodi 
What plans the ministry was forming, were as unknown toj 
people within the city, aa ^\ieA. XXxa <i\\.\a&xk& were doing was 
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nm to them ; and what movements Broglio might make for 
Bmpport or relief of the place, were to the citizens equally 
Kiown. All was mystery and hazard, 
laat the Bastile was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, 
IL only as the highest animation of liberty could inspire, and 
Sed in the space of a few hours, is an event which the world 
■Uy possessed of. I am not undertaking a detail of the 
Nok, but bringing into view the conspiracy against the nation 
1^ provoked it, and which fell with the Bastile. The prison 
kbich the new ministry were dooming the national assembly, 
Ition to its being the high altar and castle of despotism^ 
le the proper object to begin with. This enterprise broke 
le new ministry, who began now to fly from the ruin they 
prepared for others. The troops of Broglio dispersed, and 

Elf fled also. 
. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, and he has 
|hr once spoken of this plot against the national assembly 
tihe liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, he has 
over all the circumstances that might throw it in hia 
The exiles who have fled from France, whose cause he 
lUch interests himself in, and from whom he has had his 
fled in consequence of the miscarriage of this plot. No 
was formed against them : it was they who were plotting 
it others; and those who fell, met, not unjustly, the punish- 
they were preparing to execute. But will Mr. Burke say 
if this plot, contrived with the subtlety of an ambuscade, 
succeeded, the successful party would have restrained their 
so soon? Let the history of all old governments answer 
[question, 
horn has the national assembly brought to the scaflbld t 
le. They were themselves the devoted victims of this plot, 
they have not retaliated; why then are they charged with 
Lge they have not acted? In the tremendous breaking 
of a whole people, in which all degrees, tempers and 
are confounded, and delivering themselves by a 
[e of exertion, from the destruction meditated against 
is it to be expected that nothing will happen ? When 
are sore, with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with 
prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy, or the 
of insensibility to be looked for 1 Mr. Burke exclaims 
;t outrage, yet the greatest is that which he has committed. 
book is a volume of outrage, and not apolo^ed lot V^ >(hi'b 
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impulse of a moment, but cherished through a spaee of 
months; yet Mr. Burke had no provocation, no life^ no int 
at stake. 

More citizens fell in this struprgle than of their opponents; 
four or five persons were seized by the populace, and instant 
put to death; the governor of the Bastile, and the mayor 
Paris, who was detected in the act of betraying them; anlj 
afterwards Foulon, one of the new ministry, and Berthier, I»lj 
son-in-law, who had accepted the office of intendant of V«m,] 
Their heads were stuck upon pikes, and carried about the cilyjl 
and it is upon this mode of punishment that Mr. Burke btiiMi| 
a great part of his tragic scenes. Let us therefore examine] 
how man came by the idea of punishing in this manner. 

They learn it from the governments they live under ; and re- 
taliate the punishments they have been accustomed to behold. 
The heads stuck upon pikes which remained for years on Temple-j 
bar differed nothing in the horror of the scene from those cm-' 
ried about on pikes at Paris : yet this was done by the English ] 
government. It may, perhaps, be said, that it signifies nothing; 
to a man what is done to him after he is dead; but it signifiei 
much to the living; it either tortures their feelings or hardens 
their hearts; and in either case, it instructs them how to punish 
when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments hu- 
manity. It id their sanguinary punishments which corrupt 
mankind. In England the punishment in certain cases is, by 
hanging y drawing ^ and quartering ; the heart of the sufferer is 
cut out and held up to the view of the populace. In France, 
under the former government, the punishments were not less 
barbarous. Who does not remember the execution of Damien, 
torn to pieces by horses 1 The effect of these cruel spectacles 
exhibited to the populace, is to destroy tenderness or excite re- 
venge; and by the b*».8e and false idea of governing men by 
terror instead of reason, they become precedents. It is over 
the lowest class of mankind that government by terror is in- 
tended to operate, and it is on them that it operates to the 
worst effect. They have sense enough to feel that they are the 
objects aimed at; and they inflict in their turn the examples of 
teiTor they have been instructed to prac*"ice. 

There are in all European countries a larj^e class of people of 
that descrijition which in En^laiul are called the **niob " Of 
this clasa were those 'wliio cou\TCi\Ufe^x\ife\si\viYVMDk^^xA ^^st^&tar 
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tions in London in 1780. and of this class were those who car- 
ried the heads upon pikes in Paris. Foulon and Berth ier were 
taken up in the country, and sent to Paris to undergo their ex- 
.lunination at the hotel de ville; for the national assembly, im- 
mediately on the new ministry coming into office, passed a de- 
cree, which they communicated to the king and cabinet, that 
they (the national assembly) would hold the ministry, of which 
Foulon was one, responsible for the measures they were advis- 
ing and pursuing; but the mob, incensed at the appearance of 
Foulon and Berthier, tore them from theii conductors before 
they were carried to the hotel de ville, and executed them on 
the spot. Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this 
kind upon a whole people? As well may he charge the riots 
and outrages of 1780 on the whole people of London, or those 
in Ireland on all his country. 

But everything we see or hea offensive to our feelings, and 
derogatory to the human character, should lead to other reflec- 
tions than those of reproach. Even the beings who commit 
them have some claim to our consideration. How then is it 
that such vast classes of mankind as are distinguished by the 
appellation of the vulgar, or the Ignorant mob, are so numerous 
in all old countries ? The instant we ask ourselves this question, 
reflection finds an answer. They arise, as an unavoidable con- 
sequence, out of the ill construction of all the old governments 
in Europe, England included with the rest. It is by distortedly 
exalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the 
whole is out of nature. A vast mass uf mankind are degraded ly 
thrown into the back ground of the human picture, to bring 
forward, with greater glare, the puppet-show of state and aris- 
tocracy 1 the commencement of a revolution, those men are 
rather the followers of the camp than of the standard of liberty, 
and have yet to be instructed how to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, 
and I then ask him, if they do not establish the certainty of 
what I here lay down ? Admitting them to be true, they show 
the necesssty of the French revolution, as much as any one 
thing he could have asserted These outrages are not the effect 
of the principles of the revolution, but of the degraded mind 
that existed before the revolution, and which the revolution is 
calculated to reform. Place them then to their proper cause, 
and take the reproach of them to your own side. 

Itis t^ the bono, of the national a&s^emVAy, qjeA \Xi.^ ^>^>^ ^ 
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Paris, that during such a tremendous scene of arms and con- 
fusion, beyond the control of all authority, that they have*.een 
able by the influence of example and exhortation, to restrain so 
much* Never was more pains taken to instruct and enlighten 
mankind, and to make them see that their interest consisted in 
their virtue, and not in their revenge, than what have been dis- 
played in the revolution in France. — I now proceed to make 
some remarks on Mr. Burke's account of the expedition to 
Versailles, on the 5th and 6th of October. 

I can consider Mr. Burke's book in scarcely xny other light 
than a dramatic performance; and he must, I Uiink, have con- 
sidered it in the same light himself, by the poetical liberties 
he has taken of omitting some facts, distorting others, and 
making the machinery bend to produce a stage effect. Of this 
kind is his account of the expedition to YersEiilles. He begins 
this account by omitting the only facts which, as causes, are 
known to be true; everything beyond these is conjecture even 
in Paris; and he then works up a tale accommodated to his 
own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke's book, that he 
never speaks of plots against the revolution; and it is from 
those plots that all the mischiefs have arisen. It suits his pur- 
pose to exhibit consequence s without their causes. It is one 
of the arts of the drama to do so. If the crimes of men were 
exhibited with their suffering, the stage effect would sometimes 
be lost, and the audience would be inclined to approve where 
it was intended they should commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this 
intricate affair (the expedition to Versailles,) it still remains 
enveloped in all that kind of mystery which ever accompanies 
events produced more from a concurrence of awkward circum- 
stances, than from fixed design. While the characters of men 
are forming, as is always the case in revolutions, there is a 
reciprocal suspicion, and a disposition to misinterpret each 
other; and even parties directly opposite in principle, will 
sometimes concur in pushing forward the same movement with 
very different views, and with the hopes of its producing very 
different consequences. A great deal of this may be discovered 
in this embarrassed affair, and yet the issue of the whole was 
what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known are, that considerable un- 
eaaiutiss was at this time excited Vn "Saix\a^\i^ \}cka vivil\i.Y of the 
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king in not sanctioning and forwarding the decrees of the 
national assembly, particularly that of the declaration of tlie 
rights of tiian^ and the decrees of ih^ fourth of Augxist, which 
contained the foundation principles on which the constitution 
was to be erected. Tne kindest, and perhcc;)s he fairest, conjec- 
ture upon this inatter is, that some of the miuxsters intended to 
make observations upon certain pa,, is of them, before they were 
finally sanctioned and sent to the provinces; but be this as it 
ma the enemies of the revolution derived hopes from the de- 
lay, and the friends of the revolution, uneasiness. 

During this state of suspense, he gardes du corps, which was 
composed, as such legin^'^nts generally are, of persons much con- 
nected with the cour^ -r^ve an entertainment at Versailles 
(Oct. 1,) to some foreign .cgmients then arrived; and when the 
entertainment was at its height, on a signal given, the gardes 
du corps tore the national cockade from their hats, trample<l it 
under foot, and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for 
the purpose. An indignanity of this kind amounted to de- 
fiance. It was like decL.ing war; and if men will give chal- 
lenges, they must expect consequences. But all this Mr. Burke 
has carefully kept out of sight. He begins his accoun'« by say- 
ing, " History will record, that on the morning of the 6th of 
October, 1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of 
confusion, alarm, dismay and slaughter, lay down under the 
pledged security of public faith, to indulge nature in a few 
hours of respite, and troubled melancholy repose." This is 
neither the sober style of history, nor the intention of it. It 
leaves everything to be guessed at, and- mistaken. One would 
at least think there had been a battle; and a battle there prob- 
ably would have been, had it not been for the moderating, 
prudence of those whom Mr Burke involves in his censures. 
By his keeping the gardes du corps out of sight Mr. Burke has 
afforded himself the dramatic license of putting the king and 
queen in their places, as if the object of the expedition was 
against them. — But, to return to my account — 

This conduct of the gardes du corps, as might well be ex- 
pected, alarmed and enraged the Parisians: the colors of the 
cause and the cause itself, were become too united to mistake 
the intention of the insult, and the Parisians were determined 
to <»11 the gardes^u corps to an account. There was certainly 
nothing of the cowardice of assassination in marching in the 
face of day to demand satisfaction, ii BMch. a ^\it^'&^ Aiv^l ^^^ 
i7 
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used, of a body of armed men who had yoluntarilj ^Ten de- 
iiance. Bat the circnmRtance which serves to throw this affiur 
into embarrassTnent is, that the enemies of the revolution appear 
to have encouraged it, as well as its friends. The one hoped to 
prevent a civil war, by checking it in time, and the other to 
make one. The hopes of those opposed to the revolution, rested 
in making the king of their party, and getting him from Yet- 
sallies to Metz, where they expected to collect a force and set 
up a standard. We have therefore two different objects present- 
ing themselves at the same time, and to be accomplished by the 
game means; the one, to chastise the gardes du corps which was 
the object of the Parisians ; the other, to render the confusion 
of such a scene an inducement to the king to set off for Metz. 
On the 5th of October, a very numerous body of women, 
and men in the disguise of women, collected round the hotel 
de ville, or town hall, at Paris, and set off for Versaillea. 
Their professed object was the gardes du corps; but prudent 
men readily recollected that misdhief is easier begun than 
ended ; and this impressed itself with the more force, from the 
suspicions already stated, and the irregularity of such a caval- 
(>ade. As soon therefore as a sufficient force could be collected, 
M. de la Favette, by oixlers from the civil authority of Paris, 
set otf after them at the head of twenty thousand of the Paris 
militia. The revolution could derive no benefit from confusion, 
p.ud its opposers might. By an amiable and spirited manner 
of address, he had hitherto been fortunate in calming dis- 
fjuietudes, and in this he was extraordinarily successful ; to 
frustrate, therefore, the hopes of those who might seek to im- 
prove this scen^ into a sort of justifiable necessity for the king's 
(juitting Versailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent, 
lit the same time, the consequences that might ensue between 
the gardes du corps and this phalanx of men and women, he 
forwarded expresses to the king, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, by the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the 
purpose of peace and protection, expressing at the same time 
the necessity of restraining the gardes du corps from firing on 
the peoplo.* 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven o'clock at 
night The gardes dtt cor?>s were drawn up, and the people 
had arrived some time before, but everything had remained 

* I nm warranted in asseHin^ tV\\s, a» \ VitvA \t ftwa M. de la Fayette, with 
whom I have lived in habits oi ineuOiifthip lot ioux«A«CL^«»x^ 
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BuspendecL Wisdom and policy now consisted in changing a 
scene of danger into a Lappy event. M. de la Fayette became 
the mediator between the enraged parties; and the king, to re- 
move the uneasiness which had arisen from the delay already 
stated, sent for the president of the national assembly, and 
signed the declaration of tfie rights of matij and such other parts 
of the constitution as were in readiness. 

It was now about one in the morning. Everthing appeared 
to be composed, and a general congratulation took place. At 
the beat of drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens 
of Versailles would give the hospitality of their houses to their 
fellow-citizens of Paris. Those who could not be accommodated 
in this manner, remained in the streets, or took up their quar- 
ters in the churches; and at two o'clock the king and queen 
retired. 

In this state matters passed until the break of day, when a 
fresh disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some of 
both parties ; for such characters there will be in all such scones. 
One of the gardes du corps appeared at one of the windows of 
the palace, and the people who had remained during the night 
in the streets accosted him with reviling and provocative lan- 
guaga Instead of retiring, as in such a case prudence would 
have dictated, he presented his musket, fired, and killed one of 
the Paris militia. The peace being thus broken, the people 
rushed into the palace in quoFt of the offender. They attacked 
the quarters of the gardes du corps within the palace, and 
pursued them through the avenues of it, and to the apartments 
of the king. On this tumult, not the queen only, as Mr. Burko 
has represented it, but every person in the palace was awak- 
ened and alarmed ; and M. de la Fayette had a second time to 
interpose between the parties, the event of which was, that the 
girdes du corps put on the national cockade, and the matter 
ended, as by oblivion, after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion 
was acting, the king and queen were in public at the balcony, 
and neither of them concealea for safety's sake, as Mr. Burke 
insinuates. Matters being thus appea>ed, and tranquility re- 
stored, a general acclamation broke forth of, /e 7'oi d Paris — le 
roi A Paris— the king to Paris. It was t'le shout of peacfi, and 
immediately accepted on the paH of the king, liy this mea- 
B'lre, all future projects of tre]ianning the k'wvi to Melz, and 
setting up the scaaid&rd oi opposilioii t*o tVitt cvi\xv\»Y\AaX\^v^ Navx^ 
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prevented, and the suspicions extinguished. The king and bis 
family reached Paris in the evening, and were congratulated on 
their arrival by M. Bailley, the mayor of Paris, in the name of 
the citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book confonnds 
things, persons, and principles, has, in his remarks on M. 
Bail ley ^s address, confounded time also. He censures M. 
Bailley for calling it, "ten honjawr,^* a good day. Mr. Burke 
should have informed himself that this scene took up the 
space of two days, the day on which it began with every 
appearance of duiger and mischief, and the day on which it 
terminated without the mischiefs that threatened ; and that it 
is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to 
the arrival of the king at Paris. Not less than three hundred 
thousand persons arranged themselves in the procession from 
Versailles to Paris, and not an act of molestation was com- 
mitted during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tolendal, a deserter 
from the national assembly, says that on entering Paris, the 
people shouted, "<oit« lea evequea d, la lanterned* — all bishops 
to be hanged at the lantern or lamp-posts. It was surprisuig 
that nobody should hear this but Lally Tollendal, and that no- 
body should believe it but Mr. Burke. It has not the least 
connexion with any part of the transaction, and is totally 
foreign to every circumstance of it. The bishops have never 
been introduced before into any scene of Mr. Burke's drama; 
why then are they, all at once, and together, t<mt a coup «< 
toiLs ensemble, introduced now 1 Mr. Burke brings forward his 
bishops and his lantern, like figures in a magic lantern, and 
raises his scenes by contrast instead of connexion. But it 
serves to show with the rest of his book, what little credit 
ought to be given, where even probability is set at defiance, for 
the purpose of defaming; and with this reflection, instead of a 
soliloquy in praise of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I close 
the account of the expedition to Versailles.* 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilder- 
ness of rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon governments, in 
which he asserts whatever he pleases, on the presumption of its 
"being believed, without offering either evidence or reasons for 
so doing. 

* An account of the expedition to Versailles may be seen in No. 13 of the 
''Revolution de Paris," containiiig Uk« «v«si\A ttom the 3rd to the lOih oi 
Ootober, 1789. 
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Before anything can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, certain 
facts, principles, or data, to reason from, must be established, 
admitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual outrage, abuses 
the declaration of the rights ofman^ published by the national 
assembly of France, as the basis on which the constitution of 
France is built. This he calls " paltry and blurred sli<3ets of 
paper about the rights of man." Does Mr. Burke mean to 
deny that man has any rights ? If he does, then he must mean 
that there are no such things as rights anywhere, and that he 
has none himself ; for who is there in the world but man ? But 
if Mr. Burke means to admit that man has rights, the question 
then will be, what are those rights, and how came man by them 
originally. 

The error of those who i*eason by precedents drawn from 
antiquity, respecting the rights of man, is, that they do not go 
far enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole way. 
They stop in some of the intermediate stages of an hundred or 
a thousand years, and produce what was then done as a rule 
for the present day. This is no authority at alL If we travel 
still further into antiquity, we shall find a directly contrary opin- 
ion and practice prevailing; and, if antiquity is to be authority, 
a thousand such authorities may be produced, successively con- 
. tradicting each other: but if we proceed on, we shall at last 
come out right: we shall come to the time when man came 
from the hand of his maker. What was he then 1 Man. Man 
was his high and only title, and a higher cannot be given him. 
But of titles I shall speak hereafter. 

We have now arrived at the origin of man, and at the origin 
of his rights. As to the manner in which the world has been 
governed from that day to this, it is no further any concern of 
ours than to make a proper use of the errors or the improve- 
ments which the history of it presents. Those who lived a 
hundred or a thousand years ago, were then modems as we are 
now. They had their ancients and those ancients had others, 
and we also shall be ancients in our turn. If the mere name 
of antiquity is to govern in the affairs of life, the people who 
are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence, may as well 
take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent of those who 
lived a hundred or a thousand years ago. The fact is, that 
portions of antiquity, by proving everything, establishing no- 
thing. It *is authority against authority all the way, till we 
come to the divine origin of the rights oi m«s^ ^\> \)tk& cx^^\lv;sii. 
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Kere our inqniries find a resting place, and our reason finds a 
home. If a dispute about the rights of man had arisen at the 
distance of an hundred years from the creation, it is to this 
source of authority they must have referred and it is to the 
same source of authority that we must now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle of 
reli^oi), yet it may be worth observing, that the genealogy of 
Christ is traced to Adam. Why then not trace the rights of 
man to the creation of mani I will answer the questioD. 
Because there have been upstarts of government, thrusting 
themselves between, and presumptiously working to uvrmake 
man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the right of dictating 
the mode by which the world should be governed for ever, it 
was the first generation that existed; and if that generation 
did not do it, no succeeding generation can show any authority 
for doing it, nor set any up. The illuminating and divine prin- 
ciples of the equal rights of man (for it has its origin from the 
maker of man), relates not only to the living individuals, but 
to the generations of men succeeding each other. Every gen- 
eration is equal in rights to the generations which preceded it, 
by the same rule that every individual is bom equal in rights 
with his contemporary. 

Every history of the creation, and every traditionary account, 
whether from the lettered ©r unlettered world, however they 
may vary in their opinion or belief of certain particulars, all 
agree in establishing one point, tfie unity of man; by which I' 
mean that man is all of one degree, and consequently that all 
men are bom equal, and with equal natural rights, in the same 
manner as if posterity had been continued by creation instead 
of generation, the latter being only the mode by which the 
former is carried forward; and consequently, every child bom 
into the world must be considered as deriving its existence 
from God. The world is as new to him as it was to the first 
man that existed, and his natural right in it is of the same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, whether taken as divine 
authority, or merely historical, is fully up to this point, the 
unity or equality of man. The expressions admit of no contro- 
vcray. "And God said, let us make man in our own image. 
In the image of God created he him ; male and female created 
ho them." The distinction of sexes is pointed out,T3ut no other 
distinction is even implied, li \.Yaa\ife wo\. dvima a.\ithority, it is 
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at least historical anthority, and shows that the equality of man, 
BO far from being a modem doctrine, is the oldest upon record. 

It is also to be observed, that all the religions known in the 
world are founded, so far as they relate to man, on the unity 
of man, as being all of one degi'ee. Whether in heaven or iu 
hell, or in whatever state man may be supposed to exist here- 
after, the good and the bad are the only distinctions. Nay, 
even the laws of governments are obliged to slide into this 
principle, by making degrees to consist in crimes, and not in 
persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest 
advantage to cultivate. By considering man in tliis light, and 
by instructing him to consider himself in this light, it places 
him in a close connection with all his duties, whether to his 
Creator, or to the creation, of which he is a part ; and it is only 
when he forgets his origin, or to use a more fashionable phrase, 
his birth and family, that he becomes dissolute. It is not 
among the least of the evils of the present existing governments 
in all parts of Europe, that man, considered as man, is thrown 
back to a vast distance from his maker, and the artificial chasm 
filled up by a succession of barriers, or a sort of turnpike gates, 
through which he has to pass. I will quote Mr. Burke's cata- 
logue of barriers that he has set up between man and his Maker. 
Putting himself in the character of a hei*ald, he says — " We 
fear God — we look with awe to kings — with affection to parlia- 
ments — with duty to magistrates — with reverence to priests, 
and with respect to nobility." Mr. Burke has forgot to put in 
'* chivalry." He has also forgot to put in Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, through 
which he is to pass by ticket from one point to the other. It is 
plain and simple, and consists of but two points. His duty to 
God, which every man must feel; and with respect to his 
neighbor, to do as he would be done by If those to whom 
power is delegated do well, they will be respected; if not they 
will be despised ; and with regard to those to whom no power 
is delegated, but who assume it, the rational world can know 
nothing of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part^ of the 
natural rights of man. We have now to consider the civil 
rights of man, and to show how the one originates out of the 
other. Man did not enter into society to become worse than he 
was before, nor to have less rights than he heud \i^iaic^^ \i\ii;» -^^li 
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iiave t!iof50 rights better secured. His natural rights are tbe 
I'onndation of all his civil rights. But in order to pursue this 
(I'stinction with more precision, it is necessary to mark the 
(Lire rent qualities of natural and civil rights. 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those 
>^ lich always appertain to man in right of his existence. Of 
tirs k'Tid are all the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind, 
a!td also all those rights of acting as an individual for his own 
comfort and happiness, which are not injurious to the rights of 
others. — Civil rights are those which appertain to inan in right 
of his being a member of society. Every civil right Jias for its 
foundation some natural right pre-existing in the individual, 
but to which his individual power is not, in all cases, sufficiently 
competent. Of this kind are all those Wiiich relate to security 
and protection. 

From this short review it will be easy to distinguish between 
that class of natural rights which man retains after entering 
into society, and those which he throws into common stock as 
a member of society. 

The natural rights which he retains,^ are all those in which 
the power to execute is as perfect in the individual as the right 
itself. Among this class, as is before mentioned, are all the 
intellectual rights, or rights of the mind; consequently, religion 
is one of those rights. The natural rights which are not re- 
tained, are all those in which, though the right is pei*fect in the 
individual, the power to execute them is defective. They 
answer not his pui'poses. A man by natural right has a right 
to judge in his own cause; and so far as the right of the mind 
is concerned, he never surrenders it; but what availeth it him 
to judge, if he has not power to redress it? He therefore 
deposits this right in the common stock of society, and takes 
the arm of society, of which he is a part, in preference and in 
addition to his own. Society grants him nothing. Every man 
is a proprietor in society, and draws on the capital as a matter 
of right. 

From these premises, two or three certain conclusions will 
follow. 

1st, That every civil right grows out of a natural right; or, in 
other words, is a natural right exchanged. 

2nd, That civil power properly considered as such, is made 
up of the aggregate of that class of the natural rights of man, 
which becomes defective m \kft mdvj\.d.\x\v.l in. ijoint of power, 
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and answers not his purpose, but when collected to a focus, 
becomes competent to the purpose of every one. 

3rd, That the power produced by the aggregate of natural 
rights, imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be applied 
to invade the natural rights which are retained in the individual, 
and in which the power to execute is as perfect as the right 
itself. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural in- 
dividual to a member of society, and shown, or endeavored to 
show, the quality of the natural rights retained, and of those 
which are exchanged for civil rights. Let us now apply those 
principles to government. 

In casting our eyes over the >^orld it is extremely easy to 
distinguish the governments which have arisen out of society, 
or out of the social compact, from those which have not ; but 
to place this in a clearer light than a single glance may afford, 
it will be proper to take a review of the several sources from 
which governments have arisen, and on which they have been 
founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads — 1st, 
superstition; 2nd, power; 3rd, the common interests of society, 
and the common rights of man. 

The first was a government of priest-craft, the secont of con- 
querors, and the thii'd of reasQn. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the mei ium of 
oracles, to hold intercourse with the deity, as familiarly as tiiey 
now march up the back stairs in European courts, the world 
was completely under the government of superstition. The 
oracles were consulted, and whatever they were made to say, 
became the law; and this sort of government lasted just as long 
as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose government, 
like that of William the conqueror, was founded on power, and 
the sword assumed the name of a sceptre. Governments thus 
established, last as long as the power to support them lasts; but 
that they might avail themselves of every engine in their favor, 
they united fraud to force, and set up an idol which they called 
divine rights and which, in imitation of the pope, who affects to 
be spiritual and temporal, and in contradiction to the founder 
of the Christian religion, twisted itself afterwards into an idol 
of another shape, called church and state. The key of St. Peter, 
and the key of the treasury, became (\\iax^icft^ cwi o^'Si w^siOMst^ 
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and the wondering, cheated multitade, worshipped the m^BB- 
tion. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man; when I 
feel (for nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my 
feelings) for the honor and happiness of its character, I become 
irritated at the attempt to govern mankind by force and {rand, 
as if they were all knaves and fools, and can scarcely avoid 
feeling disgust for those who are thus imposed upon« 

We have now to review the governments which arise out of 
society, in contradistinction to those which arose out of saper 
stition and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance towards estab- 
lishing the principles of freedom, to say, that government is a 
compact between those who govern and those who are governed: 
ijut this cannot be true, because it is putting the eff&et before 
the cause: for as man must have existed before govemm^ts 
existed, there necessarily was a time when governments did not 
('xist, and consequently there could originaUy exist no govemoFB 
to form such a compact with. The fact therefore must be, that 
the individuals tfieviselves, each in his own personal and sov- 
ereign right, entered into a compact with each other to produce 
a government and this is the only mode in which governments 
have a right to be established; and the only principle on which 
they have a right to exist. 

To poasess ourselves of a clear idea of what government is, ot 
ought to be, we must trace it to its origin. La doing this, we 
shall easily discover that governments must have arisen, either 
out of the people, or over the people. Mr. Burke has made no 
distinction. He investigates nothing to its source, and there- 
fore he confounds everything: but he has signified his intention 
of undertaking at some future opportunity, a comparison be- 
tween the constitutions of England and France. As he thus 
renders it a subject of controversy by throwing the gauntlet, J 
take him up on his own ground. It is in high challenges tliar 
high truths have the right of appearing; and I accept it witJ 
the more readiness because it affords me, at the same time, t' 
opportunity of pursuing the subject with respect to govemmei 
arising out of society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant by ^ 
constitution. It is not sufficient that we adopt the word; ^>*i 
must fix also a standard signification to it. 
A constitution is not a t\V\u^^ u\ wxsumv^ <^\\l^ ^ but in fact ^^ 
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lias not an ideal, bat a real existence; and wherever it cannqt 
he produced in a visible form, there is none. A constitution 
is a thing antecedent to a government, and a government is 
only the creature of a constitution. The constitution of a 
country is not the act of its government, but of the people 
constituting a government. It is the body of elements, to 
which you can refer, and quote article by article ; and contains 
the principles on which the government shall be established, the 
form in which it shall be organized, the powers it shall have, 
the mode of elections, the duration of parliaments, or by what- 
ever name such bodies may be called; the powers which the 
executive part of the government shall have; and, in fine, 
everything that relates to the complete organization of a civil 
government, and the principle on which it shaA act, and by 
which it shall be bound. A constitution, therefore, is to a 
government, what the laws made afterwards by that govern- 
ment are to a court of judicature. The court of judicature 
does not make laws, neither can it alter them ; it only acts in 
conformity to the laws made; and the government is in like 
manner governed by the constitution. 

Can, then, Mr. Burke produce the English oonstitiftion ? If 
he cannot, we may fairly conclude that, though it has been so 
much talked about, no such thing as a constitution exists, or 
ever did exist, and consequently the people have yet a constitu- 
tion to form. 

. Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have 
already advanced; namely, that governments arise either oiU 
of the people, or over the people. The English government is 
one of those which arose out of a conquest, and not out of so- 
ciety, and consequently it arose over the people; and though it 
has been much modified from the opportunity of circumstances, 
since the time of William the Conqueror, the country has never 
yet regenerated itself, and it is, therefore, without a constitution. 
I readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined going 
into the comparison between the English and the French con- 
stitutions, because Jbe could not but perceive, when he sat dowiT 
to the task, that no constitution was in existence on his side of 
ti© question. His book is certainly bulky enough to have con- 
^ned all he could say on this subject, and it would have been 
^® best manner in which people could have judged of their 
teparate merits. Why then has he declined the only thing 
^t ^as worth while to write uponi It 'w«& \*\i<& ^xxorci'^^^'^ 
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^*ound he could take, if tiie advantages were on his side; bnttiM 
weakest if they were not; and his declining to take it, is either 
a sign that he could not possess it, or could not maintain it 

Mr. Burke has said in his speech last winter in parliament^ 
that when the national assembly of France first met in three 
orders, (tiers etats, the clergy, and the noblesse) that France 
had tlien a good constitution. This shows, among numerom 
other instances, that Mr. Burke does not understand what a 
constitution is. The persons so met, were not a constUuimi 
but a convention to make a constitution. 

The present national Assembly of France is, strictly speak- 
ing, the personal social compact. The members of it are the 
delegates of the nation in its original character; future assaB* 
blies will be the delegates of the nation in its organized duff- 
acter. The authority of the present assembly is different to 
what the authority of future assemblies will be. The anthori^ 
of the present one is to form a constitution: the authority o^ 
future assemblies will be to legislate according to the princiipltf 
and forms prescribed in that constitution; and if experience 
should hereafter show that alterations, amendments, or addi- 
tions are necessary, the constitution will point out the mode bj 
which such thing shall be done, and not leave it to the discre- 
tionary power of the future government. 

A government on the principles on which constitutioXJ* 
governments, arising out of society, are established, cani^^] 
have the right of altering itself. If it had, it would be sX^ 
trary. It might make itself what it pleased; and where^* 
such a right is set up, it shows that there is no constituti<^ 
The act by which the English parliament empowered itself * 
sit for seven years, shows there is no constitution in Engl»Ji< 
It might, by the same self authority, have sat any gre»^ 
number of years or for life. The bill which the present 3tf 
Pitt brought into parliament some years ago, to reform pakirlJ 
ment, was on the same erroneous principle. 

The right of reform is in the nation in its original charac^J 
and the constitutional method would be by a general conveix^^ 
elected for the purpose. There is moreover a paradox in. "* 
idea of vitiated bodies reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some comparid^ 
I have already spoken of the declaration of rights; and ^ 
mean to be as concise as possible, I shall proceed to other £>^ 
of the JFrench conBtitutioii. 
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The ooQstitution of France says, that every man who pays a 
vx. of sixty sous per annum (2«. and 6cL English) is an elector, 
y^hat article will Mr. Burke place against this 1 Can anything 
e more limited, and at the same time more capricious, than 
rhat the qualifications of the electors are in England ? Limited 
—because not one man in a hundred (I speak much within 
»mpass) is admitted to vote: capricious — because the lowest 
diameter that can be supposed to exist, and who has not so 
amch as the visible means of an honest livelihood, is an elector 
in some places; while, in other places, the man who pays very 
large taxes, and with a fair known character, and the farmer 
who rents to the amount of three or four hundred pounds a year, 
and with a property on that farm to three or four times that 
amount, is' not admitted to be an elector. Everything is out of 
iiature, as Mr. Burke says on another occasion, in this strange 
cbaos, and all sorts of follies are blended with all sorts of crimes. 
William the Conqueror, and his descendants, parcelled out the 
country in this manner, and bribed one part of it by what they 
called charters, to hold the other parts of it the better subjected 
to their will. This is the reason why so many charters abound 
ill ComwalL The people were averse to the government estab- 
lished at the conquest, and the towns were garrisoned and bribed 
to enslave the country. All the old charters are the badges of 
^ conquest, and it is from this source that the capriciousness 
of election arises. 

. The French constitution says, that the number of representa- 
tives for any place shall be in a ratio to the number of taxable 
"iiiabitants or electors. What article will Mr. Burke place 
Against this ? The county of Yorkshire, which contains near a 
•""ion of souls) sends two county members ; and so does the 
ouiity of Rutlajid, which contains not a hundredth part of that 
^^ber. The town of old Sarum, which contains not three 
^^ses, sends two members; and the town of Manchester, which 
'^^i^ins upwards of sixty thousand souls, is not admitted to send 
^- Is there any principle in these things 1 Is there anything 

^llich you can trace the marks of freedom or discover those 
^i^om ? No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined the com- 
^^On, and endeavored to lead his readers from the point, by a 
^ Xmsystematical display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 
^l^e French constitution says that the national assembly shall 
^^^cted every two years. What ai-ticle- will Mr. Burke place 
^^txs' s"? Why, that the nation has no \§|lit a ill in the 
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case ; that the government is perfectly arbitrary with respect to 
this point; and he can quote for his authority the precedent ol 
a former parliament. 

The French constitution says there shall be no game lavs; 
that the fanner on whv>se lands wild game shall be found (for it 
hi by the produce of those lands they are fed) shall havea ri^t 
io what he can take. That there shall be no monopolies of any 
kiad, that all trades shall be free, and every man free to follov 
Any ocuU()ation by which he can procure an honest livelihood, 
And in a»iy pla(.*e, town, or city, throughout the nation. What 
will Mi*. Burke say to this ? In England, game is made the pro- 
^vty of tiiojie at whose expense it is not fed ; and with respe^ 
CO monopii^, vKe country is cut up into monopolies. Every 
chartered town is an aristo ratic monopoly in itself, and the 
qualitcation ol electors proceeds out of those chartered monopo- 
nes. Is this^Hx^om 1 Is this what Mr. Burke means by a con- 
stitution ? 

In these char^tv3d monopolies a man coming from another 
part of .iie councri^, lb hunted from them as if he were a foreign 
enemy. An Engiisiiixidn is not free in his own conntry : eveiy 
one of those places piesents a barrier in his way, and tells him 
he is not a freeman — vhat he has no rights. Within these mon- 
opolies are oth«^r uiouopoiies. In a city, such for instance as 
Bath, which contains oetwefcn twenty and thirty thousand in- 
habitants, the right oi eiect/ii^g i-epresentatives to parliament is 
monopolized inio about tnirby onv> persons. And within these 
monopolies are still others. A man, even of the same town, 
whose parents were not in circam«i;ances to give him an occupa- 
tion, is debarred, in many cases, tTom the natuitil right of acquir- 
ing one, be his genius or industry what it may. 

Are these things examples to hold ouc to a country regen- 
erating itself from slavery, like francel Certainly they are 
not ; and certain am I, that wJien the people of England come 
to reflect upon them, they will, like Fmnce, amiihilate those 
badges of ancient oppression, those traces of a conquered nation. 
Had Mr. Burke possessed talents similar to the author **0n the 
Wealth of Nations," he would have comprehended all the parts 
which enter into, and, by assemblage, form a constitution. He 
would have reasoned from minutiae to magnitude. It is not 
from his prejudices only, but from his disorderly cast of his 
genius, that he is unfitted for the subject he writes upon. Even 
his genius is without a couvititiM^ivoTL. 1\, \a %. genius at random, 
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and not a genius constituted. But he must say something — He 
has therefore mounted in the air like a balloon, to draw the eyes 
of the multitude from the ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French constitution. Con- 
quest and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the 
conqueror, from Normandy into England, and the country is 
yet disfigured with the marks. May then the example of all 
France contribute to regenerate the freedom which a province 
of it destroyed? 

The French constitution says, that to preserve the national 
representation from being corrupt, no member of the national 
assembly shall be an officer of government, a placeman or a 
pensioner. What will Mr. Burke place against this? I will 
whisper his answer: loaves andjieheft. Ah! this government of 
loaves and fishes has more mischief in it than people have yet 
reflected on. The national assembly has made the discovery, 
and holds out an example to the world, iiad governments 
agreed to quarrel on purpose to fleece their countries by taxes, 
they could not have succeeded better than they have done. 

Everything in the English government appears to me the 
reverse of what it ought to be, and of what it is said to be. The 
parliament, imperfectly and capriciously elected as it is, is never- 
theless supjTosed to hold the national purse in trtist for the nation; 
but in the manner in which an English parliament is constructed, 
it is like a man being both mortgager and mortgagee ; and in 
the case of misapplication of trust, it is the criminal sitting in 
judgment on himself. If those persons who vote the supplies 
are the same persons who receive the supplies when voted, and 
are to account for the expenditure of those supplies to those 
who voted them, it is themselves accountable to tlieniselves, and 
the "Comedy of Errors" concludes with the pantomine of 
" Hush." Neither the ministerial party, nor the opposition will 
touch upon this case. The national purse is the common hack 
which each mounts upon. It is like what the country people 
call ** Ride and tie — You ride a little way and then I." They 
order these things hotter in France. 

The French constitution says that the right of war and peace 
is in the nation. WJin-e else shoul I it reside, but in those who 
are to pay the expense? 

In England the rig! it is s;ii<l to resido in a metaphor^ shown 
at the Tower for sixpence or a sliillinij a-y>iecr; so are the lions; 
and it would be a step nearer to reason to »a^ it r^dod ui thsiwi^ 
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for any inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap. 
We can all see the absurdity of worshipping Aaron's molteD 
calf, or Nebuchadnezzar's golden image ; but why do men con- 
tinue to practice on themselves the absurdities they despise in 
others? 

It may with reason be said, that in the manner the English 
nation is represented, it matters not where this right resides, 
whether in the crown or in the parliament. War is the com- 
mon harvest of all those who participate in the division and 
expenditure of public money, in all countries. It is the art of 
conquering at home: the object of it is an increase of revenue: 
and as revenue cannot be increased without taxes, a pretence 
must be made for expenditures. In reviewing the history of 
the English government, its wars and taxes, an observer, not 
blinded by prejudice, nor warped by interest, would declare that 
taxes were not raised to carry on wars, but that wars were 
raised to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the house of commons, is a part 
of the English government; and though he professes himself an 
enemy to war, he abuses the French constitution, which seeks 
to explode it. He holds up the English government as a model 
in all its parts, to France; but ho should first know the remarks 
which the French make upon it. They contend, in favor of 
their own, that the portion of liberty enjoyed in England, is just 
enough to enslave a country by, more productively than by 
despotism ; and that as the real object of a despotism is revenue, 
a government so formed obtains more than it could either by 
direct despotism or in a full state of freedom, and is, therefore, 
on the ground of interest, opposed to botL They account also 
for the readiness which always appears in such governments 
for engaging in wars, by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In despotic governments, wars are the 
effects of pride ; but in those governments in which they become 
the means of taxation, they acquire thereby a more permanent 
promptitude. 

The French constitution, therefore, to provide against both 
those evils, has taken away from kings and ministers the power 
of declaring war, and placed the right where the expense must 
fall. 

When the question on the right of war and peace was agitat- 
ing in the national assembly, the people of England appeared 
to be much interested in tbe ev^vvV,, ^-ad \v\^Ii1y to applaud the 
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decision. As a principle, it applies as much to one coimtiy as 
to another. William the Conqneror, as a conqueror^ held this 
power of war and peace in himself, and his desoendents have 
ever since claimed it as a right. 

Although Mr. Bnrke has asserted the right of the parliament 
at the revolution to bind and control the nation and posterity 
for ever J he denies at the same time, that the parliament or the 
nation has any right to alter, what he calls, the succession of 
the crown, in any thing but in part, or by a sort of modification. 
By his taking this ground, he throws the case back to the Nor- 
man conquest; and by thus running a line of succession, spring- 
ing from William the Conqueror to the present day, he makes, 
it necessary to inquire who and what William the Conqueror 
was, and where he came from : and into the origin, history and 
nature of what are called prerogatives. Everything must have 
had a beginning, and the fog of time and of antiquity should be 
penetrated to discover it. Let then Mr. Burke bring forward 
his William of Normandy, for it is to this origin that his argu- 
ment goes. It also unfortunately happens in running this Ime 
of succession, that another line, parallel thereto, presents itself, 
which is, that if the succession runs in a line of the conquest 
the nation runs in a line of being conquered, and it ought to 
rescue itself from this reproach. 

Bat it will perhaps be said, that though the power of declar- 
ing war descends into the heritage of the conquest, it is held in 
check by the right of the parliament to withhold the supplies. 
It will always happen, when a thing is originally wrong, that 
amendments do not make it right, and often happens that they 
do as much mischief one way as good the other; and such is 
the case here, for if the one rashly declares war as a matter of 
right, and the other peremptorily withholds the supplies as a 
matter of right, the remedy becomes as bad or worse than the 
disesjse. The one forces the nation to a combat, and the other 
ties its hands; but the more probable issue is, that the contrast 
will end in a collusion between the parties, and be made a screen 
to both. 

On this question jof war, three things are to be considered ; 
Ist, the right of declaring it; 2nd, the expense of supporting 
it; 3rd, the mode of conducting it after it is declared. The 
French constitution places the right where the expevvge must 
fall, and this union can be only in the nation. The mode of 
conducting it, after it is declared, it consigna \o >i)tia «!l^vssx\S>'^ 
18 
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department. Were this the case in all coontrieB we aboiilcl 
hear but little more of wars. 

Before 1 proceed to consider other parts of the French conr 
stitution, and by way of relievin;]j the fatiii^e of argument^ I 
will introduce an anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 

While the doctor resided in France, as Minister from America, 
during the war, he had numerous proposals made to him by 
projectors of every country and of every kind, who wished to 
go to the land that iiowetu with milk and honey, America, and 
among the rest, there was one who offered himself to be king. 
He introduced his proposal to the doctor by letter, which is no\7 
in the hands of M. Beaumarcliais, of Paris — stating, first, that 
as the Americans had disuussed or sent away their king, they 
would want another. Secondly, that himself was a Norman. 
Thirdly, that he was of a more ancient family than the dukes 
of Normandy, and of a more honorable descent. Ids line never 
having been bastardized. Fourthly, that there was already a 
precedent in England, of kings coming out of Normandy ; and 
on these grounds he i*ested his otier, enjoining that the doctor 
would forward it to Americiu But as the doctor did not do 
this, nor yet send him an answer, the projector wrote a second 
letter; in which he did not, it is true, threaten to go over and 
conquer America, but only, with great dignity, proposed, that 
if his olfer was not accepted, that an acknowlednient of about 
£30,000 might be made to him for his generosity! Now, as 
all argumennts respecting succession must necessarily connect 
that succession with some beginning, Mr. Burke's arguments on 
this subject go to show, tJiat there is no English origin of 
kings, and that they are descendants of the Norman line in 
right of the conquest. It may, therefore, be of service to his 
doctrine to make the story known, and to inform him that in 
case of that natural extinction to which all mortality is subject, 
kings may again be had from Normandy on more reasonable 
terms than William the Crnqueror; and, consequently, that the 
good people of England, at the revolution of 1688, might have 
done much better, had such a generous Norman as this known 
thevr wants, and they his. The chivalric character which Mr. 
Burke ho much admires, is certainly much easier to make a 
bargain with than a hard-dealing Dutchman. But. to i*eturnto 
the matters of the constitution — 

The French constitution says, there shall be no titles; and of 
conacquencef all that c\aaa oi ttc^VwioaX ^^vi^bt^XAss^^-^^iich in 
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some cornitries is called ^^ aristoera^j^^ and in others " nobility^ 
is done away, and the peer is exalted into the nian. 

Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname is a title. 
The thing is perfectly harmless in itself, but it marks a sort of 
foppery in the human chai-acter which degrades it. It renders 
man diminutive in things which are great, and the counterfeit 
of woman in things which are little. It talks about its line 
riband like a girl, and shows its ynrter like a child. A certain 
writer, of some antiquity, says, " When I was a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things." 

It is, properly, from the elevate'tt mind of France, that the 
folly of titles has been aljolished. It has out-grown the baby- 
clothes of count and daksy and breeched itself in manhood, 
France has not leveled, it has exalted. It has put down the 
dwarf to set up the man. The insigniticance of a senseless word 
like dvJce^ county or earf^ has ceased to please. Even those who 
possessed them have disowned the gibberish, and, as they out- 
grew the rickets, have desoised the rattle. The genuine mind 
of man, thirsting for its native home, society, condemns tlie gew- 
gaws that separate him from it. Titles are like circles drawn by 
the magician's wand, to contract the sphere of man's felicity. 
He lives immured within the Bastile of a word, and surveys at 
a distance the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles should fall in France 1 la 
it not a greater wonder they should be kept up anywhere 1 
What are theyl What is their worth, nay "what is their 
amount 1" W iien we think or speak of a judffe^ or a general^ we 
associate with it the ideas of otiice and chai*acter ; we think of 
gravity in the one, and bi-averv in the other; but when we use 
a word merely as a title, no ideas associate with it. Through 
all the vocabulary of Adam, there is not such an animal as a 
duke or a count; neither can we connect any certain idea to 
the words. Whether they mean strength or weakness, wisdom 
or folly, a child or a man, or a rider or a horse, is all equivocal. 
What respect then can be paid to that which describes notliing, 
and which means nothing;'! Itnagination has given ilgure and 
diameter to centaurs, s:it ; ;, aa»l down to all the fa .-v triim; 
but titles baffle even the pcjwers of fancy, and are a ciumerical 
nondescript. 

But this is not all — IP a whole country is dispospil to hold 
them in contempt, all their value ia ^otv^, «b\wi ix^y^a v4\^ ^^^x 
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them. It is ooTDinon opinion only that makes them anything 
or nothing, or worse than nothing. There is no occasion to 
take titles away, for they take themselves away when society 
concurs to ridicule them. This species of imaginary consequence 
has visibly declined in every part of Europe, and it hastens to 
its exit as the world of reason continues to rise. There was a 
time when the lowest class of what are called nobility was 
more thought of than the highest is now, and when a man in 
armor riding through Christendom in search of adventures ^as 
more stared at than a modem duke. The world has seen this 
folly fall, and it has fallen by being laughed at, and the farce 
of titles will follow its fate. The patriots of France have dis- 
covered in good time, that rank and dignity in society must 
take a new ground. The old one has fallen tlirough. It must 
now take the substantial ground of character, instead of the 
chimerical ground of titles : and they have brought their titles 
to the altar, and made of them a burnt-offehng to reason. 

If no mischief has annexed itself to the folly of titles, they 
would not have been worth a serious and formal destruction, 
such as the national assembly have decreed them: and this 
makes it necessary to inquire further into the nature and char- 
acter of aristocracy. 

That, then, which is called aristocracy in some countries, and 
nobility in others, arose out of the government founded upon the 
conquest It was originally a military order, for the purpose 
of supporting military government (for such were all govern- 
ments founded in conquests) ; and to keep up a succession of this 
order for the purpose for which it was established, all the 
younger braches of those families were disinherited, and the 
law of primogenitureahip set up. 

The nature and character of aristocracy shows itself to us in 
this law. It is a law against every law of nature, and nature 
herself calls for its destruction. Establish family justice and 
aristocracy falls. By the aristocratical law of primogeniture- 
ship, in a family of six children, five are exposed. — Aristocracy 
has never but one child. The rest are begotten to be devoured. 
They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the natural 
parent prepares the unnatural repast. 

As everything which is out of nature in man, affects, more 
or less, the interest of society, so does this. All the children 
which the aristocracy disowns (w\\\t\v ^.^^ «X\., ^::Lc^^t the eldest) 
Are, in genera.1, cast like oxpliawa oiivji. ^«rv!^^\si\iVi>gt^-^^^\^x 
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by the public, but at a greater charge. Unnecessary oflfices and 
, places in governments and courts are created at the expense of 
the public to maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or 
mother contemplate their younger offspring. By nature they 
are children, and by marriage they are heirs ; but by aristocracy 
they are bastards and orphans. They are the flesh and blood 
of their parents in one line, and nothing akin to them in the 
other. To restore, therefore, parents to their children, and 
children to their parents — relations to each other, and man to 
society — and to exterminate the monster aristocracy, root and 
branch — ^the French constitution has destroyed the law of pri- 
jmoyenitureship. Here then lies the monster, and Mr. Burke, 
if he pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered aristocracy chiefly in one point 
of view. We have now to consider it in another. But whether 
we view it before or behind, or sideways, or anyway else, do- 
mestically or publicly, it is still a monster. 

In France, aristocracy had one feature less in its countenance 
than what it has in some other countries. It did not compose 
a body of hereditary legislators. It was not " a corporation oj 
aristocracy,* for such I have heard M. de la Fayette describe 
an English house of peers. Let us then examine the grounds 
upon which the French constitution has resolved against having 
such a house in France. 

Because, in the flrst place, as is already menticmed, aristo- 
cracy is kept up by family tyranny and injustice. 

2nd, Because there is an unnatural unfitness in an aristo- 
cracy to be legislators for a nation. Their ideas of distribtUive 
justice are corrupted at the very source. They begin life tramp- 
ling on all their younger brothers and sister^', and relations of 
every kind, and are taught and educated so to do. With what 
ideas of justice or honor can that man enter a house of legisla- 
tion, who absorbs in his own person the inheritance of a whole 
family of children, or metes out some pitiful portion with the 
insolence of a gift ? 

3rd, Because the idea of hereditary legislators is as inconsis- 
tent as tfcat of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; and as 
absurd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wise 
man ; and as ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureat. 

4th, Because a body of men, holding themselves accountable 
to nobodj, ou^ht not to be trusted by BbOyXjoa^. 
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5ih, Becanse it is continuing the nncivilized principle of 
governments founded in conquest, and the base idea of man 
having property in man, and governing him by pprsonal right 

6th, Because aristocracy has a tendency to depjenerate the 
human species. By the universal economy of nature it is 
known, and by the instance of the Jews it is proved, that the 
liumaii species has a tendency to dc'^enerate, in any small num- 
ber of persons, when sepai^ted from the general stock of 
society, and intermarrying constflntly with each other. It de- 
feats even its pretended end, and becomes in time the opposite 
of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility ; let him 
show what it is. The greatest characters the world has known, 
have risen on the democratic floor. Aristocracy has not been 
able to keep a proportionate pace with democracy. The arti- 
ficial noble shrinks into a dwarf before the noble of nature ; and 
in a few instances (for there are some in all countries) in whom 
nature, as by a mii-acle, has survived in aristocracy, those men 
deavise it But it is time to nroceed to a new subject. 

The Frenoh constitution has reformed the condition of the 
clergy. It has raised the income of the lower and middle 
classes, and taken from the higher. None are now less than 
twelve hundred livres (fifty pounds sterling), nor any higher 
than two or three thousand pounds. What will Mr. Burke 
place against this 1 Hear what he says. 

He says, that ** the people of Encfland can see, without pain 
or grudging, an archbishop precede a duke; they can see a 
bishop of Durham, or a bishop of Winchester in possession of 
10,000Z. a year; and cannot see why it is in worse hands than 
estates to the like amount in the hands of this earl or that 
Bquire." And Mr. Burke offers this as an example to France 

As to the first part, whether the archbishop precedes tht 
duke, or the duke the bishop, it is, I believe, to the people in 
general, somewhat like Sternhold and Hopkins^ or Uo'pkvne and 
Stemhold; you may put which you please first: and as I con- 
fess that I do not understand the merits of this case, I will not 
contend it with Mr. Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say. 
Mr. Burke has not put the case right. The comparison is out 
of order by being put between the bishop and the earl, or the 
'squire. It ought to be put between the bishop and the curate, 
and then it will stand thus: the, peopZe of England can seewilh- 
out grudging or pain ^ a bisJiop of Durham ot abxaW^ of ^V\vi- 
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Chester^ in poiseatian of ten thotisand pounds a year^ and a cvr 
rate on thirty or forty pounds a year, or less. No, sir, they cer- 
tainly do not see these things without groat pain and grudging. 
It is a case that applies itself to every man's sense of justice, 
and is one among many that calls aloud for a constitution. 

In France, the cry of " the church I tJie church /" was re- 
peated as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as wlieu 
the dissenters' bill was before parliament ; but the generality 
of the French clergy were not to be deceived by this cry any 
longer. They knew that wliatever the pretence might be, it 
was themselves who were one of the principal objects of it. It 
was the cry of the high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regu- 
lation of income taking place between those of ten thousand 
pounds a year and the parish priest. They, therefore, joined 
their case to those of every other oppressed class of men, and 
by this union obtained redress. 

The French constitution has abolished tithes, that source of 
perpetual discontent between the tithe-holder and the parish- 
ioner. When land is held on tithe, it is in the condition of an 
estate held between two parties; one receiving one-tenth, and 
the other nine-tenths of the produce; and, consequently, on 
principles of equity, if the estate can be improved, and made to 
produce by that improvement double or treble what it did be- 
fore, or in any other ratio, the expense of such improvement 
ought to be borne in like proportion between the parties who 
are to share the produce. But this is not the case in tithes; 
the farmer bears the whole expense, and the tithe-holder takes 
a tenth of the improvement, in addition to the original tenth, 
and by this means gets the value of two-tenths instead of one. 
This is another case that calls for a constitution. 

The French constitution hath abolished or renounced tolera- 
tion, and intoleration also, and hath established universal right 
of conscience. 

Toleration is not the opposite of intoleration, but is the eoun- 
terfeit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself 
the right of withholding liberty of conscience, and the other of 
granting it. The one is the pope, armed with fire and fagot, 
and the other is the pope selling or granting indulgences. The 
former is church and state, and the latter is church and traffic. 

But toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light. 
Man worships not himself but his Maker: and the liberty of 
conscience which he claims, is not for thd «j&tN\ni^^l^^sfifij^O^N^ 
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of hi8 GocL In tliis case, therefore, we must necessarily have 
the associated idea of two beings : the mortal who renders the 
worship, and the immortal being who is worshipped. Tolera- 
tion, therefore; places itself not between man and man, nor be- 
tween church and church, nor between one denomination of 
religion and another, but between God and man: between the 
being who worships and the being who is worshipped; and by 
the same act of assumed authority bj which it tolerates man to 
pay hiB worship, it presumptuously and blasphemously sets up 
itself to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a bill brought into parliament, entitled, "An ad to 
tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worship 
of a Jew or a Turk," or " to prohibit the Almighty from receiv- 
ing it," all men would startle, and call it blasphemy. There 
would be an uproar. The presumption of toleration in reli- 
gious matters would then present itself unmasked ; but the pre- 
sumption is not the less because the name of '* man " only ap- 
pears to those laws, for the associated idea of the ttjorshipper 
and the worshipped cannot be separated. Who, then, art thon, 
vain dust and ashes ! by whatever name thou art called, whether 
a king, a bishop, a church or a state, a parliament or anything 
else, that obtrudest thine insignificance between the soul of 
man and his Maker 1 Mind thine own concerns. If he believ- 
eth not as thou believest, it is a proof that thou believest not 
as he believeth, and there is no earthly power can determine 
between you. 

With respect to what are called denominations of religion, 
if everyone is left to judge of his own religion, there is no such 
thing as a religion that is wrong ; but if they are to judge of 
each other's religioi^ there is no such thing as a religion that 
is right ; and therefore all the world is right, or all the world 
is wrong. But with respect to religion itself, without regard 
to names, and as directing itself from the universal family of 
mankind to the divine object of all adoration, it ia mun bring- 
ing to his Maker tlie fruits of his heart; and though these fruits 
may differ from each other like the fruits of the earth, the 
grateful tribute of everyone is accepted. 

A bishop of Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, or the 

archbishop who heads the dukos, will not refuse a tithe-sheaf 

of wheat, because it is not a cock of hay : nor a cock of hay 

because it is not a sheaf of wheat ; nor a pig because it is 

£} either the one nor the ot\ieT ; \>\x\. \?Ckfc^^ «asaa persons, under 
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the figure of an established church, will not permit their Maker 
to receive the varied tithes of man's devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of !Mr. Burke's book is " church 
and state;" he does not mean some one particular church, or 
some one particular state, but any church and state ; and he 
uses the term as a general figure to hold forth the political 
doctrine of always uniting the church with the state in every 
country, and he censures the national assembly for not having 
done this in France. Let us bestow a few thoughts on this 
subject. 

All religions are, in their nature, mild and benign, and united 
with principles of morality. Th'y could not have made prose- 
lytes at first, by professing anything that was vicious, cruel, per- 
secuting or immoral. Like everything else, they had their 
beginning ; and they proceeded by persuasion, exhortation, and 
example. How then is it that they lose their native mildness, 
and become morose and intolerant ? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burl^e recom- 
mends. By engendering the church with the state, a sort of 
mule animal, capable only of destroying, and not of breeding 
up, is produced, called, the church established by law. It is a 
stranger, even from its birth, to any parent* mother on which 
it is begotten, and whom in time it kicks out and destroys. 

The inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the religion 
originally professed, but from this mule animal, engendered 
between the church and the state. The burnings in Smithfield 
proceded from the same heterogeneous production ; and it was 
the regeneration of this strange aniuial in England afterwards, 
that renewed rancor and irreligion among the inhabitants, and 
that drove the people called Quakers and ^Dissenters to Amer- 
ica. Persecution is not an original feature in any religion ; 
but is always the strongly-marked feature of all law-religions, 
or religions established by law. Take away the law-establish- 
ment, and every religion re-assumes its original benignity. In 
America, a Catholic priest is a good citizen, a good character, 
and a good neighbor ; an Episcopalian minister is of the same 
description : and this proceeds independent of men, from there 
being no law-establishment in America. 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense, we shall see 
the ill effects it has had on the prosperity of nations. The 
union of church and state has impoverished Spain. — The re- 
voking the edict of Nan tz* drove the silk xnauut-ajcitxvx^^Qw^tAjLiv^t 
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eonntry into England ; and chtircli and state are now driving 
the cotton maniiiacture from England to America and Franoa 
Let then Mr. Burke continue to preach his anti-political d(K> 
trine of church and state. It will do some good. The na- 
tional assembly will not follow his advice, but will benefit by his 
folly. It was by observing the ill effects of it in England, 
that America has been warned against it ; and it is by experi- 
encing them in France, that the national assembly have abo - 
ished it, and, like America, has established tmive-rsal righi q 
conscience, and universal right of citizenship,* 

I will here cease the comparison with respect to the prin- 
ciples of the French constitution, and conclude this part of tlie 
subject with a few observations on the organization of tke 
formal parts of the French and English governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a 
person styled the king; but the French constitution distin- . 
guishes between the king and the sovereign : it considers the 
station qf king as official, and places sovereignty in the nation. 

* When in any country we see extraordinary efrcnmiitancefl taking plac^ 
fhey natnra ly lead any man who hai* a talent for oh^ervation and !iivei>ti^iiaB| 
to inquire into the cau^fs. The mannfHCinrers of Manchi-f>te-, BTiminkhan« 
and ISh''ffle)d, are the principal m-inu-actarcrs in England. From whmce din 
this arise? A littl«^ observation will explain the caee The principal, and the 

feneralitv of the inhabitants of tho>e places, are not of what is c lied -u fingand, 
he church egtHblinht-d hy law: and th y, or their fathers" (for it is wirhin but i 
few yea h) withdrew from the pernecntion of the cbart< red r^iwns, where test-iawii 
more particnlarlv operate, and etdablinhcd a ^ort of a^ylnm for themttelves in those 
places'. It wat* the only asyinm then offered, (or the rest of Enrope was wor^e. Bat 
thi; case is now changing— France and America bid aJl comers welcome, and initiate 
them into all the rights of (itizen^hip. Policy and inttrest. thereff>re, will, mt 
perhaps too late, dictate in England what reason and juntice could not. Thng« 
manuiactarers are withdrawing to oth r places. There is now erecting in Pa»H'7« 
three miles from Paris, a laige cotton manu actory, and several are already • rctv-d 
In Ararrica. Soon a ter the reje«.ti g the b II for repealing: the test-law. one of the 
richest manu aoturers in Engia d suid in my hearing, *'England«sir, isuotacouiitry 
for a Disseiiter to live in, — we must go to France.'* These are truths, and it if doing 

Justice to both parties to tell them. It is chiefly the Dissenters th:it have carried 
Tnizht^h manuf ctnres to the hci:.ht thev are r ow at, ano the t>ame men have it io 
tneir power to casry them away; and though those manufa^ turerx would afterwards 
coniinu*^ in thos>> piact-s, th>- furcign marlcct will be lost. There frci^nently appearti 
In the London Gazette, extracts from certain acts to prevent mat-hiuec, and at) far 
as it can extend to persons, from going ont of the country. It appear-* from thefe 
that the ill effet ts of the test-laws and church establitthment begin u> be mocb 
8U»pected; but the r* medy of force can i.ever supply the remedy of reason. Id 
the progress of lens than a century, all the unrepresented part of England, of nil de- 
Domin itions which is at leai^t an hundred times the most numerous, may begin to 
ft el the necessity of a constitution, and then all those matters will come rega* 
larly before them. 
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representatives of the nation, which compose the national 
Ay, and who are the legislative power, originate in and 
he people by election, as an inherent right in the people, 
gland it is otherwise; and this arises from the original 
shment of what is called its monarchy ; for as by the con- 
ill the rights of the people or the nation were absorbed 
le hands of the conqueror, and who added the title of 
3 that of conqueror, those same matters which in France 
w held as rights in the people, or in the nation, are held 
^land as grants from what is called the crown. The 
neut in England, in both its branches, was erected by 
s from the descendants of the conqueror. The- house of 
ms did not originate as a matter of right in the people, 
jgate or elect, but as a grant or boon, 
bhe French constitution, the nation is always named be- 
le king. The third article of the declaration of rights 

* HVie nation is essentially the source (or fountain) of all 
gnty" Mr. Burke argues that in England a king is the 
in — that he is the fountain of all honor. But as this 

evidently descended from the conquest, I shall make no 
remark upon it than that it is the nature of conquest to 
verything upside down; and as Mr. Burke will not be 
i the privilege of speaking twice, and as there are but 
irts in the figure, the fountain and the spou^^ he will be 
ihe second time. 

French constitution puts the legislative before the execa- 
^he law before the king; la loi, le roi. This also is in 
tural order of things; because laws must have existence, 

they can have execution. 

cing in France does not, in addressing himself to the 
al assembly, say, '^ my assembly," simSar to the phrase 
n England of ^^my parliament;" neither can he use it 
bent with the constitution, nor could it be admitted, 
may be propriety in the use of it in England, because 
before mentioned, both houses of parliament originated 

• what is called the crown, by patent or boon — and not 
the inherent rights of the people, as the national assem- 

les in France, and whose name designates its origin. 
! president of the national assembly does not ask the king 
nt ta ihe assembly tlie liberty of speech, as is the case with 
aglish house of commons. The constitutional dignity of 
itional assembly cannot debase itaeli. ^^^^jok^&.^^SL'UsL^ 
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first place, one of the natural rights of man, always retamed, 
and with respect to the national asseuibly, the use of it is \hsk 
dutyy and the nation is their authority. They were elected Iqf 
the greatest body of men exercising the right of election ti» 
European world over saw. They sprung not from the filth fli 
rotten boroughs, nor are they vassal representatives of aristo- 
cratical ones. Feeling the proper dignity of their character, 
they support it. Their parliamentary language, whether bt 
or against a question, is free, bold, and majily, and extends to 
all the parts and circumstances of the case. If any matter or 
subject respecting the executive department, or the person wlio 
presides in it (the king), comes before them, it is .debated oa 
with the spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen; and. 
their answer, or their address, is returned in the same style 
They stand not aloft with the gapin^^ vacuity of vulgar ignor 
ance, nor bend with the cringe of sycophantic insignificance. 
The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and^ preserves 
in every latitude of life the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other side of the question. In ths 
addresses of the English parliaments to their kings, we see 
neither the intrepid spirit of the old parliaments of France, nor 
the serene dignity of the present national assembly; neither do 
we see in them anything of the style of English manners, which 
borders somewhat on bluntness. Since then they are neither 
of foreign extraction, nor naturally of English production, 
their origin must be sought for elsewhere, and that origin is 
the Norman conquest. They are evidently of the vassalage 
class of manners, and emphatically mark the prostrate distance 
that exists in no other condition of men than between the 
conqueror and the conquered. That this vassalage idea and 
style of speaking was not got rid of, even at the revolution of 
1688, is evident from the declaration of parliament to William 
and Mary, in these words: "we do most humbly and faithfully 
svhmit ourselves, our heirs and posterity forever." Submission 
is wholly a vassalage term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, 
and an echo of the language used at the conquest. 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the revo- 
lution of 1688, however from circumstances it may have been 
exalted above its value, will find its level It is already on 
the wane, eclipsed by the enlarging orb of reason, and the 
revolutions of America and France. In less than another 
century, it will go, aa weU a.^ '^t, "B.\Mck.^'a labors, ^< to the 
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lily vault of all the Capulets." Mankind will then scarcely 
^selieve that a country calling itself free, would send to Holland 
Cdr a man, and clothe him with power, on purpose to put them- 
Itelves in fear of him, and give him almost a million sterling a- 
.3/«ar, for leave to submit themselves and their posterity, like 
^K>ndmen and bondwomen forever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known; I have 
Iftad the opportunity of seeing it: which is, that notwithstanding 
^appearances, there is not any description of men that despise 
muynarchy so much as courtiers. But they well know, that if 
it were seen by others, as it is seen by them, the juggle could 
not be kept up. They are in the condition of men who get 
their living by show, and to whom the folly of that show is so 
feuniliar that they ridicule it; but were the audience to be 
made as wise, in this respect, as themselves, there would be an 
end to the show and the profits with it. The difference be- 
tween a republican and a courtier with respect to monarchy, is, 
that the one opposes monarchy believing it to be something, 
and the other- laughs at it knowing it to be nothing. 

As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, believ- 
ing him then to be a man of sounder principles than his book 
shows him to be, I wrote to him last winter from Paris, and 
gave him an account how prosperously matters were going on. 
Among other subjects in that letter, I referred to the happy 
situation the national assembly were placed in; that they had 
taken a ground on which their moral duty and their political 
interest were united. They have not. to hold out a language 
which they do not believe, for the fraudulent purpose of mak- 
ing others believe it. Their station requires no artifice to 
support it, and can only be maintained by enlightening man- 
kind. It is not their interest to cherish ignorance, but to 
dispel it. They are not in the case of a ministerial or an oppo- 
sition party in England, who, though they are opposed, are 
still united to keep up the common mystery. The national 
assembly must throw open a magazine of light. It must show 
man the proper character of man; and the nearer it can bring 
him to that standard, the stronger the national assembly be- 
comes. 

In contemplating the French constitution, we see in it a 
rational order of things. The principles harmonize with the 
forms, and both with their origin. It may perhaps be said as 
an excuse for bad forms, that they are notMn^ xsLOt^ tJo&vv 
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forms ; bat this is a mistake. Forms grow out of principlo, 
and operate to continue the principles they grow from. Its 
impossible to practise a bad form on anything but a bad prior 
ciple. It cannot be engrafted on a good one ; and wherever 
the forms in any government are bad, it is a certain indicatiai 
that the principles are bad also. 

I will here tinally closo this subject. I began it by remarking 
that Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined going into a comparison 
of the English and French constitutions. Ho apologized (fk 
214) for not doing it, by saying that he had not time. Mi^ 
Burke's book was upwards of eight months in hand, and it 
extended to a volume ox three hundred and tifty-six pages. As 
his omission does injuiy to his cause, his apology makes itworae; 
and men on the English side of the water will begin to consider, 
whether there is not some radical defect in what is called the 
English constitution, that made it necessary in Mr. Burke to 
suppress the comparison, to avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on constitutions, so neither 
has he wi-itten on the French revolution. He gives no account 
of its commencement or its progress. He only expresses his 
wonder. " ]t looks," says he, " to me as if I were in a great 
crisis, not of the affairs of France alone, but of all Europe, 
perhaps of more than Europa All circumstances taken to- 
gether, tlie French revolution is the most astonishing that has 
hitherto happened in the world. 

As wise men arc astonished at foolish things and other peo- 
ple at wise ones, I know not on which gi-ouud to. account for 
Mr. Burke's astonislmient; but certain it is that he does n6t 
undei'stand the French revolution. It has apparently burst 
forth like a creation from a chaos, but it is no more than the 
consequences of mental revolution previously existing in Fi-ance. 
The mind of the nation had changrd bufoi-eliaiul, and a nfw 
order of things has naturally followed a new order of thoughts. 
— I will here, as concisely as I can, trace out tli<» gi'owth of the 
French revolution, and mark the circumstances tliat have con- 
tributed to produce it. 

The despotism of Louis tlie XIV., united with tlie gaiety of 
his ^.ourt, and the gaudy ostentation of liis characUT, had so 
humbled, and at the same time so fascinated tlie mind of France, 
that the people appear to have lost all sense of their own dignity, 
in contemplating that of their grand monarch : and the whole 
reif^n, oi Louis XY. remarkaVA^i oxiX^ iot vi^a.>Mi^3e& %.\vd effemin- 
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•Usy, made no other alteration than that of spreading a sort of 
lethargy over the nation, from which it showed no disposition 
to rise. 

The only signs which appeared of the spirit of liberty during 
those periods, are to be found in the writings of the French 
philosophers. Montesquieu, president of the parliament of 
Bordeaux, went as far as a ^vTiter under a despotic govenment 
could well proceed: and being obliged to divide himself. between 
principle and prutlence, his mind often appears under a veil, 
ajid we ought to give him credit for more than he has expressed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and satirist of des ootiam, 
took a'nother line. His forte lay in exposing and ridiculing the 
Superstitions which priest-craft, united with state-craft, had 
interwoven with governments. It was not from the purity of 
his principles, or his love of mankind (for satire and philan- 
thropy are not naturally concordant), but from his strong cap- 
acity of seeing folly in its true shape, and his irresistible pro- 
pensity to expose it, that he made those attacks. They were 
however as formidable as if the motives had been virtuous; 
and he merits the thanks rather than the esteem of mankind. 

On the contrary, we And in the writings of ftousseau and 
Abbe Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in favor of liberty, that 
excites respect, ai^d elevates the human faculties ; yet having 
raised this animation, they do not direct its operations, but 
leave the mind in love with an object, without describing the 
means of possessing it. 

Tlie writings of QuLsne, Turgot, and the friends of those 
authors, are of a serious kind; but they labored under the 
Sjirae disadvantage with Montesquieu; their writings abound 
with moral maxims of government, but are rather directed to 
economise and reform the administration of the government, 
than the government itself. 

But all those writings and manv others had their weight: 
and by the different manner in which they treated the subject 
of government — Montesquieu by his judgment and knowledge 
of laws; VoltairB bv his wit; Rousseau and Raynal by their 
animation; and Quisi. ond Tura:ofc by their moral maxims and 
systems of economv — r<"^:i«'rs of every class met with something 
to their taste, and a s* i: . f of political inquiry bcira^i to dihuse 
itficlf through the nitii » at the time the dispute between Eiig- 
land and the then col » vies of America V)roke out. 

In the war which i'Vaiice afterwards eu'^w.«^vivi m^ \\. S& n^x^ 
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woll known that the nfttion appeared to be belciiehandwitktiM 
French ministry. Each of them ha<l its views; but those viewi 
were directed to different objects; the one soagfat lihertyind 
the other retaliation on England. The French officers tncLsoI- 
diers who after this went to America, were eTentually |daeed 
in the school of freedom, and learned the practioeas well asthe 
principles of it by heart. 

As it was impossible to separate the military events wliidi 
took place in America from the principles of the Ammcu 
revolution, the publication of those events in France necessaiily 
connected themselves with the principles that produced them. 
Many of the facts were in themselves principles: such as the 
declaration of American Independence, and the treaty of alliance 
between France and America, which recognized the natonl 
rights of man, and justified resistance to oppression. 

The then minister of France, count Yergennes, was not the 
friend of America; and it is both justice and gratitude to say, 
that it was the queen of France who gave the cause of America 
a fashion at the French court Count Yergennes was the 
personal and social friend of Dr. Franklin ; and the doctor had 
obtained by his sensible gracefulness, a sort of influence OTer 
him ; but with respect to principles, count Yergennes was a 
despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin as minister from America to 
France should be taken into the chain of circumstances. A 
diplomatic character is the narrowest sphere of society that 
man can act in. It forbids intercourse by a reciprocity of sus- 
picion ; and a diplomatist is a sort of unconnected atom, con- 
tinually repelling and repelled. But this was not the case with 
Dr. Franklin ; he was not the diplomatist of a court but of man. 
I lis character as a philosopher had been long established, and 
his circle of society in France was universal. 

(Jount Yergennes resisted for a considerable time the publica- 
tion of tho American constitutions in France, translated into 
the FVcnch language; but even in this he was obliged to give 
way to public opinion, and a sort of propriety in admitting to 
appear what he had undertaken to defend. The American 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to language: 
they define its parts of speech, and practically construct them 
into syntax. 

Tlio peculiar situation of the then marquis de la Fayette ifl 
AJwthcr link in the great ciiain. H^ ^^TN^d va America as an 
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in officer, under a commission of congress, and by the 
tlity of his acquaintance, was in close friendship with 
1 government of America as well as with the military 
le spoke the language of the country, entered into the 
3ns on the principles of government, and was always a 
) friend at any election. 

I the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of 
spread itself over France, by the return of the French 
and soldiers. A knowledge of the practice was then 
3 the theory; and all that was wanting to give it reai 
e, was opportunity. Man cannot, properly speaking, 
rcumstances for his purpose, but he always has it in his 
3 improve them when they occur: and this was the case 
ce. 

eckar was displaced in May, 1871 ; and by the ill man- 
i of the finances afterwards, and particularly during the 
yant administration of M. Calonne, the revenue of France 
ras nearly twenty-four millions sterling per year, was 
unequal to the expenditures, not because the revenue 
reased, but because the expenses had increased, and 
the circumstance which the nation laid hold of to bring 
a revolution. The English minister, Mr. Pitt, has fre- 
alluded to the state of the French finances in his bud- 
bhout understanding the subject. Had the French par- 
\ been as ready to register edicts for new taxes as an 
parliament is to grant them, there had been no derange- 
the finances, nor yet any revolution; but this will better 
itself as I proceed. 

1 be necessary here to show how taxes were formerly 
1 France. Tie king, or rather the court or ministry, 
nder the use of that name, framed the edicts for taxes 
own discretion, and sent them to the parliaments to be 
jd; for until they were registered by the parliaments, 
re not operative. Disputes had long existed between 
t and the parliament with respect to the extent of the 
jnt's authority on this head. The court insisted that 
ority of parliament went no further than to remonstrate 
reasons against the tax, reserving to itself the right 
oining whether the reasons were well or ill-founded; and 
juence thereof, either to withdraw the edict as a matter 
, or to order it to be registered as a matter of authority, 
iaments on tiieir part insisted that they had not oaly ^ 
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right to remonstrate, but to reject ; and on ibis ground ^ 
were always supported by the nation. 

But to i-eturn to the order of my narrative. — M. Calorne 
wanted money ; and as he knew the sturdy disposition of the 
parliaments with respect to new taxes, he ingeniously soufiit 
either to approach them by a more gentle means than that of di- 
rect authority, or to get over tlieir heads by a nianceuvre: and, for 
this purpose, he revived the project of assembling a body of men 
from the sevei-al provinces, under the style of an "assembly of 
the notables," or men of note, who met in 17H7, and were either 
to recommend taxes to the parliaments, or to act as a parliampnt 
themselves. An assembly under this name had been called in 
1687. 

As we are to view this as the first practical step towards the 
revolution, it will be proper to enter into some particulars res- 
pecting it. The assembly of the notables has in some places 
been mistaken for the states-creneral, but was wholly a different 
body; the states general being always by election. The perEons 
who comoosed the assembly of the notables were all nomiratcd 
by the king, and consipted of one hundi'ed and forty members. 
But as M. Calonne could not depend upon a majority of this 
assembly in his favor, he very imjeniouslv airancred them in such 
a manner as to make forty four h majority of one hundred and 
forty: to this effect he flis])csed of them into seven separate 
committees of twenty members each. Every general question 
was to be decided, not by a majoiity of persons, but by a ma- 
jority of committees ; and, as eleven votes would make a majority 
in a committee, and four committees a majority of seven, BI. 
Calonne had good i*e.\son to conclude, that as forty-four would 
determine any genei'al question, he could not be out-voted. But 
all his pktns deceived him, and in the event became his over- 

tlllJW. 

The then marquis de la Fayette was placed in the second com- 
mittee, of which count d'Artois was president: and as money 
matters was the object, it naturally brought into view every 
circumstance connected with it M. de la Fayette made a ver- 
bal charge against Calonne, for selling crown land to the amount 
of two millions of livres, in a niMnniT that appeared to ho un- 
known to the kinc». The count d'Artois (as if to intimidate, for 
th'* Bastile was then in beini^) asked the marquis if hv wouM 
render the charge in writinjr? lie renlied that he would. Tho 
count d'Artois did not dttmanOi'w., W\. Vstvixs^^x. ^ message from 
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ihe Iring to that purport. M. de la Fayette then delivered in 
his charge in writing, to be given to the king, undertakins: to 
support it. No further proceedings were had upon this aSkir; 
but M. Calonne was soon after dismissed by the king, and went 
to England. 

As M. dela Fayette, from the experience he had had in America, 
was better acquainted with the science of civil government than 
the generality of the members who composed the assembly of the 
notables could then be, the brunt of the ousiness fell considerably 
to his share. The plan of those who had a constitution in view, 
was to contend with the court on the ground of taxo^s, and some 
of them openly professed their object. Disputes frequently 
ai'ose between count d'Artois and M. de la Fayette upon vari- 
ous subjects. With respect to the arrears already incurred, the 
latter promised to remedy them, by accommodating the expenses 
to the revenue, instead of the revenue to the expenses; and as 
objects of reform, he proposed to abolish the Bastile, and all the 
state prisoners throughout the nation (the iieeping of which was 
attended with great expense) and to suppress leUrea de cacliet; 
but those matters were not then much attend jd to; and with 
respect to lettres de cacliet^ a inajoHty of tlie nobles appeared to be 
in favor of them. 

On the subject of supplying the treasury by new taxes, tho 
assembly declined taking the matter on themselves, concurring 
in the opinion that they nad not authority. In a debate on the 
subject, AL de la Faye:te said, that raising money by taxes could 
only be do le by a national assembly, freely elected by the peo- 
ple and acting as their representatives. Do you mean, said the 
count d'Artois, the states-genei-al 1 M. de la Fayette replied, 
that he did. Will you, said the count d'Artois, sign what you 
say, to be given to the king % The other replied, that he not 
only would do this, but that he would go further, and say, that the 
elfectual mode would be for the king to agree to tho establish- 
ment of a constitution. 

As one of thapkms had thus failed, that of getting the assem- 
bly to act as a parliament, the oth^r came into view, that of re- 
commending. On this subject, the assembly agreed to recom- 
mend two new taxes to be enregistered by the parliament, the 
one a stamp-act, and tiie other a territorial tax, or sort of land 
tp.x. The two have been estimated at about live mil lions ster- 
ling per annum. We have now to turn our attention to tha 
ijariiamenUi, on whom the business was again devolving. 
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Hie arcfabisbop of Toalonse (since ftrchbishop of Seni| ancl 
now A cardinal) was appointed to the administration of the 
finances, soon after the dismission of Calonne. He was also 
made prime minister, an office that did not always exist in 
France. When this office did not exist, the chief of eadi of ^ 
principal departments transacted business immediately with 
the kbig ; but when the prime minister vas appointed, they did 
business only with him. The archbishop arrived to more state 
authority than any minister since the duke de Choiseuil, and the 
nation was strongly disposed in his favor; but by a line of con- 
duct scarcely to be accounted for, he perverted every opportunity, 
turned out a despot, and sunk into disgrace, and a ca^cdinaL 

The assembly of the notables having bix>ken up, the new 
minister sent the edicts for the two new taxes recommended by 
the assembly to the parliament, to be enregistered They of 
course came first before the parliament of Paris, who returned for 
answer: That with such a revenue as tlie nation then suppoi'Ud, 
the name of taoces ought not to be mentioned^ but for the purpose 
of red^tcitig them; and threw both the edicts out.* 

On this refusal, the' Parliament was ordered to Versailles, 
where in the usual form, the king held, what under the old 
government was called a bed of justice: and the two edicts 
were enregistereJ in presence of the parliament, by an order 
of state, in the manner mentioned, p. 58. On this, the parlia- 
ment immediately returned to Paris, renewed their session in 
form, and ordered the registering to be struck out, declaring 
that everything done at Versailles was illegal. All the mem- 
bers of parliament were then served with lettres de cachet, and 
exiled to Trois; but as they continued as inflexible in exile as 
before, and as vengeance did not supply the place of taxes, they 
were after a short time recalled to J&aris. 

The edicts were again tender^ to them, and the count 
d*Artois undertook to act as representative for the king. — For 
this purpose, he came from Versailles to Paris, in a train of 
procession; and the parliament was assembled to receive him. 
But show and parade had lost their influence in France; and 
whatever ideas of importance he might set off with, he had to 
return with those of mortification and disappointment On 
alighting from his carriage to ascend the steps of the parlia- 

"* Whrn the English minister, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances aj,'Rin 
\n the Kngiiah parliament, it vfo\iId be well tuat he noticed tuis as an ex- 
Ampia 
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ment house, the crowd (which was numerously collocted) threw 
out trite expressions, saying, " This is monsieur d'Artois, who 
wants more of our money to spend." The marked disapproba- 
tion which he saw, impressed him with apprehensions; and the 
word avx amies! (to ariiisf) was given out by the officer of the 
guard who attended him. It was so loudly vociferated, that it 
<.'choed through the avenues of the lioi.o i, and produced a tem- 
porary confusion: I was then standing in one of the apartments 
through which he had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting 
how wretched is the condition of a disrespected man. 

He endeavored to impress the parliament by gi'eat words, 
and opened his authority by saying, " The king, our lord and 
master." The parliament received him very coolly, and with 
their usual determination not to register the taxes; and in this 
manner the interview ended. 

After this a new subject took place. In the various debates 
and contests that arose between the court and the parliaments 
on the subject of taxes, the parliament of Paris at last declared 
that, although it had been customary for parliaments to enreg- 
ister edicts for taxes as a matter of convenience, the right 
belonged only to the states-general : and that, therefore, the par- 
liaments could no longer with propriety continue to debate on 
what it had not authority to act. The king, after this, came 
to Paris, and held a meeting with the parliament, in which he 
continued from ten in the morning till about six in the even- 
ing; atid, in a manner that appeared to proceed from him, as 
if unconsulted upon with the cabinet or the ministry, gave his 
word to the parliament that the states-general should be con- 
vened. 

But, after this, another scene arose, on a ground different 
from all the former. The minister and the cabinet were averse 
to calling the states-general: they well knew, that if the states- 
general were assembled, they themselves must fall ; and as the 
king had not mentioned any time^ they hit on a project calcu- 
lated to elude, without appearing to oppose. 

For this purpose the court set about making a sort of consti- 
tution itself: it was principally the work of M. Lamoignon, 
keeper of the seals, who afterwards shot himself. The arrange- 
ment consisted in establishing a body under the name of a cour 
pleniere, or full court, in which were invested all the power 
that the government might have occasion to make use ofc 
The persons composing this court wete to \)^TkSsai\ii3ai«^ Vr| \SiA 
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kin^; the oontsnded right of taxation was given up on the 
parx of the kinsr, and a new criminal code of laws, and Iitv 
proceedings, was suuetiiuted in the room of the former. The 
tLlii^, ill many poifrts, contained bett^T principles than those 
upon which cii*^ ifovernment had hitherto been administered; 
hur, with resp»*ft to the cour pleiiiere^ it was no other than a 
)ii<-iiiuiii rtiri>u:;h which despotism was to pass, without appear- 
ini: to a«.-: dir»-.;tlv tVi>m it.'ielf. 

The caMnet ii:il hi:rh expectations from their new contri- 
vance. The p«frsi)ii.s who were to compose the cour pltnien^ 
were ah*eailv nominat«;-l: and as it was necessary to carry » 
fair arip^rarance, many of the best characters in the nation were 
app^^'lnted among tiie numJ>er. It was to commence on the 8th 
of May, 17tS; but an opposition arose to it, on two gi*ound&— 
the one as to principle, the otlier as to form. 

On the ground of principle, it \ya8 contended, that govern- 
ment had not a right to alter itself; and that if the practice 
was once admitted it would grow into a principle, and be made 
a prrK^cdent for any future alterations the goyernment might 
wisli to establish; that the right of altering the goyernment 
was a national right, and not a right of goyernment. And on 
the ground of form it was contended that the coar pleniere was 
notJiing more than a large cabinet 

The tlien dukes de la Rochefoucault, Luxembourg, de Noailles, 
and many otliers, refused to accept the nomination, and strenu- 
ously opposed the whole plan. When the edict for establishing 
this new coui-t was sent to the parliaments to be enregistered, 
ujid put into execution, they resisted also. The parliament of 
Paris not only refused, but denied the authority; and the con- 
test renewotl itself between the p:irliament and the cabinet 
more strongly then ever. While the parliament was sitting in 
debate on this subject, the ministry ordered a regiiaent of sol- 
diers to surround the house, and form a blockade. The mem- 
bers «<3nt out for beds and provision, and lived as in a besiegecl 
citadel ; and as this had no effect, the commanding officer was 
orrlcred to enter the parliament house and seize them, which he 
did, an<l some of the piincipal members were shut up in differ- 
ent prisons. About the same time a deputation of persons 
arriv(Ml from the province of Britanny, to remonstrate against 
the establishment of the cour pleniere ; and those the archbishop 
went to the Bastile. But the spirit of the nation was not to be 
overcome] and it was so i\x\iy &^ii«AVA^ oi ^;^c^^ ^\x«a.^ sa^ound it 
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m] taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented itself 
ith keeping up a sort of quiet resistance, which effectually 
^^rthi-ew all the plans at that time formed against it. The 
f*oject of the cour pleniere was at last obliged to be given up, 
^cl the prime minister not long afterwai-ds followed its fate; 
^d M. Neckar was recalled into office. 

^he attempt to establish the cour pleniere had an effect upon 
^e nation which was not anticipated. It was a sort of new 
>nn of government, that insensibly served to put the old one 
Lit of sight, and to unhinge it from the superstitious authority 
B antiquity. It was government dethroning government ; and 
le old one, by attempting to make a new one, made a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of convening 
:\e states-general : and this gave rise to a new series of politics. 
'here was no settled form for convening the states-general; all 
:iat it positively meant was a deputation from what was then 
illed the clergy, the nobility, and the commons; but their 
umbers, or their proportions, had not been always the same, 
liey had been convened only on extraordinary occasions, the 
ist of which was in 1614; their members were then in equal 
roportions, and they voted by orders. 

It could not well escape the sagacity of M. Neckar, that the 
lode of 1614 would answer neither the purpose of the then 
Dvernment, nor of the nation. As matters were at that time 
rcumstanced, it would have been too contentious to argue upon 
ttything. The debates would have been endless upon privi- 
jges and exemptions, in which neither the wants of the govern- 
lent, nor the wishes of the nation for a constitution, would 
ave been attended to.' But as he did not choose to take the 
ecision upon himself, he summoned again the assembly of the 
otables, and referred it to them. This body was in general 
iterested in the decision, being chiefly of the aristocracy and 
16 high paid clergy ; and they decided in favor of the mode of 
614. This decision was against the sense of the nation, and 
Lso against the wishes of the court ; for the aristocracy opposed 
iself to both, and contended for privileges independent'of either, 
lie subject was then taken up by the parliament, who recom- 
lended that the number of the commons should be equal to the 
ther two; and that they should all sit in one house, and vote in 
ne body. The number finally determined on was twelve hun- 
red; six hundred to be chosen by the commons (and this was 
5SS then their proportion ought to have been when their worth 
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and consef]nonce i« con«ni1orecl on a national scale), three htm- 
i\vri\ l»y tlio flcruy, niul three hundred by the aristocracy; but 
^\ ith n'sp<»ct to tiie nimio of assembling tliemselves, whether to- 
L'i't'i«T or ai>art. or the manner in which they should vote, thoae 
ni:'.ttcrs wort' referred.* 

'V\\o eh'rtion that followed was not a contested election, but 
all iuiimat(\1 one. The candi<iates were not men, but princi- 
I'li'S. Soci«»tit's were fornie«l in Paris, and committees of co^ 
n»^nond»»nc«» and communication established throu<i:hout the 
nati*Mi, for the purpose of enli<;htening the people, and explain- 
in«» to tlifm the principles of civil government; and so orderly 
was the election conducted, that it did not give rise even to tli^ 
rumor of tumult 

The stAtes-«T*»neral were to meet at Versailles in April, 1789, 
but did not assemble till May. They located themselves in 
throe separate chambers, or rather the clergy and the aristo- 
cracy withdrew each into a separate chamber. The majority of 
tlh* aristocracy claimed what they call the privilege of voting as 
11 separate IhmIv, and of ginng their consent or their negative in 
tii:it manner ; and many of the bishops and high-beneiic«d clergy 
rlaimod the same privilege on the part of their order. 

The fi'^rsrUif (as they were called) disowueil any knowledge 
of artificial onlors and privileges; and they were not only reso- 



• Mr. B'.irVc {m\.\ I miist take the lil>ert.v of telling^ him that he is unac- 
iv.i n'ntt^ ■ xAith Fivnch affairs \. spoakinir ii}v»n this subject, says, ** The first 
t-iii.-' that struck me in oaHiui; the stati^s-jreneraL w.as ,a preat demrture from 
tilt' auiiriit riv.ii>e ;" ami ho s<>«>n after says. *' From the moment I irad the 
li>t. J Miw tliistijutly, and vt-vy neariy as it has happene^i, all that was to 
follow.'* Mr. Uurke cert-:r.nly did n«»t see all that w.i* to follow. I have 
f'^; :i\.vored to impress him, as well l>efore as after the states^neral met, 
tii.'.t t 101 e would l>o a m\>fiition : but was not able to make him see it, nei- 
tuK V would ho Iwlieve it. How then he could distinctly see all the narts, 
wlioji the whole w.as out of si»:ht. is beyoiid my comprehension. Ana with 
n^-pLCt to the ** departure fri^m the ancient ci^urse," l>esides the natural weak- 
ness (,f the remark, it shows th.at he is unacquainteii with circumstances. 
Tji«* departure was necessary, from the experience had upon it, that the an- 
ciejit ciurse was a \^sn\ one,' The states-general of 1614 were called at the 
c^immencement of the civil war in the minority of Louis XIIL ; but hy the 
c;a>h of arrancin^: them by «>nlers, they increased the confusion they were 
call ed t<^ com jK»se. The author of * * VIntriguf du Cahinct^^ (* * Intrigue of the 
Cabinet"), who wrote hefoT-e anv revolution was thought of in France, spcak- 
ine of the states-v^-eneral of 1(»14, says. **They held the pulilic in susjvMe 
ii\ - m. tilths, an«l i>y the questions a.vntited therein, and the hejit w:th which 




thf^ue du. CaiiiucL," vul. i. p. o'-^. 
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lute on this point but somewhat disdainful They began to 
consider aristocracy as a kind of fungus growing out of the 
corruption of society, that could not be admitted even as a 
branch of it; and from tlie disposition the aristocracy had 
shown, by upholding lettres de cachet, and in sundry other in- 
stances, it was manifest that no constitution could be formed 
by admitting men in any other character than as national men. 

After various altercations on this head, the tiers etat, or 
commons (as they were then called), declared themselves (on a 
motion made for that purpose by the Abbe Sieyes), " thk repre- 
sentatives OP THE nation; aoid that the two orders could be 
considered but as deputies of corporations, and could only liave 
a deliberative voice but t'-hen they assembled in a national cliar- 
acter, with the national representatives" This proceeding ex- 
tinguished the style of etats generaux or states general, and 
erected it into the style it now bears, that of Vassemblee nation- 
ale or national assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner : it was 
the result of cool deliberation, and concerted between the nar 
tional representatives and the patriotic members of the two 
chambers, who saw into the folly, mischief, and injustice of 
artificial privileged distinctions. It was become evident, that 
no constitution, worthy of being called by that name, could be 
established on anything less than a national ground. The aris- 
tocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the court, and 
affected the language of patriotism; but it opposed it as its 
rival (as the English barons opposed King Johii), and it now 
opposed the nation from the same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national representatives, as had 
been concerted, sent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite 
with them in a national character, and proceed to business. A 
majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parish priests, withdreiiv 
from the clerical chamber, and joined the nation; and forty-five 
from the other chamber joined in like manner. There is a sort 
of secret history belonging to this last circumstance, which is 
necessary to its exi)lanation : it was not judged prudent that all 
the patriotic members of the chamber, styling itself the nobles, 
should quit it at once ; and in consequence of this arrangement, 
they drew off by degrees, always leaving some, as well to rea- 
son the case, as to watch the suspected. In a little time, the 
numbers increased from forty-five to eighty, and soon after to a 
greater number; which with a majority oi \i\\a ^l«t^^ wvd tke 
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whole of the national rq)re8entatiye8y put the maloontentB in a 
▼erv diminutive condition. 

The king, who, very diiSbrent to the general class called hy 
that name, is a man of a good heart, showed himself disposed to 
recommend a union of the three chambers, on the ground the 
national assembly had taken; but the malcontents exerted 
themselves to pi-event it, and began now to have another pro- 
ject in view. Their numbers consisted of a majority of the 
aristociatical chamber, and a minority of the clerical chamber, 
chiefly of bishops and high beneticcd clergy; and these men 
were determined to put everything at issue, as well by strengtn 
as by 8ti*atagem. They had no objection to a constitution; but 
it must be such an one as themselves should dictate, and 
suited to their own views and particular situations. On the 
other hand, the nation disowned knowing anything of them bet 
as citizens, and was determined to shut out all such upstart prt - 
tensions. The more aristocracy appeared, the more it wa^ 
despised ; there was a visible imbecility and want of intellects 
in the majority, a sort of je ne aaia quoi, that while it affectci- 
to be more than citizen, was less than maru It lost grouivl 
more from contempt than from hatred: and was rather jeere«' 
at as an ass than dreaded as a lion. This is the general chai 
acter of aristocracy, or what are called nobles or nobility, oi 
rather no-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two thing.*- ; 
either to deliberate and vote by chambers (or orders), more 
especially on all questions respecting a constitution (by which 
the aristocratical chamber would have had a negative on any 
article of the constitution) or, in case they could not accomplish 
this object, to overthrow the national assembly entirely. 

To affect one or the other of these objects, they began now 
to cultivate a friendship with the despotism they had hitherto 
attempted to rival, and the count d'Artois became their chief. 
The king (who has since declared himself deceived into their 
measures) held, according to the old form, a bed ofjvstice, \v 
which he accorded to the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) 
upon several objects; but reserved the deliberation and vote 
upon all questions respecting a constitution to the three cham- 
bers separately. This declaration of the king was made against 
the advice of M. Neckar. who now began to perceive that lie 
was ;2:rowing out of fashion at court, and that another ministei 
wan in cojitemplation. 
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As the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet appar- 
ently kept up, though essentially destroyed, the national repre- 
sentatives, immediately after this declaration of the king, 
resorted to their chambers to consult on a protest against it; 
and the minority of the chamber (calling itself the nobles) who 
had joined the national cause, retired to a private house to con- 
sult in like manner. The malcontents had by this time con- 
certed their measures with the court, which count d'Artois 
nndertook to conduct; and as they saw, from the discontent 
'which the declaration excited, and the opposition making 
ngainst it, that they could not obtain a control over the in- 
tended constitution by a separate vote, they prepared them- 
selves for their final object — that of conspiring against the 
national assembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the national 
assembly was shut against them, and guarded by troops ; and 
the members were refused admittance. On this they withdrew 
to a tennis-ground in the neighborhood of Versailles, as the 
most convenient place they could find, and, after renewing their 
session, took an oath never to separate from each other, under 
any circumstances whatever, death excepted, until they had 
established a constitution. As the experiment of shutting up 
the house had no other effect than that of producing a closer 
connexion in the members, it was opened again the next day^ 
and the public business recommenced in the usual place. 

We now are to have in view the forming the new ministry, 
which was to accomplish the overthrow of the national assembly. 
But as force would be necessary, orders were issued to assemble 
thirty thousand troops, the command of which was given to 
Broglio, one of the newly-intended ministry, who was recalled 
from the country for this purpose. But as some management 
was necessary to keep this plan concealed till the moment it 
should be icady for execution, it is to this policy that a declar- 
ation made by the count d Artois must be attributed, and which 
is here proper to be introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the malcontents continued 
to resort to their chambers separate from the national assem- 
bly, that more jealousy would be excited than if they were 
mixed with it, and that the plot mignt be suspected. But as 
they had taken their ground, and now wanted a pretence for 
quitting it, it was necessary that one should be devised. This 
was effectually accomplished by & '^claration made by count 
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d'Artois, that ^^ if they took no part in the national assembJyf^ 
tlie life ofth*: kintj would be endangered/' on which thej quitted 
tlieir chain b(T.s and mixed with the assembly in one body. 

At t\m time this declaration was made, it was generallj 
troatcd as a piece of absurdity in the count d'Ai-tois, and calco- 
laU'd merely to relieve tlie outstanding members of the two 
chambers from the diminutive situation they' were put in; and 
if notliing more had followed, this conclusion would have been 
good. But as thiugs best explain themselves by events, tiiia 
apparent union was only a cover to the machinations that were 
secretly going on, and the declaration accommodated itself to 
answer that purpose. In a little time the national assemblj 
found itself surrounded by troops, and thousands daily arriving. 
On this a very strong declaration was made by the national 
assembly to the king, remonstrating on the impropriety of the 
measure, and demanding the reason. The king, who was not 
in the secret of this business, as himself afterwards declared, 
gave substantially for answer, that he had no other object in 
view^ than to preserve public tranquillity, which appeared to be 
much disturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled itsell 
M. Neckar and the ministry were displaced, and a new one 
formed of the enemies of the revolution ; and Broglio, with be- 
tween twenty-five and thiiiiy thousand foreign troops, was 
arrived to support them. The mask was now thrown offj and 
matters were come to a crisis. The event was, that in the 
space of three days, the new ministry and all their abbettors 
found it prudent to fly the nation ; the Bastile was taken, and 
Broglio and his foreign troops dispersed; as is already related 
in a former part of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances in the history of this 
short-lived ministry, and this brief attempt at a counter-revolu- 
tion. The palace of Versailles, where the court was sitting, 
was not more than four hundred yards distant from the hall 
where the national assembly was sitting. The two places were 
at this moment like the separate headquarters of two combatant 
enemies ; yet the court was as perfectly ignorant of the informa- 
tion which had arrived from Paris to the national assembly, as 
if it had resided at a hundred miles distance. The then marquis 
de la Fayette, who (as has been already mentioned) was chosen 
to preside in the national assembly on this particular occasion, 
named, by order of the a,asemViVy,\kc^^ «vxa<i'M8&\^^ deputations 
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to the king, on the day, and up to the evening on which the 
Bastile was taken, to inform and confer with him on the state 
of affairs; but the ministry, who knew not so much as that it 
was attacked, precluded all communication, and were solacing 
themselves how dexterously they had succeeded : but in a few 
hours the accounts arrived so thick and fast, that they had to 
start from their desks and run; some set off in one disgirisN 
and some in another, and none in their own character. Tiie/i 
anxiety now was to outride the news, lest they should be 
stopped, which, though it flew flast, flew not so fast as them- 
selves. 

It is worth remarking, that the national assembly neither 
pursued those fugitive conspirators, nor took any notice of 
them, nor sought to retaliate in any shape whatever. Occupied 
with establishing a constitution, founded on the rights of man 
and the authority of the people, the only authority on which 
government has a right to exist in any country, the national 
assembly felt none of those mean passions which mark the 
character of impertinent governments, founding themselves on 
theii* own authority, or on the absurdity of hereditary succession. 
It is the faculty of the human mind to become what it contem- 
plates, and to act in unison with its object. 

The conspiracy being thus dispersed, one of the first works 
of the national assembly, instead of vindicitive proclamations, 
as has been the case with other governments, published a declara- 
tion of the rights of man, as the basis on which the new consti- 
tution was to be built, and which is here subjoined. 

DeclaraUon of the rights of man and of citiaens: by ^ national 

assembly of France, 

" The representatives of the people of France, formed into a 
national assembly, considering that ignorance, neglect, or con- 
tempt of human rights, are the sole causes of public misfortunes, 
and corruptions of government, have resolved to set forth, in a 
solemn declaration, these natural, imprescriptible, and unalien- 
able rights: that this declaration being constantly present to 
the minds of the body social, they may be ever kept attentive to 
their rights and their duties: that the acts of the legislative 
and executive powers of government, being capable of being 
every moment compared with the^nd of political institutions, 
may be more respected: and siso, that the i\itwxe e\ai\£k& <^1 ^Ici^ 
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citizenfl; beiiijSf directed bj simple and inoonteatal ^a principki, 
mav alwavs tend to the maintenance of the con^Jtutioii and 
the general happinesB^ 

^ For these resisons the national aaaemhly doth recognize and 
declare, in the presence of the Supreme Being, and with the hope 
of his blessing and favor, the following sacred rights of men and 
of citizens : 

^ L Men are horn and always continue free and equal in 
respect of their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can only 
be founded on public utility. 

'* IL The end of all political associations is the preservation 
of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man; and these 
rights are liberty, property, security, and resistauce of oppres- 
aion. 

** IIL The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty: 
nor can any individual or anif bod*/ of men^ be entitled to any 
authority which is not expressly derived from it 

** IV. Political liberty consists in the power of doing what- 
ever does not injure another. The exercise of the natural ri;;hts 
of every man has no other limits than those which are necessary 
to secure to every ot/ter man the free exercise of the same 
rights; and these limits are determinable only by law. 

" V. The law ought to prohibit only actions hurtful to so- 
ciety. What is not prohibited by the law, sliould not be 
hindered , nor should any one be compelled to that which the 
law does not require. 

" VI. The law is an expression of the will of the community. 
All citizens have a right to concur, either personally, or by 
their representatives, in its formation. It shouJil be the same 
to all, whether it protects or punishes; and all being equal in 
its sight, are equally eligible to all honors, places, and employ- 
ments, according to their different abilities, without any other 
distinction than that created by their virtues and talents. 

" Vll. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in con- 
finement, except in cases determined by the law, and accorrling 
to the forms which it has prescribed. All who promote, solicit, 
execute, or cause to lie executed, arbitrary oixlers, oii<:^ht to l»« 
punished; and every citizen called upon or apprehended bv 
virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, and not rond <• 
himself culpable by resistance. 

** VIII. The law ought to impost* no other penalti's th^n 
$ucb as are absolute\y aiiOi g\\j\'^^*^\>' \\\2Kaei£&\\ss ; and no one 
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ought to be punished, but in virtue of a law promulgated before 
the offence and le^lly applied. 

*' IX. Every man being presumed innocent till he has been 
convicted, whenever his detention becon»es indispensable, all 
rigor to him, more than is necessary to secure his peraon, ought 
to be provided against by the law. 

" X. No man ought to be molested on account of his opin- 
ions, not even on account of his religious opinions, provided hia 
avowal of them does not disturb the public order established by 
the law. 

"XI. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and 
opinions being one of the most precious rights of man, every 
citizen may speak, write, and publish freely, provicJed he is re- 
sposible for the abuse of this liberty in cases determined by the 
law, 

" XIL A public force being necessary to give security to 
the rights of men and of citizens, that force is instituted for the 
benefit of the community, and not for the particular benefit of 
the persons with whom it is intrusted. 

"XIII. A common contribution being necessary for the 
support of the public force, and for defraying the other expenses 
of government, it ought to be divided equally among the mem- 
bers of the community, according to their abilities. 

" XIV. Every citizen has a light, either by himself or his 
representative, to a free voice in determining the necessity of 
public contributions, the appropriation of them, and their 
amount, mode of assessment, and duration. 

" XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its 
accents an account of their conduct 

**XVI. Every community in which a separation of powers 
and a security of rights is not provided for, wants a constitu- 
tion. 

" XVII, The right to property being inviolable and sacred, 
no one ought to be deprived of it, except in cases of evident 
public necessity legally ascertained, and on condition of a pre- 
vious just indemnity," 

Ohservatioru on (he dedaratimx of rights. 

The three first articles coraprohend in general terms the whole 
of a declaration of ri.i:hts ; all the succeeding articles either 
originate out of them, or follow ab ^.lucidaXvovia, '\l\y6 W}tL^^v5cw> 
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contain, and continue to preserve them pure : and the whole of 
&e declaration of rights is of more value to the world, and will 
io more good, than all the laws and statutes that have yet been 
Promulgated. 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the declaration 
t rights, we sec the solemn and majestic spectacle of a nation 
pening its commission, under the auspices of its Creator, to 
GEtablish a government; a scene so new, and so ti*anscendently 
xiequalled by anything in the European world, that the name 
£ a revolution is inexpressive of its character, and it rises into 

regeneration of man. What are the present governments of 
fiurope, but a sceiie of iniquity and oppression? What is that 
:f England ? Do not its own inhabitants say, it is a market 
^here every man has his price, and where corruption is common 
raffic, at the expense of a deluded people? No wonder, then, 
kat the French revolution is traduced Had it confined itself 
nerely to the destruction of flagrant despotism, perhaps Mr. 
3urke and some others had been silent. Their cry now is, "It 
las gone too far:" that is, gone too far for them. It stares cor- 
mption in the face, and the venal tribe are all alarmed. Their 
fear discovers itself in their outrage, and they are but publish- 
ng the groans of a wounded vice. But .from such opposition, 
:he French revolution, instead of suffering, receives homage. 
rhe more it is struck, the more sparks will it emit; and the fear 
Is, it will not be struck enough. It has nothing to dread from 
attacks. Truth has given it an establishment; and time will 
rec6rd it with a nan^e as lasting as its own. 

Having now traced the progress of the French revolution 
through most of its principal stages, from its commencement to 
the taking of the Bastile, and its establishment by the declaration 
of rights, I will close the subject with the energetic apostrophe 
of M. de la Fayette — May this great monument raised to Liberty y 
serve as a lesson to the oppressor^ cmd an example to the op- 
pressed! * 

* See p. 244 of this work. — N.B. Since the taking the Bastile, the occur 
rences have been published : but the matters recorded in this narrative are 
prior to that period, and some of them, as may easily be seen, oan be l«ut 
very little known* 

20 
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To preyent intermpting the argument in the preceding pMi 
of this work, or the narrative that follows it, I resen'ed aome 
observations to be thrown together into a miscellaneous chapter; 
by which variety might not be censured for confusion. Mr. 
Burke's book is all miscellany. His intention was to make an 
attack on the French revolution; but instead of proceeding with 
an orderly arrangement, he has stormed it with a mob of ideas, 
tumbling over and destroying one another. 

But this confusion and contradiction in Mr. Burke's book, is 
easily accounted for. When a man in any cause attempts to 
steer his course by anything else than some popular truth or 
principle, he is sure to be lost. It is beyond the compass of his 
capacity to keep all the parts of an argument together, and 
make them unite in one issue, by any other means than hav- 
ing his guide always in ^iew. Neither memory nor invention 
will supply the want of it. The former fails him, and the 
latter betrays him. 

Notwithstanding the nonsense, for it deserves no better 
name, that Mr. Burke has asserted about hereditary rights, 
and hereditaiy succession, and that a nation has not a right t^ 
form a government for itself, it happened to fall in his way to 
give some account of what government is. "Government," 
says he, " is a contrivance of human wisdom." 

Admitting that government is a contrivance of human wis- 
«lom, it must necessarily follow that hereditary succession and 
lioreditary rights (as they are called) can make no part of it, 
bt'cause it is impossible to make wisdom hereditary; and, on 
tlie other hand, tJtat cannot be a wise contrivance, which in its 
oi>fTation may commit the government of a nation to the 
wisdom of an idiot. The ground which Mr. Burke now takes 
is fatal to every part of his cause. The argument changes from 
hereditary rights to hereditary wisdom ; and the question is, 
who is the wisest man 1 He must now show that everyone in 
the line of hereditary succession was a Solomon, or his title is 
not good to be a king. What a stroke has Mr. Burke now 
made I to use a sailov'^ pYvT^^ Vv^ Ivas swabbed the deck, an«i 
scarcely left a name \e^\A<i m ^\v^ >^s>^ ^"^ Vyjv^v, ^\\4 W y> 
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mowed down and thinned the house of peers with a scythe aa 
formidable as death and time. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retort, 
sind he has taken care to guard against it, by making goverii- 
cnent to be not only a contrivance of human wisdom, but a 
fnonopoly of wisdom. He puts the nation as fools on one side, 
ind places his government of wisdom, all wise men of Gotham, 
:>n the other side; and he then proclaims, and says that ^^vieu 
have a right that their wants should he provided for by this 
misdom,^^ Having thus made proclamation, he next proceeds 
bo explain to them what their wards are, and also what their 
r^gJUs are. In this he has succeeded dexterously, for he makes 
blieir wants to be a want of wisdom; but as this is but cold 
c^oinfort, he then informs them, that they have a right (not to 
f\uy of the ii^isdom) but to be governed by it; and in order to 
impress them with a solemn reverence for this monopoly- 
government of wisdom, and of its vast capacity for all purposes, 
possible or inpossible, right or wrong, he proceeds with astro- 
logical, mysterious impoi'tance, to tell them its powera in these 
words — " The rights of raen in government are their advan- 
tages: and these are often in balances between differences of 
good; and in compromises sometimes between good and evif, 
and sometimes between evil and eviL Political reason is a 
computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing, morally and not metaphysically or matliematically, 
true moral demonsti-ations." 

As the wondering audience whom Mr. Burke supposes him- 
self talking to, may not understand all this jargon, I will under- 
take to be its interpieter. The meaning then, good people, of 
all this is, that government is governed by jvo principle whatever; 
that it can make evil good, or good evil, just aa it pleases. In 
shorty that government is arbitrary power. 

But there are some things which Mr. Burke has forgotten : 
1st, he has not shown where the wisdom originally came from; 
and, 2nd, he has not shown by what authority it first began to 
act. In the manner he introduced the matters, it is either 
government stealing wisdom, or wisdom stealing government. 
It is without an origin, and its powers without authority. In 
short, it is usurpation. 

Whether it be from a sense of shame, or from a conscious- 
ness of some radical defect in government necessary to be keijt 
out oi sight, or from both, or from Bome o\]\aftv c».\safc^\ >oxv^^x:- 
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fake not to determine; but so it is, that a monarchical reaMHwr 
nt.»v<»r traces government to its 80ui"ce. It is one of the ihilib^' 1 .'" 
^ftlts by wliich he may be known. A thousand years hence, I ;, 
those who shall live in America, or in France, wiU look bick I. 
with contemplative pride on the origin of their govemmentii 1^ 
and say, this was the toork of our glorious a^ncestors / But whit 
pan a monarchical talker say t What has he to exult inl 
Alas ! he has nothing. A certain something forbids him to 
look back to a beginning, lest some robber, or some Bohin 
Hood, should rise from the long obscurity of time, and say, 1 
am iJie origin. Hard as Mr. Burke labored under the regency 
bill and hereditary succession two years ago, and much as he 
dived for precedents, he still had not boldness enough to l>rin;; 
up William of Normandy and say, latere is tJie head of the /irf, 
there is the fonntmn of hoiior^ the son of a prostitute, and the 
plunderer of the English nation. 

The opinions of men, with respect to government, are chang- 
ing fast in all countries. The revolutions of America and 
France have thrown a beam of light over the world which 
reaches into man. The enormous expense of governments have 
provoked people to think by making them feel ; and when once 
the vail begins to rend, it admits i^ot of repair. Ignorance is 
of a peculiar nature ; once dispelled, it is impossible to re-es- 
tablish it. It is not originally a thing of it-self, but is only the 
absence of knowledge ; and though man may be kept ignorant, 
he cannot be made ignorant. The mind, in discovering truths, 
acts in the same manner as it acts through the eye in discover- 
ing an object ; when once any object has been seen, it is impos- 
sible to put the mind back to the same condition it was in before 
it saw itw Those who talk of a counter-revolution in France, 
show how little they undei*stand of man. There does not exist 
in the compass of language, an armngement of words to express 
so much as the means of effecting a counter-revolution. The 
means must be an obliteration of knowledge ; and it has never 
yet been discovered how to make a man unknow his knowledge, 
or wnthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is laboring in vain to stop the progress of know- 
ledge ; and it comes with the worse grace from him, as there is 
a certain transaction known in the city, which renders him sus- 
pected of being a pensioner in a fictitious name. This may ac- 
count for some strange doctrine he ha& advanced in his book, 
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^hich, tliongli he points it at the Revolution society, is effectu- 
Uj directed against the whole nation. 

"The king of England," says he, "holds his crown (for it 
loes not belong to the nation, according to Mr. Burke) in con- 
STtipt of the choice of the Revolution society, who have not a 
ingle vote for a king among them either individuaUy or coJ- 
sctiveli/ ; and his majesty's heirs, each in his time and order 
^iM come to the crown vAth the same contempt of their choice, 
i'\t\x "hich, his majesty has succeeded to that which he now 
rears.'' 

u.\.s to who is king of England or elsewhere, or whether there 
fs any at all, or whether the people choose a Cherokee chief, or 
- Hessian hussar for a king, is not a matter that I trouble my- 
elf about, be that to themselves ; but with respect to the doc- 
rine, so far as it relates to the rights of men and nations, it is 
LS abominable as anything ever uttered in the most enslaved 
sountry under heaven. Whether it sounds worse to my ear, 
yj not being accustomed to hear such despotism, than it does 
K) the ear of another person, 1 am not so well a judge of ; but 
)f its abominable principle, I am at no loss to judge. 

It is not the Revolution society that Mr. Burke means ; it 
s the nation, as well in its original^ as in its representative 
;haracter ; and he has taken care to make himself understood, 
3y saying, that they have not a vote either collectively or indiv- 
idually. The Revolution society is composed of citizens of all 
ienominations, and of members of both houses of parliament, 
ind consequently, if there is not a right to vote in any of the 
characters, there can be no right to any, either in the nation or 
Lu its parliament. This ought to be a caution to every country, 
flow it imports foreign families to be kings. It is somewhat 
3urious vo observe, that although the people of England have 
been in the habit of talking about the kings, it is always a 
foreign house of kings; hating foreigners, yet governed by 
Dhem. It IS now the house of Brunswick, one of the petty 
tribes of Germany. 

It has hitherto been the practice of the English parliaments, 
to regulate what was called the succession (taking it for grant- 
ed, that the nation then continued to accord to the form of an- 
nexing a monarchical branch to its government; for without 
this, the parliament could not have had authority to have sent 
3ither to Holland or to Hanover, or to impose a king upon a 
n&tioD against its will). And this inust\>e \i\Y^ \^xjiQ!?^>caK^Ha 
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which parliament can go upon the case ; but the right of the 
nation goes to the whole case, because it is the right of chang- 
ing the whole form of government. The right of a parliameBt 
is only a right in trust, a right bj delegation, and that but from 
a very small part of the nation ; and one of its houses has not 
even this. But th^ right of the nation is an original right, m 
universal as taxation. The nation is the paymaster of every- 
thing, and everything must conform to its general will. 

I remember taking notice of a speech in what is called th« 
English house of peera, by the then Earl of Shelbume, and 1 
think it was at the time he was minister, which is applicable to 
tliis case. I do not directly charge my memory with every 
particular ; but the words and the pui-port as nearly as I re- 
member, were these : that the form of yoveimnient was a matter 
wliolly at the will of a nation at all times : that if it chose a 
monarchical form, it had a right to liave it so, and if it after- 
wards chose to be a re]rublic, it luid a right to he a republic, and 
to say to a king, we have no l-onger any occasion for you. 

When Mr. Burke says that * his majesty's heirs and succes- 
sors, each in their time and order, will come to the crown with 
the same contempt of their choice with which his majesty has 
succeeded to that he wears," it is saying too much even to the 
humblest individual in the country ; part of whose daily labor 
goes towards making up the million sterling a-year which the 
country gives a person it styles a king. Government with in- 
solence, is despotism ; but when contempt is added, it becomes 
worse ; and to pay for contempt is the excess of slavery. This 
species of government comes from Germany ; and reminds me 
of what one of the Brunswick soldiers told me, who was taken 
prisoner by the Americans in the late war; "Ah!" said he, 
"America is a line free country, it is worth people's fighting for : 
I know the difference by knowing my own ; in my country, if 
the prince say, eat straw, we eat straw." — God help that coun- 
try, thought I, be it England or elsewhere, whose liberties arft 
to be protected by German principles of government and princes 
of Brunswick. 

As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of England, sometimes of 
Franco, and sonietinies of the world, and of government in 
g(;neral, it is difficult to answer his book without apparently 
niectiii;,' liiin on the .same ground. Although principles of 
govern ;i;: lit «uv ;;«3iif»)al subjt'cts. it is next to impossible, ii 
iiinny ci'"s, U) M".^i\vaW. \\\v»vv\ 'iw-iuv vVw \do.a of place and cj.- 
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umstance ; and the more so when ciixiuni stances are pat for 
arguments, whicli is frequently the case with Mr. Burke. 

In the former part of his book, addressing himself to the 
>eople of France, he says, ** No experience has taught us 
meaning the English), that in any other course or method than 
.hat of an Jiereditary crown^ can our liberties be regularly per- 
>etuated and preserved sacred as our hereditary rigJuJ* I ask 
VIr. Burke who is to take them away ? M. de la Fayette, in 
ipeaking of France, says, " For a nation to he free, it is suffici- 
int t/iat she wills it" But Mr. Burke represents England hs 
ivanting capacity to take care of itself ; and that its liberties 
uaust be taken care of by a king, holding it in " contempt." If 
Ebigland is sunk to tUis, it is preparing itself to eat straw, an 
in Hanover or in Brunswick- But besides the folly of the de- 
claration, it happens that the facts are all against Mr. Burke. 
It was by the government being hereditary^ that the liberties 
of the people were endangered. Charles I. and James II. are 
instances of this truth, yet neither of them went so far as to hold 
the nation in contempt 

As it is sometimes of advantage to the people of one country 
to hear what those of other countries have to say respecting it, 
it is possible that the people of France may learn something 
from Mr. Burke's book, and that the people of England may 
also learn something from the answers it will occasion. When 
nations fall out about freedom, a wide field of debate is opened. 
The argument commences with the rights of war, without its 
evils ; and as knowledge is the object contended for, the party 
that sustains the defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, as 
if it were some production of nature; or as if, like time, it had 
power to operate not only independently, but in spite of man ; 
or as if it were a thing or a subject universally consented to. 
Alas! it has none of those properties, but is the reverse of them 
all. It is a thing of imagination, the propriety of which is 
more than doubted, and the legality of which in a few years 
will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what 
general expressions can convey, it will be necessary to state the 
distiQCt heads under which (what is called) an hereditary crown, 
or, more properly speaking, an hereditary succession to the 
government of a nation, can be considered, which are, 

1st. The right of a particular family to establish itsell 
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2ncL The right of a nation to establish a particular lamilj. 

With respect to the first of these heads, that of a fiunily 
establishing itself with hereditary powers on its own authoritr. 
and independent of the consent of a nation, all men will concor 
in calling it despotism; and it would be trespassing on their 
understanding to attempt to prove it 

But the secmid head, that of a nation establishing a parti- 
cular family with hereditary powers, does not present itself as 
despotism on the first reflection ; but if men will permit a 
second reflection to take place, and carry that reflection forward 
but one remove out of their own persons to that of their off- 
spring, they will then see that hereditary succession becomes in 
its consequences the same despotism to others, which they repro- 
bated for themselves. It operates to preclude the consent of 
the succeeding generation, and the preclusion of consent is des- 
potism. When the person who at any time shall be in posses- 
sion of a government, or those who stand in succession to him, 
shall say to a nation, I hold this power in *' contempt" of jou, 
it signities not on what authority he pretends to say it It is 
no relief, but an aggravation to a person in slavery, to reflect 
that he was sold by his parent; and as that which heightens the 
criminality of an act cannot be produced to prove the legality 
of it, hereditary succession cannot be established as a legal 
thing. 

In order to arrive at a more perfect decision on this head, it 
will be proper to consider the generation which undertakes to 
establish a family with hereditary powers, separately from the 
generations which are to follow ; and also to consider the char- 
a('ter in which ih^ first generation acts with respect to succeeding 
generations. 

The generation which selects a person, and puts him at the 
head of its government, either with the title of king, or any 
other distinction, acts its own choice, be it wise or foolish, as a 
free agent for itself. The person so set up is not hereditary, 
but selected and appointed; and the generation who sets him 
up, does not live under an hereditary government, but under 
a government of its own choice and establishment. Were the 
generation who sets him up, and the person so set up, to live 
forever, it never could become hereditary succession: hereditary 
succession can only follow on death of the first parties. 

As therefore hereditary succession is out of the question with 
respect to the first genexsAioiv, v^-vi \\vju\'^ wor^ Vi <iousider the 
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character in which tJiat generation acts with respect to the com- 
mencing generation, and to all succeeding ones. 

It assumes a character, to which it has neither right nor title. 
It changes itself from a legislator to a testator, and affects to 
make its ^ill, which is to have operation after the demise of the 
makers, to bequeath the government; and it not only attempts 
to bequeath, but to establish on the succeeding generation a 
new and different form of government under which itself lived. 
Itself, as is before observed, lived not under an hereditary 
government, but under a government of its own choice and 
irstablishment ; and it now attempts by virtue of a will and 
testament (and which it has not authority to make), to take 
from the commencing generation, and all future ones, the rights 
and free agency by which itself acted. 

But exclusive of the right which any generation has to act 
collectively as a testator, the objects to which it applies itself in 
this case, are not within the compass of any law, or of any will 
ov testament. 

The rights of men in society, are neither devisable, nor trans- 
ferable, nor annihilable, but are descendable only ; and it is not 
in the power of any generation to intercept finally, and cut off 
the descent. If the present generation or any other, are dis- 
posed to be slaves, it does not lessen the right of the succeediug 
generation to be free: wrongs cannot have a legal descent. 
When Mr. Burke attempts to maintain that the English nation 
did, at the revolution oj 1688, inost solemnly renounce and abdi- 
cate their rights for themselves, and Jor all tJieir posterity for 
ever^ he speaks a language that merits not reply, and which can 
only excite contempt for his prostitute principles, or pity for 
his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary succession, as growing out of 
the will and testament of some former generation, presents 
itself, it is an absurdity. A cannot make a will to take from 
B his property, and give i to C; yet this is the manner in 
which (what is called^ hereditary succession by law, operates. 
A certain former generation made a will to take away the rights 
of the commencing generation and all the future ones, and con- 
vey those rights to a third person, who afterwards comes for- 
ward, and tells them, in Mr. Burke's language, that they have 
no rights, that their rights are already bequeathed to him, and 
that he will govern in contempt of them. From such principles, 
?vnd such ignorance, good Lord deliver t\ie 'wotV^X 
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Bat, after all, what is this metaphofTy called a crown, oi 
rather, what is monarchy t Is it a thing, or is it a name, or is 
it a fraud ? Is it a ** contrivance of human wisdom," or human 
craft, to obtain money from a nation under specious pretences? 
Is it a thing necessary to a nation t If it is^ in what does that 
necessity consist, what service does it perform, what is its busi- 
ness, and wliat are its merits t Doth the virtue consist in the 
metaphor, or in the mant Doth the goldsmith that makes the 
crown, make the virtue also t Doth it opeitite like Fortunatus's 
wishing cap, or Harlequin's wooden sword t Doth it make a 
man a conjurer 1 In fine, what is iti It appears to be a some- 
thing going much out of fsi^hion, falling into ridicule, and 
rejected in some countries both as unnecessary and expensive. 
In Amei-ica it is considered as an absurdity, and in France it 
has so far declined, that the goodness of the man, and the res- 
pect for his personal character, are the only things that preserve 
the appearance of its existence 

If government be what Mr Burke describes it, " a contriv- 
ance of human wisdom/' I might ask him, if wisdo^n was at 
such a low ebb in England, that it was become necessary to im- 
port it from Holland and from Hanover ? But I will do the 
country the justice to say, that that was not the case; and even 
if it was it mistook the cargo. The wisdom of every country, 
when properly exerted, is sufficient for all its purposes: and 
there could exist no more real occasion in England to have 
sent for a Dutch stadtliolder, or a German elector, than there 
was in America to have done a similar thing. If a country 
does not understand its own affigiirs, how is a foreigner to under- 
stand them, who knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its 
language ] If there existed a man so transcendently wise above 
all others, that his wisdom was necessary to instruct a nation, 
some reason might be offered for monarchy; but when we cast 
our eyes about a country, and observe how every part under- 
stands its own affairs; and M'^hen we look around the world, 
and see that of all men in it, the race of kings are the most in- 
significant in capacity, our reason cannot fail to ask us — ^Wbat 
are those men kept for? 

If there is anything in monarchy which we people of America 
do not understand, I wish Mr. Burke would be so kind as to 
inform us. I see in America, a jjovei-nment extending over a 
country ten times as larire as Eii<^la:u], and conducted with 
ri'guliiiily for a fv)illct\\ \ v.vt oi vUvi v^-s^y^uv^ wliit.'i government 
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oosts in England. If I ask a man in America, if he wants a 
king, he retorts, and asks me if I take him for an idiot. How 
is it that this difference happens: are we more or less wise than 
others ? I see in America the generality of the people living in 
a style of plenty unknown in monarchical countries; and I see 
that the principle of its government, which is that of the equaf 
rights qfmanj is making a rapid progress in the world. 

If monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up anywhere ? 
And if a necessary thing, how can it be dispensed with ? That* 
civU government is necessary, all civilized nations will agree in ; 
but civil government is republican government. All that part 
of the government of England which begins with the office of 
constable, and proceeds through the department of ma^istm'^e, 
quarter-session, and general assize, including the trial by jury, 
is republican govenmicnt. Nothing of monarchy appears in 
any part of it, except the name whicli William the Conoueror 
imposed upon the English, that of obliging them to call hink 
'* their sovereign lonl the king." 

It IS easy lo conoeivc, that a band of interested men, such as 
placemen, piMisIoncifc;, lords of the bed-chamber, lords of tlie 
kitchen, lords <>f fhe necessary -house, and the Lord knows what 
besides, can fin i i?> niany reasons for monarchy as their salaries, 
paid at the erpt'!i«'i v^f the country, amount to ; but if I ask the 
farmer, ihe niauufmturer, the merchant, the tradesman, and 
down through all iho occupations of life to the common laborer, 
what service monarchy is to him, he can give me no answer. If 
I ask him what monarchy is, he believes it is something like a 
sinecure. 

Notwithstanding the taxes of England amount to almost 
seventeen millions a-year, said to be for the expenses of govern- 
ment, it is still evident that the sense of the nation is left to 
govern itself, and does govern itf^clf by magistrates and juries, 
almost at its own charg»», ou republican principles, exclusive of 
the expense of laxeu. The salaries of the judges are almost the 
only charge thaiii* f;ai«l out of the revenue. Considering that 
all the internal government is executed by the people, the taxes 
of England ought to be the lightest of any nation in Europe; 
instead of which, they are the contrary. As this cannot be ac- 
counted for on the score of civil government, the subject 
necessarily extends itself to the monarchical part. 

When the people of England sent for George I. (and it woidd 
puzzle a wiser man than Mr. Burke to discover for what he 
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could be wanted, or wliat service he could render) they oughi t 
at least to have conditioned for the abandonment of HanoTcr- 
Besides the endless German intrigues that must follow from a 
German elector^s being king of England, there is a natural im- 
possibility of uniting in the same person the principles of freedom 
and the principles of despotism, or, as it is called in England, 
arbitrary power. A German elector is, in his electoi-ate, a 
despot: how then should it be expected that he should be at- 
tached to principles of liberty in one country, while his interest 
in another was to be supported by despotism 1 The union can- 
not exist; and it might easily have been foreseen, that German 
electors would make German kings, or in Mr. Burke's words, 
would assume government with " contempt" The English have 
been in the liabit of considering a king of England only in 
the character in which he appears to them; whereas the same 
person, while the connexion lasts, has a home-seat in another 
country, the interest of which is at variance with tijeir own, 
and the principles of the government in opposition to each 
other. To such a person England will appear as a town resid- 
ence, and the electorate as the estate. The English may wish, 
as I believe they do, success to the principles of liberty in 
France, or in Germany; but a German elector trembles fortho 
fate of despotism in his electorate ; and the duchy of JMecklen- 
burg, where tlie present queen's family governs, is under the 
same wretched state of arbitrary power, and the people in 
slavish vassalage. 

There never was a time when it became the Englisli to watch 
continental intrigues more circumspectly tlian at the present 
moment, and to distinguish the politics of the electorate from 
politics of the nation. The revolution of France lias entirely 
changed the ground with respect to England and France, as 
nations: but the German despots, with Prussia at their head, 
are combining against liberty, and the fondness of Mr Pitt for 
office, and the interest which all his family connexions have ob- 
tained, do not give sufficient security against this intrigue. 

As everything which passes in the world becomes matter for 
history, I will now quit this subject, and take a concise review 
of the state of parties and politics in England, as Mr. Burke 
has done in France. 

Whether the present reign commenced with contempt, I leave 

to -\Ir. Burke: certain, however it is, that it had strongly that 

appearance. The animosity ol t\kft ^\\^\^ \^s^.\A.Q,^^/A. x^ vev^ 
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^j!?^ remembered, ran high: and, had the true principles of 

.. ?^y been as well understood then as they now promise to be, 

^^ probable the nation would not have patiently submitted to 

P ^uch. George I. and II. were sensible of a rival in the remains 

* the Stuarts: and as they could not but consider themselves 

J^ standing on their good behavior, they had prudence to keep 

/^^ir German principles of government to themselves; but as 

*'^e Stuart family wore away, the prudence became less neces- 

The contest between rights, and what were called prerogative?^ 
^ntinued to heat the nation till some time after the conclusion 
^f the American revolution, when all at once it fell a calm, exe- 
cration exchanged itself for applause, and court popularity 
sprung up like a mushroom in the night. 

To account for this sudden transition, it is proper to observe, 
that there are two distinct species of popularity ; the one ex- 
cited by merit, the other by resentment. As the nation had 
formed itself into two parties, and each was extolling the 
merits of its parliamentary champions, for and against the pre- 
rogative, nothing could operate to give a more general shock than 
an immediate coalition of the champions themselves. The parti- 
sans of each being thus suddenly left in the lurch, and mutually 
heated with disgust at the measure, felt no other relief than in 
uniting in a common execration against both. A higher stim- 
ulus of .resentment being thus excited than what the contest 
on prerogatives had occasioned, the nation quitted all former 
objects of rights and wrongs, and sought only that of gratifica- 
tion. — The indignation at the coalition so ejffectually superseded 
the indignation agafnst the court, as to extinguish it: and 
without any change of principles on the part of the court, the 
same people who had reprobated its despotism, united with it, 
to revenge themselves on the coalition parliament The case 
was not, which they liked best — but, which they hated most; 
and the least hated passed for love. The dissolution of the 
coalition parliament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the 
resentment of the nation, could not fail to be popular; and 
from hence arose the popularity of the court. 

Transitions of this kind exhibit to us a nation under the 
government of temper, instead of a fixed and steady principle ; 
and having once committed itself, however rashly, it feels itself 
urged along to justify by continuance its first proceeding. 
Measures, which at other times it would censure^ it now ap- 
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proT«B» mnd aeti panoasion upon itself to suffocate its judgment 

On the retnni of a new parliament, the new minister, Mr. 
Pitt» found himself in a secure majority; and the nation gave 
him creilit, not out of regard to himself, but because it had 
resolved to do it out of resentment to another. He introduced 
himself to public notice by a proposed reform of parliament, 
which in its operation would have amounted to a public justi- 
6cation of corruption. The nation was to be at the expense of 
buying up the rotten boroughs, whereas it ought to punish the 
persons who deal in the traffic. 

Passing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch business, and 
the million a-year to sink the national debt, the matter which 
is most prominent, is the affair of the regency. Never, in the 
course of my observation, was delusion more successfully acted, 
nor a nation more completely deceived. But, to make this ap- 
pe,ir. it will be necessary to go over the circumstances. 

Mr. Fox had ^stated in the house of commons, that the prince 
of Wales, as heir in succession, had a right in himself to assume 
the government This was opposed by Mr. Pitt; and, so far 
as the opposition was confined to the doctrine, it was just. 
But the principles which Mr. Pitt maintained on the contrary 
side, were as bad, or worse, in their extent than those of Mr. 
Fox ; because they went to establish an aristocracy over the 
nation, and over the small representation it has in the house 
of commons. 

Whether tlie English form of government be good or bad, is 
not in this case the question ; but, taking it as it stands, without 
res^ard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt ^as further from the 
point than Mr. Fox. 

It is supposed to consist of three parts; while, therefore, the 
nation is disposed to continue this form, the parts have a rm- 
iioiial standing, independent of each other, and are not the 
creatures of each other. Had Mr. Fox passed through parlia- 
ment, and said, that the person alluded to claimed on the 
ground of the nation, Mr. Pitt must then have contended for 
(what he called) the right of the parliament, against the right 
of the nation. 

By the appearance which the contest made, Mr. Fox took 
the hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary ground ; 
but the fact is, they both took hereditary ground, and Mr. 
Pitt took the worst oi tW two. 

AViiat is called the yiaTWamexvt, \a insAft m^ ^\ \.^^ V'csviSRa.v 
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one ct which is more hereditary, and more beyond the control 
of the nation, than what the crown (as it is called) is supposed 
to be. It is an hereditary aristocracy, assuming and asserting 
indefeasible, irrevocable rights and authority, wholly indepen- 
dent of the nation. Where then was the merited popularity 
of exalting this hereditary power over another hereditary power 
less independent of the nation than what itself assumed to be, 
and of absorbing the rights of the nation into a house over 
which it has neither election nor control 1 

The general impulse of the nation was right; but it acted 
without reflection. It approved the opposition made to the 
right set up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was 
supporting another indefeasible right, more remote from the 
nation in opposition to it. 

With respect to the house of commons, it is elected but by a 
small part of the nation; but were the election as universal 
as taxation, which it ought to be, it would still be only the 
organ of the nation, and cannot possess inherent rights. When 
the national assembly of France resolves a matter, the resolve 
is made in right of the nation; but, Mr. Pitt, on all national 
questions, so far as they refer to the house of commons, absorbs 
the right of the nation into the organ, and makes the organ 
into a nation, and the nation itself into a cipher. 

In a few words, the question on the regency was a question 
on a million a-year, which is appropriated to the executive de- 
partment: and Mr. Pitt could not possess himself of any man- 
agement of this sum, without setting up the supremacy of 
parliament; and when this was accomplished, it was indifferent 
who should be regent, as he must be regent at his own cost. 
Among the curiosities which this contentious debate afforded, 
was that of making the great seal into a king; the affixing of 
which to an act, was to be royal authority. If, therefore, royal 
authority is a great seal, it consequently is in itself nothing; 
and a good constitution would be of infinitely more value to the 
nation, than what the three nominal powers, as they now 3ta,nd 
are worth. 

The continual use of the word constitution in the English 
parliament, shows that there is none; and that the whole is 
merely a form of government without i constitution, and con- 
stituting itself with what powers it pltases. If there was a 
constitution, it certainly would be referred to; and the debate 
oji any constitutioual point would tf^m\vnaAfc \y^ y'^q^n^ss^n.^ "^^xfe 
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coTistituHon. One member says, this is constitutfonal; an- 
other says, that is constitutional — To day it is one thing; to- 
morrow it is something else — while the maintaining the debate 
proves there is none. Co»;stitiition is now the cant word of 
parliament, turning itself to the ear of the nation. Formerly 
it was the universal supremacy and tlie omnipotenre of parlior 
ment. But since the progress of liberty in France, those 
phrases have a despotic harshness in their note *, and the Eng- 
lish parliament has caught the fashion from the national 
assembly, but without the substance, of speaking of a consti- 
tution. 

As the present generation of people in England did not 
make the government, they are not accountable foi any of its 
defects ; but that sooner or later it must come into their hands 
to undergo a constitutional reformation, is as certain as that 
the same thing has happened in France. -If France, with a 
revenue of nearly twenty-four millions sterling, with an extent 
of rich and fertile country above four times larger than Eng- 
land, with a population of twenty-four millions of inhabitants 
to support taxation, with upwards of ninety millions sterling 
of gold and silver circulating in the nation, and with a debt 
less that the present debt of England — still found it necessary, 
from whatever cause, to come to a settlement of its affairs, it 
solves the problem of funding for both countries. 

It is out of the question to say how long what is called the 
English constitution has lasted, and to argue from thence how 
long it is to last; the question is how long can the funding 
system last 1 It is a thing but of modem invention, and has 
not yet continued beyond the life of a man ; yet, in that short 
.ipace, it has so far accumulated that, together with the current 
expenses, it requires an amount of taxes at least equal to the 
whole landed rental of the nation in acres, to defray the annual 
expenditures. That a government could not always have gone 
on by the same system which has been followed for the last 
seventy years, must be evident to every man; and for the same 
reason it cannot always go on. 

The funding system is not money; neither is it, properly 
speaking, credit. It, in effect, creates upon paper the sum 
which it appears to borrow, and lays on a tax to keep the 
imaginary capital alive by the payment of interest, and sends 
the annuity to market, to be sold for paper already in circu- 
hilioiL If any credit is ^\vfeia., '\t \^ ^q \Xv^ <k\s^<isition of the 
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people to pay the tax, and not to the government whicli lays it 
on. When this disposition expires, what is supposed to be the 
credit of government expires v. ith it. The instance of France, 
under the former government, shows that it is impossible to 
compel the payment of taxes by force, when a whole nation is 
determined to take its stand upon that ground. 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, statrs 
the quantity of gold and silver in France at about eighty-eight 
millions sterling. In doing this he has, I presume, divided by 
the difference of exchange, instead of the standard of twenty- 
four livres to a pound sterling; for M. Neckar's statement, 
from which Mr. Burke's is taken, is two thousand two hundred 
millions of livres^ which is upwards of ninety-one millions and 
a half sterling. 

M. Neckar, in France, and Mr. George Chalmers, of the office 
of trade and plantation in England, of which Lord Sawkesbury 
is president, published nearly about the same time (1786) an 
account of the quantity of money in each nation, from the re- 
turns of tho mint of each nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the 
returns of the English mint at the Tower of London, states the 
quantity of )noney in England, including Scotland and Ireland, 
to be twenty millions sterling.* 

M. Necknrt says that the amount of money in France, re- 
coined from the old coin which was called in, was two thousand 
five hundred millions of livres (upwards of one hundred and 
four millions sterling), and, after deducting for waste, and what 
may be in the West Indies, and other possible circumsta,nces, 
states the circulating quantity at home to be ninety-one 
millions and a half sterling; but, taking it as Mr. Burke has 
put it, it is sixty-eight millions more than the national quantity 
in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be under this 
sum, may at once be seen from the state of the French revenue, 
without referring to the records of the French mint for proofs. 
The revenue of France prior to the revolution was nearly 
twenty-four millions sterling; and as paper had then no exist- 
ence in France, the whole revenue was collected upon gold and 
silver; and it would have been impossible to have collected 
such a quantity of revenue upon a less national quantity than 

* See "Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain," by Geo. 
Chalmers. 

f dee "Administration of the Finances of Franoei** yoL iii., by M. Neckar. 
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BiL Neokar has itated. Before the establishment of paper h 
England, the rerenne was about a fourth part of the m^idnal 
aniouut of gold and silver, as may be known by referring to 
the revenue prior to \ig William, and the quantity of money 
stated to be in the naXon at that time, which was nearly as 
much as it is now. 

It can be of no real service to a nation, to impose upon itsel!, 
or to permit itself to be imposed upon; but the prejudices of 
some, and the imposition of others, have always represented 
France as a nation possessing but little money, whereas the 
quantity is not only more than four times what the quantity 
is in England, but is considerably greater on a proportion of 
numbers. To account for this deficiency on the part of Eng- 
land, some reference should be had to the English system of 
funding. It operates to multiply paper, and to substitute it in 
the room of money, in various shapes; and the more paper is 
multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded to export the 
specie; and it admits of a possibility (by extending it to small 
notes) of increasing paper, till there is no money left 

I know this is not a pleasant subject to English readers; but 
the matters I am going to mention are so important in them- 
selves, as to require the attention of men interested in money 
transactions of a public nature. There is a circumstance stated 
by M. Neckar, in his treatise on the administration of ***** 
finances, which has never been attended to in England, t 
which forms the only basis whereon to estimate the quantity 
of money (gold and silver) which ought to be in every nation 
in Europe, to preserve a relative proportion with other nations. 

Lisbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) gold 
and silver from South America are imported, and which after- 
wards divides and spreads itself over Europe by means of com- 
merce, and increases the quantity of money in all parts of 
Europe. If, therefore, the amount of the annual importation 
into Europe can be known, and the relative proportion of the 
foreign commerce of the several nations by which it is distribut- 
ed can be ascertained, they give a rule, sufficiently true, to 
ascertain the quantity of money which ought to be found in any 
nation at any given time. 

M. Neckar shows from the registers of Lisbon and Cadiz, 
that the importation of gold and silver into Europe, is five mil- 
lions sterling annually. He has not taken it on a single year, 
but on an average of fifteen succeediii2f v<»ars, from 1763 to 
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1777, both inclusive: in which time the amoant was one thou- 
sand eight hundred million liyres, whioh is seventy-five millions 
sterling.* 

From the commencement of the Hanover succession in 1714, 
to the time Mr. Chalmers published, is seventy -two years ; and 
the quantity imported into Europe, in that time, would be three 
hundred and sixty millions sterling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Britain be stated at a sixth 
part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe amounts to 
(which is probably an inferior estimation to what the gentle- 
men at the exchange would allow), the proportion which Britain 
should draw by commerce, of this sum, to keep herself on a pro- 
portion with the rest of Europe, would be also a sixth part, 
which is sixty millions sterling; and if the same allowance for 
waste and accident be made for England, which M. Neckar 
makes for France, the quantity i*emaining after these deduc- 
tions, would be fifty-two millions, and this sum ought to liave 
been in the nation (at the time Mr. Chalmers published) in 
addition to the sum which was in the nation at the commence- 
ment of the EJAnover succession, and to have made in the whole 
at least sixty-six millions sterling ; instead of which there were 
but twenty millions, which is forty-six millions below its pro- 
portionate quantity. 

As the quantity of gold and silver imported into Lisbon an i 
Cadiz is more easily ascertained ^han that of any commodity :m- 
ported into England; and as thf yaantity of money coined at 
the Tower of London is still more positively known, the leading 
facts do not admit of a controversy. Either, therefore, the 
commerce of England is unproductive of profit, or the gold and 
silver which it brings in, leak continually away by unseen 
means, at the average rate of about three-quarters of a million 
a-year, which in the course of seventy-two years, accounts for 
the deficiency; and its absence is supp^^ed by paper. t 

* Administration of the Finances of France, -ol. iii. 

f Whether the English oommerce does not bring in money, or whether ^ % 
government sends it out after it is brought in^ is a m !;ter which the paiUes 
concerned can best explain ; but that the deficiency ex'stit is not in the power 
of either to disprove. While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. 
'Chalmers, and others, were debating whether the quantity of money was 
greater or less than at the revolution, the circumstance was not adverted to, 
that since the revolution there cannot have been less than four hundred mil- 
Hnna steeling imported into Europe ; and therefore the quantity in England 
(•;■ 'it at least to have been four times ^eater than it was at the revolution* 
(«> ..e on a proportion wiUi Europe. What England is now doing by paperi 
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-The revolution of France is attended with many novel dr- 
i-uuistances, not only in the political sphere, bnt in the circle of 
money transactions. Among others, it shows that a govern- 
iiient may l>e in a state of insolvency, and a nation rich. So 
liiT as the fact is confmefl to the late government of France, it 
was insolvent; because the nation would no longer support itB 
extravagance and therefore it could no longer suppport itself— 
hut with respect to the nation all the means existed. A govern- 
ment may be said to be insolvent every time it applies to a nation 
to discharge its arrears. The insolvency of the late government 
of France, and the present government of England, differed in no 
other respect than as the disposition of the people differ. The 
people of France refused their aid to the old government, and the 
people of England submit to taxation without inquiry. Wliat is 
called the crown in England has been insolvent several times; 
the last of which, publicly known, was in May, 1777, when it 

18 what she should have been able to do by solid money, if trold and silver 
had come into the nation in the proportion it oueht, or had not been sent 
out ; and she is endeavoring to restore by paper the balance she has lost by 
money. It is certain, that the gold and silver which arrive annuiJly in the 
register-ships to Spain and Portugal, do not remain in those countries. 
Taking the value half in gold and half in silver, it is about four hundred tons 
annually : and from the number of ships and galleons employed in the trade 
of bringing those metals from South America to Portug^ and Spain, the 
quantity sufficiently proves itself, without referring tu the registers. 

In the situation England now is, it is impossible she can increase in money. 
High taxes not only lessen the property of the individuals, but they lessen 
also the monev capital of the nation, by inducing smuggling, which can only 
be carried on by gold and silver. By the politics which the British govern- 
ment have carried on with the inlana powers of Germany and the continent, 
it has made an enemy of all the maritime powers, and is therefore obliged 
to keep up a large navy : but though the navy is built in England, the naval 
stores must be purchased from abroad, and that from -countries where the 
greatest part must be paid for in gold and silver. Some fallacious mmnrs 
nave been set afloat in England to induce a belief of money, and, among 
others, that of the French refugees bringing great quantities. The idea is 
ridiculous. The general part of the money in France is silver ; and it woulil 
take upwards of twenty of the largest broad wheel wagons, with ten h.irses 
each, to remove one million sterling of silver. Is it then to be supposed, 
that a few people fleeing on horseback or in post-chaises, in a secret manner, 
and having the French custom-house to pass, and the sea to cross, could 
bring even a sufficiency for their own expenses? 

When millions of money are spoken of, it should be recoUected, that such 
sums can only accumulate in a country by slow d^rees, and a long proces- 
sion of time. The most frugal system that England could now adopt, would 
not recover in a century the balance she has lost in money since the com- 
mencement of the Hanover succession. She is seventy millions beliiiid 
France, and she must be, in some considerable proportion, behind every 
country in Europe, because the returns of the English mint do not show $ii 
increase of money, while the registers of Lisbon and Cadiz show an European 
iucrwue of between three and tout \i\uiVAX«d m^vQ>\x% ^vaxUvu^. 
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applied to the nation to discharge upwards of £000,000 privato 
debts, which otherwise it could not pay. 

It was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all those who 
were unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the 
French nation with the French government. The French na- 
tion, in effect, endeavored to render the late governniont insol- 
vent, for the purpose o: taking government int) its o.vn hands: 
and it reserved its means for the support of tlie new govern- 
ment. In a country of sucli v.ist extent and po;Hilation as 
France, the natural means cannot be v/anting; and tlio political 
means appear the instant the nation is disposed to p.rmit tliem. 
Wiien Mr. Bui'ke, in a speech last winter in the British parlia- 
ment, cast his eyes over the inaj) of Europe, and saw a chafim 
that once was France, he talked like a dreamer of dreams. Tlit^ 
same natural France existed as before, and all the Jiatural 
means existed with it. The only chasm was that wLi .-h the 
extinction of despotism had left, and which v/as to be lilled up 
witii a constitution more formidable in resources than the power 
which had expired. 

Althouirh the Fi'onch nation renrlered ^he late j[i:overnraent 
insolvent, it did not permit the in solvency to act towards the 
credicors; and the creditors considerijii? tlie nation as tlie real 
paymaster, and the government only as tlie agent, rested them- 
selves on the nation in preference to the goveri)mont. This 
appears greatly to disturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal 
to the policy by which governments have supposed themselves 
secure. They have contracted debt?, with a view of attaching 
what is called the monied interest of a nation to their support; 
but the example in France shows that the permanent security 
of the creditor is in the nation, and not in the government; and 
that in all possible revolutions that may happen in govern- 
ments, the means are always with the nation, and the natioi. 
always in existence. Mr. Burke argues that the creditors 
ought to have abided the fate of the government which they 
trusted; but the national assembly considered thera as the 
creditors of the nation, not of the government — of the master, 
and not of the steward. 

Notwithstandtng the late government could not discharge the 
current expenses, the present government has paid off a great 
part of the capital. This has been accomplished by two means, 
the one by lessening the expenses of the government, and the 
other by the sale of the monastic and ecc;l^a\^\AB^\^\A'^^^^yi>^R»wx 
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The devotees and penitent debauchees, extortioners and misers 
of former days, to ensure themselves a better world than that 
they were about to leave, had bequeathed immense property iu 
trust to the pnesthood for pioris uses; and the priesthood kept 
it for themselves. The national assembly has ordered it to be 
sold for the good of the whole nation, and the priesthood to be 
decently pi-ovided for. 

In consequence of the revolution, the annual interest of the 
debt of France will be reduced at least six millions sterling, by 
paying off upwards of one hundred millions of the capita!; 
which, with lessening the former expenses of government at 
least three millions, will place France in a situation worthy the 
imitation of Europe. 

Upon a whole review of the subject, how vast is the contrast! 
While Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bankruptcy in 
France, the national assembly have been paying off the capital 
of the national debt; and while taxes have increased nearly a 
million a-year in England, they have lowered several millions 
a-year in France. Not a word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. 
Pitt said about French affairs, or the state of the French finan- 
ces, in the present session of parliament. The subject begins to 
be too well understood, and imposition serves no longer. 

There is a general enigma running through the whole of Mr. 
Burke's book. He writes in a rage against the national as- 
sembly : but what is he enraged about ? If his assertions were 
as true as they are groundless, and if France, by her revolution, 
had annihilated her power, and become what he calls a chasm^ 
it might excite the grief of a Frenchman (considering himself 
as a national man), and provoke his rage against the national 
"^assembly; but why should it excite the rage of Mr. Burke 1 
Alas ! It is not the nation of France that Mr. Burke means, 
but the court] and every court in Europe, dreading the same 
fate, is in mourning. He writes neither in the character of a 
Frenchman nor an Englishman, but in the fawning diaractei 
of that creature, known in all countries, as a friend to none, a 
courtier. Whether it be the court of Versailles, or the court 
of St. James, or of Carlton House, or the court in expectatio):, 
signifies not ; for the caterpillar principles of all courts and coui 
tiers are alike. They form a common policy throughout En 
rope, detached and separate from the interest of the nations. 
and while they appear to <\v\aYY^\, W\eN a.^ee to plunder. N*; 
thin^ can be more ierri\3\e to a cowtx qt v:w\T\:v«t^N5ftK^ Ux- 
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revolutioji of Franoe. That wliich is a blessing to nations is 
bittemes8 to them; and as their existence depends on the du 
plicity of a country, they tremble at the approach of principle 
and dread the precedent that threatens their overthrow. 



CONCLUSION. 

Rbason and ignorance, the opppsites of each other, influence 
the great bulk of mankind. If either of these can be rendered 
sufficiently extensive in a country, the machinery of govern- 
ment goes easily on. Keason shows itself, and ignorance sub- 
mits to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of government which prevail in the world, 
are, 1st, government by election and representation; 2d, govern- 
ment by hereditary succession. The former is generally known 
by the name of republic; the latter by that of monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

Those two distinct and opposite foi'ms erect themselves on 
the two distinct and opposite bases of reason and ignorance. 
As the exercise of government requires talents and abilities, 
aud as talents and abilities cannot have hereditary descent, 
it is evident that hereditary succession requires a belief from 
man, to which his reason cannot subscribe, and which can only 
be established upon his ignorance; and themore ignorant any 
country is, the better it is £tted for the species of government. 

On the contrary, government in a well constituted republic 
requires no belief irom. man beyond what his reason authorizes. 
He sees the rationale of the whole system, its origin, and its 
operation; and as it is best supported when best understood, the 
human facidties act with boldness, and acquire, under this 
form of government, a gigantic manlinesa 

As, therefore, each of those forms acts on a different basis, the 
one moving freely by the aid of reason, the other by ignorance ; 
we have next to consider, what it is that gives motion to that 
Hpecies of government which is called mixed government, or, as 
it is sometimes ludicrously styled, a government of this, tJiat, 
cmd Mother, 

The moving power in this species of government is, ot neces- 
eity , corruption. However imperfect election and representatioii 
Toay he in mixed ^-overiiiiie:\t», tWy fe\Ai\ ^vf^ vi^L'e?c^l^^5^ X/^* « 
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gTPtiteT portion of reason tiian is convenient to the hereditary 
jjiirt ; and iherr :V»re it Lecomes necessary to buy the reason up. 
A mixf'd governing; it is an imperfect every-tliing, cementing and 
HoldiM'ing tli«* <l:.soonIiint parts together, by corruption, to act as 
a wliule. Mr. Burke a];pears highly disgusted, that France, 
Kiir:e she ha<I resolv^'d on a revolution, did not alopt what he 
calls **a B/itisIi coiLstitutiou :' and the regret which he expresses 
cm this occ:isi«»ii, ini;>lies a sus]>icion, tliat the British coustitu- 
ti(M iio(mIv<1 soii."t:iing to ki»f^^^> its dt'ft'cts irx connteiiance. 

In mixed g«»veriiiueiits, t]icri» is no responsibility; the parts 
cover ('ach "t-icr till r.ispniisi:)ility is lost; and tlie corruption 
"xvhicli mo s tli<- machine contrives at the same time its own 
e.^.Mpe. When it is laid down as a maxim that a ling can do 
iio wron^^ i; ilaci .s liim in a state of similar security with that 
of idiots an.i ]»ii-> iis insane, and rej-pon^^ibilily is out of tlie 
(jin-stinn, villi r-.i pect t'> himself. It then descends upon the 
minister, wh- .-li'. liers himself under a majoiit}' in parliament, 
wiicli, by pl.iccs. jiensiuns, and corruption, he can always com- 
luin i: and tljut niujniuy justifies itself by the same autb')iity 
V. itli will 'i ii M- 'tf'v-ls th" minister. In this rotatorv motion, 
re- ;'':i>iMlii \ i- t'lrown oli' ii-om the parts, and from the wliole. 

\\ii!'ii ilii':.' is a i'.a't in a LTOVfrnin'-nt which can do no wrong, 
i: iM-'li-.s {\\'A\ it (1-iS i.-'llii'i-j-; and is onlv the machine of 
I'li -li-r i>'.\\\'r, by wIi.im* ad vi^.* and direction it acts. What is 
I . •.-•si-i to \k' tiiv' kin::, i!i mixod i:ove»":nneiits, is the cabinet; 
J,-. 1 a., liu' rali'ii^'l is always a }'aii" '^•f the parliament, and the 
\:\ ■ .i'' :•> ills'. it'-. ;:i,' ill oin' o]iar;\ -icr wjiat tliev act in another, 

• • • « 7 

h !..ix '-.l _Lj)'.\'r;inK'nt br..<mes.M !-. auinaal t^ni^^ina ; entailing upon 
a !-.;anirv, ]»y tlu' qua'i". .'ty of (.-.Trupli >n nvcv's.sary to solder the 
]' •'•{>, lljc cvjx'nse of sr»;, porting all the forms of governmentat 
(■ii.-f, and ilnallv r«'solvi-.iir itsoic into a uoverument by com- 
i:i::(-e; in whirh the a-l'/JM-rs, tiie actors, the approvei*s, the 
ju-iiifers, til'' por.sons re.^i. ,'nsible, and the persons not responsi- 
bl". are the same p.-i.^cn. 

My this pantominiical contrivance, and change of scene and 
chaiacter, the juirts hflp each other out in matters, which, nei- 
ther of them siiigly, would presume to act. Vvhen money is to 
be obtained, them ass of \arietv a-'parently dissolves, and a pro- 
fusion of parliamentary praises jKis.ses between the parts. Each 
adiJiire.^ with astonishment, the wi.vlom, the liberality antl disin- 
terestedness of the other ; a.i\d all of them breathe a pitvin^f sidi 
at iho biii'dens uf th*' u-aUqw. 
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But in a well-conditioned republic, nothing of this soldering, 
praising and pitying, can take place; the representation being 
equal throughout the country, and complete in itself, however it 
may be arranged into legislative and executive, they have all 
one and the same natural source. The parts are not foreigners 
to each other, like democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy. As 
there are no discordant distinctions, there is nothing to corrupt 
by compromise, nor confound by contrivance. Public measures 
appeal of themselves to the understanding of the nation, and, 
resting on their own merits, disown any flattering application to 
vanity. The continual whine of lamoiiting the Ijurden of taxes, 
however successfully it may be practised in mixed governments, 
is inconsistent with the sense and spirit of a republic. If taxes 
are necessary, they are of course a,dvantageou§; and if they 
require an apology, the apology itself implies an impeachment. 
Why then is man thus imposed upon, or why does he impose 
upon himself. 

When men are spoken of as kings and subjects, or when 
government is mentioned under distinct or combined heads of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, what is it that reasoning 
man is to undei-stand bv the terms'? If there really existed in 
the world two more distinct and separate elements of human 
power, we should then s(»e the several origins to which those 
terms would descriptively apply; but as there is but one species 
of man, there can be but one element of human power, and that 
elomunt is man himself. Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
are but creatures of imagination ; and a thousand such may be 
contrived as well as three. 



From the revolutions of America and France, and the symp- 
toms that have appeared in other countries, it is evident that 
the opinion of the world is changing with respect to systems of 
government, and that revolutions are not within the compass of 
political calculations. The progress of time and circumstances, 
which men assign to the accomplishment of great changes, is 
too mechanical to measure the force of the mind, and the rapi- 
dity of reflection, by vvhicli revolutions are generated ; all the 
old governments have received a shock from those that already 
appear, and which were once more improbable, and are a greater 
subject of wonder, than a general revolution in Europe would be 
now. 
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When we surrey the wretched condition of man, under die 
monarchical and hereditary systems of govemment, draggeo 
from his liome by one power, or driven by another, and im- 
poverished by taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident 
that those systems are bad, and that a gen^tJ revolution in the 
principle and construction of governments is necessary. 

What is government more than the management of the aiairs 
of a nation Y It is not, and from its nature cannot be, the pro- 
perty of any particular man or ftunily, but of the whole com- 
munity at whose expense it is supported; and though by force 
or contrivance it has been usurped into an inheritance, tlie i 
usurpation cannot altor the right of things. Sovereignty, as a 
matter of right, appertains to the nation only, and not to any 
individual; and a nation has at all times an inherent, indefeasi- 
ble right to abolish any form of government it finds inconven- 
ient, and establish such as accords with its interest, disposition, 
and happiness. The romantic and barbarous distinctions of 
men into kings and subjects, though it may suit the condition 
of courtiers cannot that of citizens; and is exploded by the 
principle upon which governments are now founded. Every 
citizen is a member of the sovereignty, and as such can acknow- 
ledge no personal subjection; and his obedience can be only to 
the laws. 

When men think of what government is, they must neces- 
sarily suppose it to possess a knowledge of all the objects and 
matters upon which its authority is to be exercised. In this 
view of government, the republican system, as established by 
America and France, operates to embrace the whole of a nation: 
and the knowledge necessary to the interest of all the parts, is to 
be found in the centre, which the parts by representation form: 
but the old governments are on a construction that excludes 
knowledge as well as happiness; government by monks, who 
know nothing of the world beyond the walls of a convent, is as 
consistent as government by kings. 

What were formerly called revolutions, were little more than 
a change of pei'sons, or an alteration of local circumstances. 
They rose and fell like things of course, and had nothing in their 
existence or their fate that could influence beyond the spot that 
prodnced them. But what we now see in the world, from the 
revolutions of America and France, are a renovation of the 
natui-al order of things, & HybUiu of principles as universal as 
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amtli and the existence of man, and combining moral with 
political happiness and national prosperity. 

*' I. Men are bom, and always continue, free and eqnal, in 
respect to their rights. Civil distinctions, therefore, can be 
Pounded only on public utility. 

** 11. The end of all political associations is the preservation 
of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man, and these 
rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance of oppres- 
sion. 

" III. The nation is essentially the source of all sovereignty ; 
nor can any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any 
authority which is not expressly derived from it." 

In these principles there is nothing to throw a nation into 
confusion, by inflaming ambition. They are calculated to cali 
forth wisdom and abilities, and to exercise them for the public 
good, and not for the emolument or aggrandizement of particu- 
lar descriptions of men or families. Monarchical sovereignty, 
the enemy of mankind and the source of misery, is abolished , 
and sovereignty itself is restored to its natural and origiiia! 
place, the nation. — ^Were this the case throughout Europe, the 
cause of wars would be taken away. 

It is attributed to B[eni7 IV. of France, a man of an enlarged 
and benevolent heart, that he proposed, about the year 1620, a 
plan for abolishing war in Europe. The plan consisted in con- 
stituting an European congress, or, as the French authors 
style it, a pacific republic; by appointing delegates from the 
several nations, who were to act, as a court of arbitration, in 
any disputes that might arise between nation and nation. 

Had such a plan been adopted at the time it was proposed, 
the taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, would 
have been at least ten millions sterling annually, to each nation, 
less than they were at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion. 

To conceive a cause why such a plan has not been adopted, 
(and that instead of a congress for the purpose of preventing 
war, it has been called only to terminate a war, after a fruitless 
expense of several years,) it will be necessary to consider the 
interest of governments as a distinct interest to that of nations. 
Whatever is the cause of taxes to a nation, becomes also the 
means of revenue to a government. Every war terminates 
with an addition of taxes, and consequently with an addition 
of revenue; and in any event of war, m \iV^ w^axcsi^x vW^^ '^iX.^ 
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Qow c<>mmeiic«d and concladcd, the power and interest of 
cov^rnraents are increased. War, therefore, from its produo- 
t i vf : . o <s. as it < ■ as: 1 y f u m i si i es t he pretence of necessity for taxea a 
anil apj» 'iiitintrirs to plac**.s and olHees, becomes the principal ' 
jMrt of t!if sv-- -m of oM governments; and to establish any 
1.. It* t'l a'!:«!i-h war. liovever adva:ita;reous it midit be to 
1. i:i'>i:<. w...!iM b- t • t\ki- from such govern ^i-^iit the most 
1 .: ■ ■ : t : vr • -f i r ^ br^i : ^. cl 1 s. Tl if f ri v . ►! •» -J?* mat ters upon wliieh 
'..■..:■ ■> ni.ib, >hri\v ths.' dispn^ition j-i..! aviJitv of governments 
t .; . li ii til" s/atim of war, and betray the motives upon which 
t!:- y act. 

\\'hv .■'.>'» n:t r'-'-'r-lics i luncrevl into war, 1-ut because the 
1 ■■■ • ■ -. vi- '■■: : ! . ■ : r u'- ■• ■ I r 1 . 1 1; - - 1 1 : do»?s r. t atb; : : t o f aii i 1 1 1 orost dis- 
t!.. * fi*--:.. Ti.-.: ■■■: t:;v ^r.ti-Ti ? Evc-n Hollar. d, t]i-.vt,L;h an ill- 
V : . r ;: •: : •.• i r : ■ u ' '. : \ ft t i I \\- i t ! i a o-"' :i: in --^ ! v ? ex t ? i . « I i n ir over the 
\- ! i, ox!-: -1 ::• :'.'.\v a •,. liVjrv wi::.- : .var: avA the instant 
•'. :'-yv.\ or ^'^v-^r:ini-'!it w.:s i-M\ni:-..l in Fran.''o, T';e n-puMican 
1 : ! i 1 -•::':■■••'. a i;d '■ ViK'? : i ].- r«:-.s ^ c ri t v and ecc n om v, arose 
v.-i:'i tlie i:--v-' L. ■•"•■vi.ir nt: and the Prxine consequences Nvould 
f ■ " ■ ■ w t : :-? -■■.:. - i;a v. s .-> i i: o th .• r i : :i i :o! : ■?. 

-';-; V ..-.■ i« -1. • -. ..: •■•:■ u^v-'ii:..;-:: -w the 0:1 oon^truotion, 
t:..- ::TM-:i "■ • ^v!.i.■■l i.-\'[ .:\s :•-.■■ !T^roc:\:!v oiitertain, i-^ nothinj; 
10 ■'■ :\ ■ L •■■ : :'-■' ■■ li-;v >: :■! ir l: 'V rinnents oxoiti/, to k-r^P 

' L ... . 1... ._M — .'l i.»-:» ■.■■ ;.. ..■.? .1 • -■ .*» i»i I It 'A. II. _^ \.1.\ 

1.... -^ f » T t . •ll 

J > . » ■ . '. . « . ■ I »> • .■ ' L «... « . . t . • 1 « (.'1. . : I ii. < I vJ L 1 .1 I ' ..1 ;^: I \.ll'^ 

1 •'I-.- ,1- o 7-1 ^,. x '■«.*■'"■■ 'n ri*" ■*."•.•■»•••.■,■'■- I'lC'i'Oii ■? ■ 1 -Tf^.^.TP 

;.. .11 t._ ..Vjlv.. r*.'*^ ill i_r» ^■. I ...-..•...■.. 1.»1>l' 1.1 v.! . l.lv.lt »'IC, 

I : ■■■:■■;- :;;ii ..: a^'Jinst tli? ::!ij: :;;■ :: •: kilI;>, t.w 'Xv-iaiiiaTi >:i 
s-i ■ '1 ' = :• ■111* v .■■"•■I a:::t:'>r t!: v.^-i': .in].' oz such u.n-c-rnn-ier.ts; 
anl !:>: ":A •■'■.: s ■^:iiy^ t"> rt-:'; r-ii ■.!:■? in-livi ai:\l. the wisdoiu of 
a T -^-i-:! >h:i!l 1 r\^ -Iv it.- *f :.. :: z-yvva iht* <vsTfiii. 

Wjie;]: -r ui" i»r::is -w.d ii.iixliAS of !Z"V'.ri:;ii'^uts which are 
8: ill in p:- ..■■io\ vrerc a-li-'.-vl ro thi' cn^iiliiiozi of the world at 
t\-' ^■eri'^ d t!- .y w^r^^ o.-tLi' :i.shed, !•= not iri thi.-^ case the question. 
T!io oMer th'-v arc- tbe K-.-.-^ c^vrt-uondono*' c:"in tlu^v have vnth 
the nr-?s*"':i' -^'rite of thincrs. Tim*.', and chancre of oirouiustaiiccs 
aiul ')pinin:i>]iavo thf s-.mv pro^'ressivc etJVx-t in rendering niodt^s 
of jiovernment obsolete, as they liave upon customs and niannei's. 
ALr.ioulture, comniorc-', manufactures, and the tranquil arts, by 
wliiv'h th^^ TJi'os!: nty ot nation?; i.^ b('>t promoted, ri'quire a 
ifiiiel'eiiJ" >■ .Mi'iii -t f:«.»veY\\\vVv*Yv^. v.vv\ w ^\'Vvv^v^\N.\. sj.\^^w^ji v>>^ know- 
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.edge to direct its operations, to what might have been the 
former condition of the world. 

As it is not difficult to perceive, from the enlightened state 
of mankind, that the hereditary governments are verging to 
their decline, and that revolutions on the broad basis of national 
sovereignty, and government by representation, are making their 
ivay in Europe, it would be an act of wisdom to anticipate tlieir 
approach, and produce revolutions by reason and accommodation, 
rather than commit them to the issue of convulsions. 

From what we now see, nothing of reform in the political 
world ought to be held improbable. It is an age of revolutions, 
in which everything may be looked for. The intrigue of courts, 
by which the system of war is kept up may provoke a confedera- 
^ tion of nations to abolish it: and an European congress to pat- 
ronize the progress of free government, and promote the civil- 
ization of nations with each other is an event nearer in proba- 
bility, than once were the revolutiona and alliances of France 
and America^ 
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M. DE LA FATETTE. 

Arm ao aeqnalntanoe of nearly fifteen yean, in diffieuU dtnations ^m 
America, and various consultations in Europe, I feel a pleasure in present- 
ing you this small treatise in gratitude for your services to my beloved 
America, and as a testimony of my esteem tor the virtues, puUio and 
private, which I kno^ you to possess. 

The only point upon which I could ever discover that we differed, was not 
as to principles of government, but as to time. For my own part, I think 
it equally as mjurious to good principles to permit them to linger, as to push 
them on too fast. That which you suppose accomplishable in fourteen or 
fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a much shorter period. Man- 
kind, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough to understand their true 
interest, provided it be represented clearly to their understanding, and that 
in a manner not to create suspicion by anything like self-design, nor to 
offend by assuming too much. Where we would wish to reform we must 
not reproach. 

When the American revolution was established, I felt a disposition to sit 
serenely down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me that any object 
could afterwards arise great enough to make me quit tranquillity, and feel 
as I had felt before. But when principle, and not place, is the energetic 
cause of action, a man, I find, is everywhere the same. 

I am now once more in the public world; and as I have not a right to 
contemplate on so many years of remaining life as you have, I am resolved 
to labor as fast as I can ; and as I am anxious for your aid and your com- 
pany, I wish you to hasten your principles and overtake me. 
" If you make a campaign the ensuing spring, which it is most probable 
there will be no occasion for, I wUl come and join you. Should the cam- 
paign commence I hope it will terminate in the extinction of German 
despotism, and in establishing the freedom of all Germany. When France 
shall be surrroimded with revolutions, she will be in peace and safety, and 
her taxes, as well as those of Germany, will consequently become less. 

Your sincere, 

Affectionate friend, 

Thomas Pain& 
IjOinxNi, Fdruarp 9, 1799^ 
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Wheit I bejvan the chapter entitled the Caneluiion^ in the 
i*iDer part of the '* Rights of Man," published last year, it 
^8 my intention to have extended it to a greater length ; but 

casting the whole matter in my mind which I wished to 
<^» I found that I must either make the work too bulky, or 
ontract my plan too much. I therefore brought it to a clos 

Soon as the subject would admit, and reserved what I had 
"ther to say to another opportunity. 

Several other reasons contributed to produce this determina- 
te. I wished to know the manner in which a work, written 
^ style of thinking and expression at variance with what 
i been customary in England, would be received, before I 
^oeeded further. A great field was opening to the view of 
*xkind by means of the French revolution. Mr. Burke's 
^^:*ageous opposition thereto brought the controversy into 
^land. He attacked principles which he knew (from infor- 
't^ion) I would contest with him, because they are principles 
Relieve to be good, and which I have contributed to establish, 
d conceive myself bound to defend. Had he not urged the 
^"^troversy, I had most probably been a silent man. 

Another reason for deferring the remainder of the work was, 
^at Mr. Burke promised in his iirst publication, to renew the 
object at another opportunity, and to make a comparison of 
hat he called the English and French constitutions. I there- 
^re held myself in reserve for him. He has published two 
•'orks since, without doing this; which he certainly would not 
ave omitted, had the comparison been in his favor. 

In his last work, his '* Appeal from the New to the Old 
V^higs,'' he has quoted about ten pages from the '* Rights ol 
Ian," and having given himself the trouble of doing this, says, 
he shall not attempt in thj smallest degree to refute theui,'* 
leaaing the principles therein contained. I am enough ao- 
uainted with Mr. Burke to kno\i that he would if he could, 
lut instead of contesting them, he iniuied\aAi&V^ ^l\«t <j«jVNSftlea 
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:.:r:- :■ T-:u KTrir jolt. * ihf iief aro* Liu part." — He has not 

*i."% r- ijif : iT ^•'^rmri'i Lis promise of a com- 

:-. - : ' r.-^^: ' H* sci.r:*i fc K'-irC'rciar, hcgaTcthe 

... :^'- 1.: . :..^- i-.-i fr.in :: kii b* is sow a ea«« in point 

T: • • i^- w-1 fci -„>• sLiisca^a* :f his last work, his 
•-•::••-.":.• i.;? :• >: :i*'1lta.":j:cl. J'Tjusiilfs z^iisi rest on their 
V : n—- -^ uiiL r 'jjrj k^^. ir:»:c- liirj cse-rLair^r wilL To put 
"iir-i: i.::jv- i:?* sirf-i-r re r.uifr riiri. s aT^Tiic-riiv, as Mr. Burke 
::ur a iir. ye:" -r? *; ii^-iiC -^^oi. i^i: ic^scicdon. Mr. Burke is 
2- .: - :■-; ?.i:i£ i: i:.'?-j*^^ L;s ii;a::ir&. i-^i in this he is artfuUy 

T'l: V . i.'^ -.21 « t: wLnn. Mr Bzrk*- has appealed! A 
i*«: n: ::.l^.:*i "_:..:. cr-.rj kiii 'iiL..:-wfcT roliticiaiis bom in the 
ii^ :-i-L— n»f: v •- ^-:.: z^: furLbrr wiih anv principle tban 
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7 w-^i.sir kf fc r-^-^- "^^ TLation sees notbiii!: 
.: r. ..: V ••£>. .ir *;i.:i :••..?.■ .-^ ▼.-•rLi iis aiTc-nnon. A little 
i-.fTrT v^. Hi; T't I j«»^^. -•^* -» — -i«* -"c scmethiiig great that 

T: .■i.^i I »:•* I'.i'-LLT.r ii 3i^. Bzrkr's Appeal worth taking 

: ■ .*: ;: i.b*"rr :?. :':wf-*-r. zc'-e riirr-ssirr. c^^n which I shall 

fr' L :'■ V r: ■::!-*;;?. — AttcS" :z:-r" j Jtr^rl.- from the "Rights 

:' !:!•..■:-" l-.l l- .:..-. z ': :".:.:f*: ;lr irlr-ciTles contained iii 

T ..: "v .Ti: : - >f. i. ■ 7: .f v-__ r.::?: r-rrbsllv be done {if svA 

- .' • ••• ' ■/ -^r^T^ j-.-t Cuhtr refutation th'- It 

---".'.- .^ . - ":t rir.frs. who mav think with Mr. 

Ii. lir ir*: :.5..> .: :.5,5 r.:-; reez d^ne bv anvbodv. Not 
^f^N. I iK-ir- r.. ::-i:. r.^h: :r :cr. p.s.r.T:':.lf:.5^ intended a£ answers 
-■ ::.r frrrif' '-.lz". :: ::.t "F.-.^:.*f :f Ma::" have been pu-' 
'..slfi IT £.:r-. r-:.: T'rr>;r.<w sr. : r. ■: :r.r of them, to mv kii'^« 
".• :1-T, Isi fx:cr..iri :•: & 5<?o-Li ei::;:r.. r.or are even the ti:)'- 
: ihrn >: ZLi'.'z. &.> CT^r.-rr.-lv rr:^T::.r»*rri. As I amaverspto 
-'..-■r-.^ASSLrilT ni-^iliirlTir.c r-' If.^tirns. I have answered none 
o: them. A-i a* I i-^li-vr that a n:ai. mav write himself out 
c: rep ma ti Ml whfi: ncbwiv else can do it, I am careful to avoid 
that rock. 

But as I de>:':ne uizr.ecessarT publications on the one hand, 
so would I avoid anything that looked like sullen pride on the 
oth-r. If Mr. Burke, or anv person on his side the question, 
wijl rroiluce a:* answer to the " Riirhts of Man.*' that shall 
exteuii to a b&if, or e'v^tu a io\ir\\i\««\ oi \N:i% TiAss^\^T of co^iiti 
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to which the " Hights of Man " extended, I will reply to his 
work. But, until this be done, I shall so far take the sense of 
the public for my guide (and the world knows I am not a flat- 
terer) that what they do not think worth while to read, is not 
worth mine to answer. I suppose the number of copies to 
which the first part of the " Rights of Man " extended, taking 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is not less than between forty 
and fifty thousand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the quota- 
tion I have made from Mr. Burke. 

"If," says he, "such writings shall be thought to deserve 
any other refutation than that of criminal justice." 

Pardoning the pun, it must be criminal justice indeed that 
should condemn a work as a substitute for not being able to refute 
it. The greatest condemnation that could be passed upon it would 
be a refutation. But, in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke 
alludes to, the condemnation would, in the final event, pass 
upon the criminality of the process and not upon the work, and 
in this case, I had rather be the author, than be either the 
judge or the jury that should condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point I have differed from some 
professional gentlemen on the subject of prosecutions, and I 
since find they are falling into my opinion, which I shall here 
state as fully, but as concisely as I can. 

I will first put a case with respect to any law, and then 
compare it with a government, or with what in England is or 
has been called a constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or what in England is called 
arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit investigating the 
principles, good or bad, on which such a law, or any other is 
founded. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of it, 
but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to reason 
on its defects, and to' show cause why it should be repealed, or 
why another ought to be substituted in its place. I have 
always held it an opinion (making it also my practice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, making use at the same time of 
every argument to show its errors, and procure its repeal, than 
forcibly to violate it ; because the precedent of breaking a bad 
law might weaken the force, and lead to a discretionary viola- 
tion of those which are good. 

The case is the same with respect to '^Tmc,\:^\»& «2si<i issrcix^ 
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himself with saying that *'he has done hiii part." — He basnok 
doiiH his part. He has not performed his promise of a oon- 
parison of constitutions. He started a controversy, he gave the 
challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a case in poind 
with his own opinion, that ^*the age of chivalry is gone/" 

The title, as well as the substance of his last work, his 
"Appeal," is his condemnation. Principles must rest on their 
own merits, and if they are good, they certainly wilL To put 
them under the shelter of other men's authority, as Mr. Burke 
has done, serves to bring them into suspicion. Mr. Burke is 
not very fond of dividing his honors, but in this he is artfully 
dividing the disgrace. 

But who are those to whom Mr. Burke has appealed! A 
set of childish thinkers and half-way politicians bom in the 
last century ; men who went no further with any principle than 
as it suited their purpose as a party ; the nation sees nothing 
in such works, or such politics, worth its attention. A little 
matter will move a party, but it must be something great that 
moves a nation. 

Though I see nothing in Mr. Burke's Appeal worth taking 
notice of, there is, however, one expression upon which I shall 
offer a few remarks. — After quoting largely from the "Rights 
of Man," and delining to contest the principles contained in 
that work, he says, " This will most probably be done (if sitih 
writings sludl he thought to deserve any otfier refutation than 
that of criminal justice) by others, who may think with Mr. 
Burke and with the same zeal." 

In the first place, it has not been done by anybody. Not 
less, I believe, than eight or ten pamphlets, intended as answers 
to the former part of the " Rights of Man " have been pub 
lished by different persons, and not one of them, to my know- 
ledge, has extended to a second edition, nor are even the titles 
of them so much as generally remembered. As I am averse to 
unnecessarily multiplying publications, I have answered none 
of them. And as I believe that a man may write himself out 
of reputation when nobody else can do it, I am careful to avoid 
that rock. 

But as I decline unnecessary publications on the one hand, 
so would I avoid anything that looked like sullen pride on the 
other. If Mr. Burke, or any person on his side the question, 
will produce an answer to the " Rights of Man," that shall 
extend to a half, or e^en. a io\xx\>cL^\«\. oil "Ccw^ T!L\aaks(« of copies 
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to wbidi the *'Bidtts of Mazi'' extRdeiL I wtH t^W to kn 
work. But, ontil tliis he done, I ^ukR so &r tmke the se na e o€ 
the public for my gtdde (and the world knoirs I am act a bat- 
terer) that what thej do sot thmk worth while to read, is not 
worth mine to answer. I suppose the ninnber of copies to 
which the first part of the "^ lights of Man '^ e^ctexsded, taking 
Enghind, Scotland, and Ireland, is not Icb than betweoi forty 
&nd fifty thousand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the qiiot»> 
tion I have made from Mr. Borke. 

^^If," says he, '^sndi writings shaQ he thoo^t to d eame 
any other refatiUion than that of criminal jnsticeL* 

Pardoning the pan, it mnst be criminal justice indeed that 
should condemn a work as a sabetitnte for not being aUe to refnte 
it. The greatest condemnation that ooold be passed npon it woold 
be a refutation. But^ in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke 
alludes to, the condemnation would, in the final erent^ pass 
upon the criminality of the process and not upcm the work, and 
in this case, I had rather be the author, than be either the 
judge or the jury that should condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point I have differed from some 
professional gentlemen on the subject of prosecutions, and I 
since find they are falling into my opinion, which I shall here 
state as fully, but as concisely as I can. 

I will first put a case with respect to any law, and then 
compare it with a government, or with what in England is or 
has been called a constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or what in England is called 
arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit investigating the 
principles, good or bad, on which such a law, or any other is 
founded. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of it, 
but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to reason 
on its defects, and to' show cause why it should be repealed, or 
why another ought to be substituted in its place. I have 
always held it an opinion (making it also my practice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, making use at the same time of 
every argument to sho^ its errors, and procure its repeal, than 
forcibly to violate it ; because the precedent of breaking a bad 
law might weaken the force, and lead to a discretionary viola- 
tion of those which are good. 

The case is the same with respect to i^T\iVjd'(\Miik %2cA Vsttsvv 
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M. DE LA FAYETTE. 

AvTiB an aoqaaintsnoe of nearly fifteen yean, in difficult litaationB ^m 
America, and various consuitations m Europe, I feel a pleasure in present* 
ing you this small treatise in gratitude for your lenrices to my beloved 
America, and as a testimony of my esteem tor the virtues, public and 
private, which I knoi>r you to possess. 

The only point upon which I could ever discover that we differed, was not 
afl to principles of government, but as to time. For my own part, I think 
it equally as mjurious to good principles to permit them to linger, as to push 
tiiem on too fast. That which you suppose accomplishable in fourteen or 
fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a much shorter period. Man> 
^nd, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough to understand their true 
interest, provided it be represented clearly to their understanding, and that 
In a manner not to create suspicion by anything like self-design, nor to 
offeAd by assuming too much. Where we would wish to reform we must 
not reproach. 

When the American revolution was established, I felt a disposition to sit ,\ 
serenely down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me that any object 
could afterwards arise great enough to make me quit tranquillity, and feel 
«ks I had felt before. But when principle, and not place, is the energetic 
cause of action, a man, I find, is everywhere the same. 

I am now once more in the public world ; and as I have not a right to 
contemplate on so many years of remaining life as you have, I am resolved 
to labor as fast as I can ; and as I am anxious for your aid and your com- 
pany, I wish you to hasten your principles and overtake me. 
- If you make a campaign the ensuing spring, which it is most probable 
there will be no occasion for, I will come and join you. Should the cam- 
paign commence I hope it will terminate in the extinction of German 
despotism, and in establishing the freedom of all Germany. When France 
shall be surrrounded with revolutions, she will be in peace and safety, and 
her taxes, as well as those of Germany, will consequently become less. 

Your sincere. 

Affectionate friend, 

Thomas Pain& 
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HEN I began the chapter entitled the Conelmum^ in the 
er part of the *' Rights of Man," published last year, it 
my intention to have extended it to a greater length ; bat 
isting the whole matter in my mind which I wished to 
I found that I must either make the work too bulky, or 
tract my plan too much. I therefore brought it to a clos 
)on as the subject would admit, and reserved what I had 
ler to say to another opportunity. 

(veral other reasons contributed to produce this determina- 
I wished to know the manner in which a work, written 
style of thinking and expression at variance with what 
been customary in England, would be received, before I 
eeded further. A great field was opening to the view of 
kind by means of the French revolution. Mr. Burke's 
ageous opposition thereto brought the controversy into 
land. He attacked principles which he knew (from infor- 
ion) I would contest with him, because they are principles 
lieve to be good, and which I have contributed to establish, 
conceive myself bound to defend. Had he not urged the 
roversy, I had most probably been a silent man. 
nother reason for deferring the remainder of the work was, 
Mr. Burke promised in his first publication, to renew the 
ect at another opportunity, and to make a comparison of 
t he called the English and French constitutions. I there- 
held myself in reserve for him. He has published two 
ks since, without doing this ; which he certainly would not 
3 omitted, had the comparison been in his favor, 
ti his last work, his "Appeal from the New to the Old 
igs," he has quoted about ten pages from the " Rights oi 
1," and having given himself the trouble of doing this, saj'S, 
'. shall not attempt in thj smallest degree to refute theui,'* 
ning thft principles therein contained. I am enough ao- 
inted with Mr. Burke to kno^ that he would if he could, 
instead of contesting them, he immediately after cousolea 
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himself with saying that "he has done his part." — He has not 
done his part He has not performed his promise of a com- 
parison of constitutions. He started a oontroversy, he gave the 
challenge, and has fled from it; and he is now a cdse in^pmi 
with his own opinion, that ^Hhe age of chivalry is gone/** 

The title, as well as the substance of his last work, his 
"Appeal," is his condemnation. Principles must rest on their 
own merits, and if they are good, they certainly wilL To put 
them under the shelter of other men's authority, as Mr. Burke 
has done, serves to bring them into suspicion. Mr. Burke is 
not very fond of dividing his honors, but in this he is artfully 
dividing the disgrace. 

But who are those to whom Mr. Burke has appealed t A 
set of childish thinkers and half-way politicians bom in the 
last century ; men who went no further with any principle than 
as it suited their purpose as a party ; the nation sees nothing 
in such works, or such politics, worth its attention. A little 
matter will move a party, but it must be something great that 
moves a nation. 

Though I see nothing in Mr. Burke's Appeal worth taking 
notice of, there is, however, one expression upon which I shall 
offer a few remarks. — After quoting largely from the "Rights 
of Man," and delining to contest the principles contained in 
that work, he says, " This will most probably be done (if mch 
writings shall be thought to deserve any otJier refuUUion thau 
that of criminal justice) by others, who may think with Mr. 
Burke and with the same zeal." 

In the first place, it has not been done by anybody. Not 
less, I believe, than eight or ten pamphlets, intended as answers 
to the former part of the " Rights of Man " have been pub^ 
lished by different persons, and not one of them, to my know- 
ledge, has extended to a second edition, nor are even the titles 
of them so much as generally remembered. As I am averse to 
unnecessarily multiplying publications, I have answered none 
of them. And as I believe that a man may write himself out 
of reputation when nobody else can do it, I am careful to avoi<l 
that rock. 

But as I decline unnecessary publications on the one hand, 

so would I avoid anything that looked like sullen pride on the 

other. If Mr. Burke, or any person on his side the question, 

wiJl produce an answer to the " Rights of Man," that shall 

extend to a bali, or ev^n. «^ iouY\i)tL^^xv. ^1 >iX:i^ ^^sMsaiksKt qI copies 
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to whicli the " Rights of Man " extended, I will reply to his 
work. But, until this be done, I shall so far take the sense of 
the public for my guide (and the world knows I am not a flat- 
terer) that what they do not think worth while to read, is not 
worth mine to answer. I suppose the number of copies to 
which the first part of the " Rights of Man " extended, taking 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is not less than between forty 
and fifty thousand. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of the quota- 
tion I have made from Mr. Burke. 

"If," says he, "such writings shall be thought to deserve 
any other refutation than that of criminal justice." 

Pardoning the pun, it must be criminal justice indeed that 
should condemn a work as a substitute for not being able to refute 
it. The greatest condemnation that could be passed upon it would 
be a refutation. But, in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke 
alludes to, the condemnation would, in the final event, pass 
upon the criminality of the process and not upon the work, and 
in this case, I had rather be the author, than be either the 
judge or the jury that should condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point I have differed from some 
professional gentlemen on the subject of prosecutions, and I 
since find they are falling into my opinion, which I shall here 
state as fully, but as concisely as I can. 

I will first put a case with respect to any law, and then 
compare it with a government, or with what in England is or 
has been called a constitution. 

It would be an act of despotism, or what in England is called 
arbitrary power, to make a law to prohibit investigating the 
principles, good or bad, on which such a law, or any other is 
founded. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppose the practice of it, 
but it is quite a different thing to expose its errors, to reason 
on its defects, and to' show cause why it should be repealed, or 
why another ought to be substituted in its place. I have 
always held it an opinion (making it also my practice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, making use at the same time of 
every argument to show its errors, and procure its repeal, than 
forcibly to violate it ; because the precedent of breaking a bad 
law might weaken the force, and lead to a discretionary viola- 
tion of those which are good. 

The case is the same with respect to i^xmci'^W «xA Vcsnsv^ 
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of goTemment, or to what are called oonstitatioiifl, and the parts 
of which they are composed. 

It is for the good of nations, and not for the emolament or 
aggrandizement of particular individuals, that govemmeDt 
ought to be established, and that mankind ai'e at the expense 
of supporting it. The defects of every government and consti- 
tution both as to principle and form, must, on a parity of rear 
Konlng, be as of)en to discussion as the defects of a law, and it 
is a duty which every man owes to society to point them oui 
When those defects and the means of remedying them, are 
gcnei*ally seen by a nation, that nation will reform its govern- 
ment or its constitution in the one case, as the government 
repealed or reformed the law in the other. The operation of 
government is restricted to the making and the administering 
of laws ; but it is to a nation that the right of forming or re- 
forming, generating or regenerating constitutions and goveni- 
mcnts belong; and consequently those subjects, as subjects of 
investigation, arc always before a country as a matter of rigid, 
and cannot, without invading the general rights of that country, 
be made subjects for prosecution. On this gi*ound I will meet 
Mr. Burke whenever he pleases. It is better that the whole 
argument should come out, than to seek to stifle it. It was him- 
self that opened the controversy, and he ought not to desert it 

I do not believe that monarchy and aristocracy will continue 
seven years longer in any of the enlightened countries of Europe. 
If better reasons can be shown for them than against them, 
they will stand ; if the contrary, they will noi.. Mankind are 
not now to be told they shall not think, or they shall not read: 
and publications that go no further than to investigate principles 
of government, to invite men to reason and to reflect, and to show 
the errors and excellencies of different systems, have a right to 
appear. If they do not excite attention, they are not worth the 
trouble of a prosecution; and if they do, 'the prosecution will 
amount to nothing, since it cannot amount to a prohibition of 
reading. Tiiis would be a sentence on the public, instead of 
the author, and would also be the most effectual mode of mak- 
ing or hastening revolutions. 

On all cases that apply universally to a nation, with respect 

to svstems of government, a jury of twelve men is not competent 

to decide. Where there are no witnesses to be exaniineil, no 

f&cta to be proved, and w\vere ^^. ^\\<A^ \xv^v.\fc\ \& before the 

whole public, and tbio mwita ox eL^m^t y\& ^1 x^^xk^^ ^^ >\xi>^ 
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opinion ; and where there is nothing to be known !n a court, 
but what everybody knows out of it, every twelve men are 
equally as good a jury as the other, and would most probably 
reverse each other's verdict; or, from the variety of their 
opinions, not be able to form one. It is one case whether a 
nation approve a work, or a plan ; but it is quite another case 
whether it will commit to any such jury the power of determin- 
ing whether that nation has a right to, or shall reform its gov- 
ernment, or not. I mention these cases, that Mr. Burke may 
see I have not written on government without reflecting on 
what is law as well as on what are rights. — The only effectual 
juiy in such cases would be a convention of the whole nation 
fairly elected; for, in all such cases, the whole nation is the 
vicinage. 

As to the prejudices which men have, from education and 
habit, in favor of any particular form or system of government, 
those prejudices have yet to stand the test of reason and reflec- 
tion. In fact such prejudices are nothing. No man is preju- 
diced in favor of a tiling knowing it to be wrong. He is at- 
tached to it on the belief of its being right; and when he sees 
it is not so, the prejudice will be gone. We have but a defec- 
tive idea of what prejudice is. It might be said that until men 
think for themselves the whole is prejudice and not opinion; 
for that only is opinion which is the result of reason and reflec- 
tion. I ofler this remark, that Mr. Burke may not confide too 
much in what has been the customary prejudices of the country. 

But admitting governments to be changed all over Europe, 
it certainly may be done without convulsion or revenge. It is 
not worth making changes or revolutions, unless it be for some 
great national benefit, and when this shall appear to a nation, 
the danger will be, as in America and France, to those who 
oppose, and with this reflection I close my prefaca 

Tbouas Painr 
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PABTIL 

INrRODUCXiON, 



What Archimedes said of the mechanical powers, may bo 
applied to reason and libei-ty: *^Had toe/' said he, "a place to 
stand upon, toe might raise tJie world" 

The revolution in America presented in politics what was 
only theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted were all the govern- 
ments of the old world, and so effectually had the tyranny and 
the antiquity of habit established itself over the mind, that no 
beginning could be made in Asia, Africa, or Europe, to reform 
the political condition of man. Freedom had been hunted 
round the globe: reason was considered as rebellion; and the 
slavery of fear had made men afraid to think. 

But such is the irrestiblo nature of truth, that all it asks, and 
all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. The sun needs no in- 
scription to distinguish him from darkness, and no sooner did 
the American governments display themselves to the world 
than despotism felt a shock, and man began to contemplate 
redress. 

The independence of America, considered merely as a separa- 
tion from England, would have been a matter but of little im- 
poHance, had it not been accompanied by a revolution in the 
principles and practice of government. She made a stand, not 
for herself only, but for the world, and looked beyond the ad- 
vantages which she could receive. Even the Hessian, though 
hired to fight against her, may live to bless his defeat; and 
England, condemning the viciousness of its government, rejoice 
in its miscarriage. 

As America was the only spot in the political world where 
the principles of universal reformation could begin, so also was 
it the best in the natural world. An assemblage of circum- 
stances conspired, not only to give birth^ but to add gjL^dLtic 
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maturity to its principles. The scene which that coontry pre- 
sents to the eye of the spectator, haa something in it which 
generates and enlarges great ideas. Nature appears to him in 
magnitude. The mighty objects he beholds act upon the mind 
by enlarging it, and he partakes of the greatness he contem- 
plates, its first S3ttlers were emigrants from different European 
nations, and of diversified professions of religion, retiring from 
the governmental persecutions of the old world, and meeting in 
the new, not as enemies, but as brothers. The wants which 
necessarily accompany the cultivation of a wilderness, produced 
among them a state of society, which countries long harassed by 
the quarrels and intrigues of governments had neglected to 
cherish. In such a situation man becomes what he ought to 
be. He sees his species, not with the inhuman idea of a natural 
enemy, but as kindred ; and the example shows to the artificial 
world, that man must go back to nature for information. 

From the rapid progress which America makes in every 
species of improvement, it is rational to conclude that if the 
governments of Asia, Africa and Europe, had begun on a prin- 
ciple similar to that of America, or had they not been very 
early corrupted therefrom, those countries must by this time 
have been in a far superior condition to what they are. Afifi 
after age has passed away, for no other purpose than to behold 
their wretchedness. Could we suppose a spectator who knew 
nothing of the world, and who was put into it merely to make 
his observations, he would take a great part of the old world to 
be new, just struggling with the difficulties and hardships of an 
infant settlement. He could not suppose that the hordes oi 
miserable poor, with which old countries abound, could be any 
other than those who had not yet been able to provide for them- 
selves. Little would he think they were the consequence of 
what in such countries is called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look 
at those which are in an advanced state of improvement, we 
still find the greedy hand of government thrusting itself into 
every corner and crevice of industry, and grasping the spoil of 
the multitude. Invention is continually exercised to furnish 
new pretences for revenue and taxation. It watches prosperity 
as its prey, and permits none to escape witliout a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun (and as the probability is always 
^eater against a thing b^c^mwiiif^, than of proceeding after it 
has be^un), it is natural to vix.\)ttv:t. \X\tv\. c^xXv^t \^NJc^v\v!CviiVY^V\Si 
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follow. The amazing and still increasing expenses with which 
old governments are conducted, the numerous wars they engage 
in or provoke, the embarrassments they throw in the way of 
Qniversal civilization and commerce, and the oppression and 
usurpation acted at home, have wearied out the patience, and 
exhausted the property of the world. In such a situation, and 
with such examples already existing, revolutions are to be 
looked for. They are become subjects of universal conversa- 
tion, and may be considered as the order of the day. 

If systems of government can be introduced less expensive^ 
and more productive of general happiness, than those which 
hpive existed, all attemps to oppose their progress will in the 
end prove fruitless. Reason, like time, will make its own way, 
and prejudice will fall in the combat with interest. If uni- 
versal peace, harmony, civilization and commerce are ever to be 
the happy lot of man, it cannot be accomplished but by a revolu- 
tion in the present system of governments. All the monarchical 
governments are military. War is their trade; plunder and 
ruvenue their objects While such governments continue, peace 
has not the absolute security of a day What is the history of 
all monarchical governments but a disgustful picture of human 
wretchedness, and the accidental respite of a. few years' repose t 
\V«»aried with war, and tired with human butchery, they sat 
down to rest and called it peace This certainly is not the con- 
dition that heaven intended for man; and if this be monarchy y 
well might monarchy be reckoned among the sins of the Jews. 
The njvolutions which formerly took place in the world, had 
nothing in them that interested the bulk of mankind. They 
extended only to a change of persons and measures, but not of 
principles, and rose or fell among the common transactions of 
till' moment. What we now behold, may not improperly be 
call(;d a *^ counter revolution.^* Conquest and tyi'anny, at some 
rarly period, dispossessed man of his rights, and he is now re- 
covering them. And as the tide of human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in directions contrary to each other, so also is it in 
this. Government founded on a moral theory^ on a system of 
universal peace, on the indefeasible, hereditary rights of man, is 
now revolving from west to east by a stronger impulse than the 
government of the sword revolved from east to west. It in- 
terests not particular individuals but nations in its progress, 
and promises a new era to the human race. 

The danger to which the success oi tvi\o\\x\.\Gv^ Va» \v\q^v. v.^ 
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posed, is that of attempting them before the plixicipleBOiiirlikli 
they proceed, and the advantages to result from them, are sd- 
ficiently understood. Almost everything appertaining to tlie 
circumstances of a nation has been absorbed and oooioaiided 
under the general and mysterious word government Thon^ 
it avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and the 
mischiefs it occasions, it faib not to arrogate to itself whatever 
has the appearance of prosperity. It robs industry of its honors, 
by pedantically making itself the cause of its effects; and pur- 
loins from the general character of man the merits that apper 
tain to him as a social being. 

It may therefore be of use in this day of revolutions, to dis- 
criminate between those things which are the effect of govern- 
ment, and those which are not This will best be done by 
taking a review of society and civilization, and the consequences 
resulting therefrom, as things distinct from what are called 
governments. By beginning with this investigation, we shall 
be able to assign effects to their proper causes, and analyse the 
mass of common errors. 



CHAPTER L 
OF SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 

A GREAT part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the effect of government. It had its origin in the principles 
of society, and the natural constitution of man. It existed 
prior to government, and would exist if the formality of govern- 
ment was abolished. The mutual dependence and reciprocal 
interest which man has in man, anil all tlic parts of a ciWlized 
community upon each other, create that great chain of connex- 
ion which holds it togotlier. The landholder, tiie fanner, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the; tradesman, and every occupa- 
tion prospers by the aid which each receives from the other, and 
from the whole. Common interest regulates their concerns, 
and forms their laws; and the laws which common usiigc 
ordains, have a groattT influence than the laws of governnirnt 
In fine, society performs for itself almost everything which is 
ascribed to government. 

To understand the nature and quantity of government proper 
for Mian, 't is necessary lo a.\.X.e\\d ^o \\\% v:Vv\s,x^<t.tvic As natura 
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treated him for social life, she fitted him for the station she 
atended. In all cases she made his natural wants greater tliau 
lis individual powers. No one man is capable,^ without the aid 
)f society, of supplying his own wants; and those wants acting 
upon every individual, impel the whole of them into society, as 
[laturally as gravitation acts to a centre. 

But die has gone further. She has not only forced man into 
society by a diversity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of 
each other can supply, but she has implanted in him a system 
of social affections, which, though not necessary to his exis- 
tence, are essential to his happiness. There is no period in life 
when this love for society ceases to act. It begins and ends 
with our being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the composition and con- 
stitution of man, the diversity of talents in different men for 
reciprocally accommodating the wants of each other, his pro- 
pensity to society, and consequently to preserve the advantages 
resulting from it, we shall easily discover that a great part of 
what is called government is mere imposition. 

Government is no further necessary than to supply the few 
cases to which society and civilization are not conveniently 
competent; and instances are not wanting to show that every- 
thing which government can usefully add thereto, has been 
performed by the common consent of society, without govern- 
ment. 

For upwards of two years from the commencement of the 
American war, and a longer period in several of the American 
states, there were no established forms of government. The 
old governments had been abolished, and the country was too 
much occupied in defence to employ its attention in establish- 
ing new governments; yet, during this interval, order and har- 
mony were preserved as inviolate as in any country in Europe. 
There is a natural aptness in man, and more so in society, be- 
cause it embraces a greater variety of abilities and resources, to 
accommodate itself to whatever situation it is in. The instant 
formal government is abolished, society begins to act. A gen- 
eral association takes place, and common interest produces com- 
mon securii/y. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the 
abolition of any formal government is the dissolution of society, 
it acts by a contrary impulse, and brings the latter the closer 
together. All that part of its organization which it had com- 
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tnitted to its government, devolves agmin apon itself, and aeb 
tlirough its iiiediiimt When men, as well from natural instinct 
as from reciprocal benefits, have habituated themselves to social 
and civilized life, there is always enough of its principles in 
piuctice to carry them through any changes they may find ne- 
cessary or convenient to make in their government. In short, 
man is so naturally a creature of society, that it is almost im* 
pos5dble to put him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a small part of civilized life; 
and when even the best that human wisdom can devise is estab- 
lished, it is a thing more in name and idea than in fact It is 
to the great and fundamental principles of society and civiliza- 
tion — to the common usage universally consented to, and mnto- 
ally and reciprocally maintained — to the unceasing circulation 
of interest, which passing through its innumerable channels, 
invigorates the whole mass of civilized man — it is to these 
things, infinitely more than anything which even the best insti- 
tuted government can perform, that the safety and prosperity 
of the individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion has it for 
government, because the more does it regulate its own affairs, 
and govern itself ; but so contrary is the practice of old govern- 
ments to the reason of the case, that the expenses of them in- 
crease in the proportion they ought to diminish. It is but few 
general laws that civilized life requires, and those of such com- 
mon usefulness, that whether they are enforced by the forms of 
government or not, the effect will be nearly the sama If we 
consider, what the principles are that first condense man into 
society, and what the motives that regulate their mutual inter- 
course afterwards, we shall find, by the time we arrive at what 
is called government, that nearly the whole of the business 
is performed by the natural operation of the parts upon each 
other. 

Man, with respect to all those matters, is more a creature of 
consistency than he is aware of, or than governments would 
wish him to believe. All the great laws of society are laws of 
nature. Those of trade and commerce, whether with respect to 
the intercourse of individuals or of nations, are laws of mutual 
and reciprocal interest. They are followed and obeyed because 
it is the interest of the parties so to do, and not on account of 
any formal laws their governments may impose or interpose 

Dat how often ia the natural propensity to society disturbed 
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or destroyed by the operations ot goTcmi&enk! When the 
latter, instead of being engi*afted on the principles of the for- 
mer, assumes to exist for itself, and acts by partiabties of favor 
and oppression, it becomes the cause of the mischiefs it ought 
to prevent. 

If we look back to the riots and tumults which at various 
times have happened in England, we shall find, that they did 
not proceed from the want of a government, but that goveri* 
ment was itself the generating cause; instead of consolidating 
society, it divided it; it deprived it of its natural cohesion, and 
engendered discontents and disorders, which otherwise would 
not have existed. In those associations which men promiscu- 
ously form for the purpose of trade, or of any concern, in which 
government is totally out of the question, and in which they act 
merely on the principles of society, we see how naturally the 
various parties unite; and this shows, by comparison, that gov- 
ernments, so far from being always the cause or means of order, 
are often the destruction of it. The riots of 1 780 had no other 
source than the remains of these prejudices, which the govern- 
ment itself had encouraged. But with respect to England there 
are also other causes. 

Excess and inequality of taxation, however disguised in the 
means, never fail to appear in their eflTect. As a great mass of 
the community are thrown thereby into poverty and discontent, 
they are constantly on the brink of commotion ; and, deprived, 
as they unfortunately are, of the means of information, are 
easily heated to outrage. Whatever the apparent cause of any 
riots may be, the real one is always want of happiness. It 
shows that something is wrong in the system of government, 
that injures the felicity by which society is to be preserved. 

But as fact is superior to reasoning, the instance of America 
presents itself to confirm these observations. If there is a 
country in the world, where concord, according to common cal- 
culation, would be least expected, it is America. Made up, as 
it is, of people from different nations,''*' accustomed to different 

* That part of America which is g^enerally called New England, including 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Khode Island, and Connecticut, is peoplea 
chiefly by English descendants. In th<» state of New York about half are 
Dutch, the rest English, Scotch, and Irish. In New .Jersey a mix lure. of 
En^flish and Dutch, with some Scotch and Irish. In Pennsylvania • about 
one-third are English, another Germans, and the remainder Scotch and 
Irish, with some Swedes. The states to the southward liave a greater pro- 
portion of English than the middle states, but in all <>f tliem there is a mix- 
ture; and besides those enumerated, there are a considerable number of 
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. forros and habits of govemmenb, speaking different languages, 
and more different in their modes of worship, it would appear 
that the union of such a i)eople was impnicticable; but by the 
simple operation of constructing government on the principles 
of society and the rights of man, every difficulty retires, and aU 
the parts are brought into cordial unison. There the poor are 
not oppressed, the rich are not privileged. Industry is not 
mortified by the splendid extravagance of a court rioting at its 
expense. Their taxes are few, because their government is 
just; and as there is nothing to render them wretched, there is 
nothing to engender riots and tumults. 

A metaphysical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured 
his invention to discover how such a people could be governed. 
He would have supposed that some must be managed by fraud, 
others by force, and all by some contrivance ; that genius must 
be hired to impose upon ignorance, and show and parade to fas- 
cinate the vulgar. Lost in the abundance of his researches, li« 
would have resolved and re-resolved, and finally overlooked the 
plain and easy road that lay directly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution ha; 
been, that it led to a discovery of the principles, and laid open 
the imposition of governments. All the revolutions till then 

• had been worked within the atmosphere of a court, and never 
on the great floor of a nation. The parties were always of the 
class of courtiers ; and whatever was thf ir rage for reformation, 
they carefully preserved the fraud of the profession. 

In all cases they took care to represent government as a 
thing made up of mysteries, which only themselves understood; 
and they hid from the understanding of the nation, the only 
thing that was beneficial to know, namely, that government is 
nothing niore tlian a national association acting on the principles 
of society. 

Having thus endeavored to show, that the social and civilized 
state of man is capable of performing within itself, almost 
everything necessary to its protection and government, it wiD 
be proper, on the other hand, to take a review of the present 
old governments, and examine whether their principles and 

^ practice are correspondent thereto. 

French, and some few of all the European nations lying on the coast. Tbe 
most numerous religious denomination are the Presbyterians ; but no ooe 
sect is established above another, and all men are equally citizens. 
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CHAPTER TL 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PRESENT OLD GOVERNMENTS. 

It is impossible that such governments as have hitherto ex 
isted in the world, could have commenced by any other means 
than a total violation of every principle, sacred and moral. 
The obscurity in which the origin of all the present old govern 
ments, is buried, implies the iniquity and disgrace with which 
they began. The origin of the present governments of America 
and France will ever be remembered, because it is honorable to 
record it; but with respect to the rest, even flattery has con- 
signed them to the tomb of time, without an inscription. 

It could have been no difficult thing in the early and solitary 
ages of the world, while the chief employment of men was that 
of attending flocks and herds, for a banditti of ruffians to over- 
run a country, and lay it under contribution. Their power 
being thus established, the chief of the band contrived to lose 
the name of robber in that of monarch; and hence the origin of 
monarchy and kings. 

The origin of the government of England, so far as it relates 
to what is called its line of monarchy, being one of the latest, 
is perhaps the best recorded. The hatred which the Norman 
invasion and tyranny begat, must have been deeply rooted in 
the nation, to have outlived the contrivance to obliterate it. 
Though not a courtier will talk of the curfew-bell, not a village 
in England has forgotten it. 

Those bands of robbers having parcelled out the world, and 
divided it into dominions, began, as is naturally the case, to 
quarrel with each other. What at first was obtained by vio- 
lence, was considered by others as lawful to be taken, and a 
second plunderer succeeded the first. They alternately invaded 
the dominions ' which each had assigned to liimself, and the 
brutality with which they treated each other explains the origi- 
nal character of monarchy. It was ruffian torturing ruffian. 
The conqueror considered the conquered not as his prisoner, 
but his property. He led him in triumph rattling in chains, 
and doomed him, at pleasure, to slavery or death. As time 
oM iterated the history of their beginning, their successors as- 
sumed new appearances, to cut oil" the entail of their dls;cracc\ 
2:i 
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1»ut their pnnciplM and objects remamed the same. What at 
H!-Kt was plander assumed the softer name of rerenne; and the 
[tower they originally usurped, they affected to inherit 

From ^uch beginning of governments, what could be ex- 
[>ected, but a continual system of war and extortion t It has 
established itself into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to one 
more than to another, but is the common principle of all 
There does not exist within such governments a stamina whore- 
on to ingraft reformation ; and the shortest and most eflfeetnal 
remedy is to begin anew. 

What scenes of horror, what perfection of iniquity, present 
themselves in contemplating the character, ahd reviewing the 
history of such governments ! If we would delineate human 
nature with a baseness of heart, and hypocrisy of countenance, 
that. reflection would shudder at and humanity disown, it is 
kings, courts, and cabinets, that must sit for the portrait. Man, 
as he is naturally, with all his faults about him, is not up to the 
character. 

Can we possibly suppose that if government had originated 
in a right principle, and had not an interest in pursuing a 
wrong one, that the world could have been in the wretched and 
quarrelsome condition we have seen it f What inducement has 
the farmer, while following the plow, to lay aside his peaceful 
pursuits and go to war with the fanner of another country? 
Or what inducement has the manufacturer ? What is domin- 
ion to them, or to any class of men in a nation ? Does it add 
an acre to any man's estate, or raise its value ? Are not con- 
quest and defeat each of the same price, and taxes the never- 
failing consequence 1 Though this reasoning may be good to a 
nation, it is not so to a government. War is the faro-table of 
governments, and nations the dupes of the game. 

If there is anything to wonder at in this miserable scene of 
governments, more than might be expected, it is the progi-ess 
which the peaceful arts of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce have made, beneath such a long accumulating load of 
discouragement and oppression. It serves to show that in- 
stinct in animals does not act with stronger impulse than the 
principles of society and civilization operate in man. Under 
all discouragements, he pursues his objeot| and yields to no- 
thing but impossibilities. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OP THE OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Nothing can appear more contradictory than the principles 
on which the old governments began, and the condition to 
which society, civilization, and commerce are capable of carry- 
ing mankind. Government, on the old system, is an assump- 
tion of power, for the aggrandizement of itself; on the new, a 
delegation of power for the common benefit of society. The 
former supports itself by keeping up a system of war; tho 
latter promotes a system of peace, as the true means of enrich- 
ing a nation. The one encourages national prejudices; the 
other promotes universal society as the means of universal 
commerce. The one measures its prosperity by the quantity 
of revenue it extorts; the other proves its excellence, by the 
small quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new whigs. If he can 
amuse himself with childish names and distinctions, I shall 
not interrupt his pleasure. It is not to him, but to the Abbe 
Sieyes, that I address this chapter. I am already engaged to 
the latter gentleman to discuss the subject of monarchical gov- 
ernment; and as it naturally occurs in comparing the old and 
new systems, I make this the opportunity of presenting to him 
my observations. I shall occasionally take Mr. Burke in my 
way. 

Though it might be proved that the system *of government 
now called the new, is the most ancient in principle of all that 
have existed, being founded on the original inherent rights of 
man: yet, as tyranny and the sword have suspended the exer- 
cise of those rights for many centuries past, it serves better the 
purpose of distinction to call it the new, than to claim the right 
of calling it the old. 

The first general distinction between those two systems, is, 
that the one now called the old is hereditary, either in whole 
or in part; and the new is entirely representative. It rejects 
all hereditary government: 

1st, As being an imposition on mankind. 

2nd, As inadequate to the purposes for which government Ib 
necessary . 
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With n tr ^ t to t^* €nt of these heads — It eHmot he proved 
^v what ri^ht nerval irArj government coald begin: neither dcM 
liir're exi.s^ within the compass of mortal power, a ri^t t» 
<-staV>luh iu Man has no aathoricj orer posterity in matten 
of ftfrnoTUkl right ; and, therefore, no man, or bodj of men, liid, 
or can have, a right to set np hereditary government. Were 
even ourselves to oome again into existence, instead of being 
succeeded bv posterity, we have not now the right of taking 
from ourselves the rights which would then be car& On wfasft 
ground, then, do we pretend to take them from others f 

Ail hereditary government is in its nature tyranny. An 
heritable crown, or an heritable throne, or by what other fancir 
ful name such things may be called, have no other significant 
explanation than that mankind are heritable property. To in- 
herit a government, is to inherit the people, as if they were 
flocks and herds. 

With roHr>ect to the second head, that of being inadequate 
to the purpr)s«s for which government is necessary, we have 
only to consider wliat government essentially is, and compare 
it with the circumstances to which hereditary government is 
subject. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. It 
ought to be 80 constructed as to be superior to all the accidents 
t/) which individual man is subject; and, therefore, hereditary 
Hucoession, by being subject to them all, is the most irregular 
and impftrfoct of all the systems of government. 

W<5 have heard the rights of man called a levelling system; 
but th() only system to which the word levelling is truly applic- 
able, is the hereditary monarchical system. It is a system of 
mental levelling. It indiscriminately admits every species of 
character to the same authority. Vice and virtue, ignorance 
and wisdom, in short, every quality, good or bad, is put on the 
satno level. Kings succeed each other, not as rationals, but as 
animals. Can we then be surprised at the abject state of the 
human mind in monarchical countries, when the government it- 
self is formed on such an abject levelling system ? — It has no 
fixed character. To-day it is one thing; and to-morrow it is 
something else. It changes with the temper of every succeed- 
ing individual, and is subject to all the varieties of eacL It is 
governmont through the medium of passions and accidents. It 
apj)(»arH un(l(»r all the various characters of childhood, deci-epi- 
tudiit dotago, a thing at n\xTS^/\iv\e;%.^\xv^^\.\:\xv«5^^^\\d on. crutches. 
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ft reverses the wholesome order of nature. It occasionally puts 
ihildren over men, and the conceits of non-age over wisdom 
ind experience. In short, we cannot conceive a more ridicul- 
ous figure of government, than hereditary succession, in all its 
cases, presents. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, or an edict registered 
in heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and wisdom 
should invariably appei-tain to hereditary succession, the objec- 
tions to it would be removed; but when we see that nature 
acts as if she disowned and sported with the hereditary system ; 
that the mental characters of successors, in all countries, are 
below the average of human understanding; that one is a 
tyrant, another an idiot, a third insane, and some all three 
together, it is impossible to attach confidence to it, when 
reason in man has power to act. 

It is not to the Abbe Sieyes that I need apply this reasoning; 
he has already saved me that trouble by giving his own opinion 
on the case. "If it be asked," says he, "what is my opinion 
with respect to hereditary right, I answer, without hesitation, 
that, in good theory, an hereditary transmission of any power 
or office, can never accord with the laws of true representation. 
Hereditaryship is, in this sense, as much an attaint upon prin- 
ciple, as an outrage upon society. But let us," continues he, 
" refer to the history of all elective monarchies and principali- 
ties ; is there one in which the elective mode is not worse than 
the hereditary succession. 

As to debating on which is the worst of the two, it is admit- 
ting both to be bad ; and herein we are agreed. The preference 
which the abbe has given, is a condemnation of the thing he 
prefers. Such a mode of reasoning on such a subject is inad- 
missible, because it finally amounts to an accusation of provi- 
dence, as if she had left to man no other choice with respect 
tc government, than between two evils, the best of which he 
admits to be, "an attaint upon principle^ and an outragt upon 
society." 

Passing over, for the present, all the evils and mi.«<ihiofs 
which monarchy has occasioned in the world, nothing can more 
.effectually prove its uselessness in a state of civil government, 
than making it hereditary. Would we make any office heredi- 
tary that required wisdom and abilities to fill it i And where 
wisdom and abilities are not necessary, such an office, whatever 
it may be, is superfluous or insisnificant. 
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Hereditary succofwion is a burlesque upon monarchy. It 
puts it in the most ridiculous light, by presenting it as an office 
which any child or idiot may fill. It requires some talents to 
be a common mechanic; but to be a king, requires only the 
animal tip^ure of a man — a sort of breathing automaton. This 
Hort of supei*8tition may last a few years more, but it cannot 
long resist the awakened reason and interest of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a stickler for monarchy, not alto- 
fjether as a pensioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a 
political man. Ele has taken up a contemptible opinion of 
mankind, who, in their turn, are taking up the same of him. 
He considers them as a herd of beings that must be governed 
by fraud, effigy, and show; and an idol would be as good a 
figure of monarchy with him, as a man. I will, however, do 
him the justice to say, that, with respect to America, he has 
been very complimentary. He always contended, at least in 
my hearing, that the people of America were more enlightened 
than those of England, or of any country in Europe ; and that 
therefore the imposition of show was not necessary in their 
governments. 

Though the comparison between hereditary and elective 
monarchy, which the abbe had made, is unnecessary to the 
case, because the representative system rejects both ; yet were 
I to make the comparison, I should decide contrary to what 
he has done. 

The civil wars which have originated from contested herf 
ditary claims, are more numerous, and have been more dread 
ful, and of longer continuance, than those which have been 
occasioned by election. All the civil wars in France arose 
from the hereditary system ; they were either produced by 
hereditary claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary 
form, which admits of regencies, or monarchy at nurse. With 
respect to England, its history is full of the same misfortunes. 
The contests for succession between the houses of York and 
Lancaster lasted a whole century ; and others of a similar 
nature have renewed themselves since that period. Those of 
1715 and 1745 were of the same kind. The succession-war for 
the crown of Spain, embroiled almost half of Europe. The dis- 
turbances in Holland are generated from the hereditary ship of 
the stadtholder. A government calling itself free, with an 
hereditary office, is like a thorn in the flesh, that produ<.*es a 
f fermentation which endeavoT% to ^\^e\\^T^fe *\\^ 
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But I might go farther, and place also foreign wars, of what- 
^ver kind, to the same cause. It is by adding the evil of here- 
litary succession*to that of monarchy, that a permanent family 
nterest is created, whose constant objects are dominion and 
•avenue. Poland, though an elective monarchy, has had fewer 
vars than those which are hereditary ; and it is the only govern- 
nent that has made a voluntary essay, though but a small one, 
■jO reform the condition of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defects of the old, or 
riereditary systems of government, let us compare it with thf? 
new or representative system. 

The representative system takes society and civilization for 
its basis; nature, reason, and experience for its guide. 

Experience, in all ages, and in all countries, has demonstrate<1 
that it is impossible to control nature in her distribution of 
mental powers. She gives them as she pleases. Whatever is 
the rule by which she, apparently to us, scatters them among 
mankind, that rule remains a secret to man. It would be as 
ridiculous to attempt to iix the hereditary ship of human beauty, 
as of wisdom. 

, Whatever wisdom constituently is, it is like a seedless plant ; 
it may be reared when it appears; but it cannot be voluntarily 
produced. There is always a sufficiency somewhere in the 
general mass of society for all purposes; but with respect to 
the parts of society, it is continually changing its place. It 
rises in one to-day, in another to-morrow, and has most prob- 
ably visited in rotation every family of the earth, and again 
withdrawn. 

As this is the order of nature, the order of government must 
necessarily follow it, or government will, as we see it does, 
degenerate into ignorance. The hereditary system, therefore, 
is as repugnant to human wisdom as to human rights; and is 
as absutd as it is unjust. 

As the republic of letters brings forward the best literary 
productions, by giving to genius a fair and universal chance ; 
so the representative system of government is calculated to 
produce the wisest laws, by collecting wisdom where it can be 
found. I smile to myself when I contemplate the ridiculous 
insignificance into which literature and all the sciences would 
sink, were they made hereditary; and I carry the same idea 
into governments. An hereditary governor is as inconsistent 
as an hereditary author. I know not whether Homer or 
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Euclid had sons ; but I will venture an opinion, that if tiiev 
}ia<l, and hid loft their works unfinished, those sons could not 
have completed them. 

Do we need a stronger evidence of the absurdity of heredituy 
i^ovemment, than is seen in the descendants of those men, in 
any line of life, who were once famous! Is there scarcely an 
instance in which there is not a total reverse of the charactert 
1 1 appears as if the tide of mental faculties flowed as far as it 
(rould in certain channels, and then forsook its course, and arose 
iu others. How irrational then is the hereditary sys^m which 
(nstablishes channels of power, in company with which wisdom 
refuses to flow ! By continuing this absurdity, man is in per- 
petual contradiction with himself; he accepts, for a king, or a 
chief magistrate, or a legislator, a person whom he would not 
elect for a constable. 

It appears to general observation, that revolutions create 
genius and talents ; but those events do no more than bring 
them forward. There exists in man, a mass of sense lying in a 
dormant state, and which, unless something excites it to action, 
will descend with him, in that condition, to the grave. As it 
is to the advantage of society that the whole of its faculties 
should be employed, the construction of government ought to 
bo such as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular operation, 
all that extent of capacity which never fails to appear in revo- 
lutions. 

This cannot take place in the insipid state of hereditary gov- 
ornment, not only because it prevents, but because it operates 
to benumb. When the mind of a nation is bowed down by any 
political superstition in its government, such as hereditary 
succession is, it loses a considerable portion of its powera on all 
other subjects and objects. Hereditary succession requires the 
same obedience to ignorance, as to wisdom ; and when once the 
mind can bring itself to pay this indiscriminate reverence, it 
descends below the stature of mental manhood. It is fit to be 
great only in little things. It acts a treachery upon itself, and 
suffocates the sensations that urge to detection. 

Though the ancient governments present to us a miserable 
picture of the condition of man, there is one which above all 
(/thers exempts itself from the general description. I mean the 
democracy of the Athenians. We see more to admire and less 
to condemn, in that great, extraordinary people, than in any 
thing which history affoTda. 
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Mr. Barke is so little acquainted with constituent principles 
of government, that he confounds democracy and representation 
together. Representation was a thing unknown in the ancient 
democracies. In those the mass of the people met and enacted 
laws (grammatically speaking) in the tii-st person. Simple 
democracy was no other than the common hall of the ancients. 
It signifies the form as weU as the public principle of the gov- 
ernment. As these democracies increased in population, and the 
territory extended, the simple, democratical form became un- 
wiedly and impracticable ; and as the system of representation 
was not known, the consequence was, they either degenerated 
convulsively into monarchies, or became absorbed into such as 
then existed. Had the system of representation been then un- 
derstood, as it now is, there is no reason to believe that those 
forms of government, now called monarchical or aristocratical, 
would ever have taken place. It was the want of some method 
to consolidate the parts of society, after it became too populous, 
and too extensive for the simple democratical form, and also the 
lax and solitary condition of shepherds and herdsmen in other 
parts of the world, that afforded opportunities to those unnatural 
modes of government to begin. 

As it is necessaiy to clear away the rubbish of errors, into 
which the subject of government has been thrown, I shall pro- 
ceed to remark on some others. 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers and court 
governments, to abuse something which they called republican- 
ism ; but what republicanism was, or is, they never attempt to 
explain. Let us examine a little into this case. 

The only forms of government are, the democratical, the 
aristocratical, the monarchical, and what is now called the 
representative. 

What is called a repttblic, is not any particular form of gov- 
ernment. It is wholly characteristical of the purport, matter, 
or object for which government ought to be instituted, and on 
which it is to be employed, res-puhlica, the public affairs, or the 
public good; or, literally translated, the pvhlic thing. It is a 
word of a good original, referring to what ought to be the 
character and business of government; and in this sense it is 
naturally opposed to the word monarchy, which has a base 
original signification. It means arbitrary power in an indivi- 
dual person ; in the exercise of which, himself, and not the res- 
publica, is the object. 
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Everj goTemment that does not act on tiie principle of a 
republic, or, in other words, that does not make the re$'pnhHra 
itb whole and sole object, is not a good government. Bepub- 
licnn government is no other than government established and 
conducted for the interest of the pnblic, as well individnaUy as 
collf'Ctively. It is not necessarily connected with any particular 
fomi, t)Qt it most naturally associates with the representative 
form, as being best calculated to secure the end for which a 
nation is at the expense of supporting it. 

Various forms of government have effeoted to style themselves 
republics. Poland calls itself a republic, but is in fact an 
hereditary aristocracy, with what is called, an elective monarchy. 
Holland calls itself a republic, which is chiefly aristocratical, 
with an hereditary stadtholdei-ship. But the government of 
America, which is wholly on the syt^tem of representation, is the 
only real republic in character and practice, that now exists. 
Its government has no other object than the public business of 
the nation, and therefore it is properly a republic ; and the 
Americans have taken care that Diis, and no other, shall be the 
object of their government, by their rejecting everything he- 
reditary, and establishing government on the system of represen- 
tation only. 

Those who have said that a republic is not B./onn of govern- 
ment calculated for countries of great extent, mistook, in the 
first place, the business of a government, for 2k form of govern- 
ment ; for the res-p7iblica equally appertains to every extent of 
territory and population. And, in the second place, if they 
meant anything with respect to fo^-ni, it was the simple demo- 
cratical form, such as was the mode of government in the ancient 
democracies, in which there was no representation. The case, 
therefore, is not that a republic cannot be extensive, but that it 
cannot be extensive on the simple democratic form; and the 
question naturally presents itself, What is the best fonm of gov- 
eminent fw conducting the res-publica or public business of 
a nation, after it becomes too extensive and popvJov^s for the 
simple democraticnl form ? 

It cannot be monarchy, because monarchy is subject to an 
objection of the same amount to which the democratical form 
was subject. 

It is possible that an individual may lay down a system of 
princjphB on which wovovwuwut shall l»e const'tutionally estal>- 
finlwd to any ex tout oi x.(»yt\xc)\^'. '\\\\^ vs. wc^ ^svw^ \.Wvi un 
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opention of the mind acting by its own powers. But the 
practice Upon those principles, as applying to the various and 
numerous circumstances of a nation, its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, trade, commerce, Ac., require a knowledge, of a different 
kind, and which can be had oiily from the various parts of 
society. It is an assemblage of practical knowledge, which no 
one individual can possess ; and therefore the monarchical form 
is as much limited, in useful practice, from the incompetency of 
knowledge, as was the democratical form from the multiplicity 
of population. The one degenerates, by extension, into con- 
fusion ; the other into ignorance and incapacity, of which all 
the great monarchies are an evidence. The monarchical form, 
therefore, could not be a substitute for the democratical, 
because it has equal inconveniences. 

Much less could it when made hereditary. This is the most 
effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither could the 
high democratical mind have voluntarily yielded itself to be 
governed by children and idiots, and all the motley insignifiance 
of character, which attends such a mere animal system, the dis- 
grace and the reproach of reason and of man. 

As to the aristocratical form, it has the same vices and defect* 
with the monarchical, except that the chance of abilities is 
better from the proportion of numbers, but there is still no 
security for the right use and application of them.* 

Referring, then, to the original simple democracy, it affords 
the true data from which government on a large scale can begin. 
It is incapable of extension, not from its principle, but from the 
inconvenience of its form ; and monarchy and aristocracy from 
their ilicapacity. Retaining, then, democracy as the ground, 
and rejecting the corrupt systems of monarchy and aristocracy, 
the representative system naturally presents itself ; remedying 
at once the defects of the simple democracy as to form, and the 
incapacity of the other two with regard to knowledge. 

Simple democracy was society governing itself without the 
use of secondary means. By ingrafting representation upon 
democracy, we arrive at a system of government capable of 
embracing and confederating all the various interests and every 
extent of territory and population ; and that also with advan- 
tages as much superior to hereditary government, as the repub- 
lic of letters is to hereditary literature. 

* For a character of aristocracy, the reader is referred to ' ' Rights of Mat^.^*• 
part i. p. 275 ct ifcq. 
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It is on this BjRtem that the American government was 
foinu!p<l. It is representation ingrafted npon democracy. It 
iias s<'ttlod the fonn by a scale parallel in all cases to IJie ex- 
tent of the piinciplo. What Athens was in miniature, America 
will be in magnitude. The one was the wonder of the andent 
wdild — th(} other is becoming the admiration and model of the 
present It is the easiest of all the forms of government to be 
un(l<?rstood, and the most eligible in practice ; and exdndes at 
once the ignorance and insecurity of the hereditary mode, and 
the inconvenience of the simple democracy. 

It is impossible to conceive a system of government capable 
of acting over such an extent of territory, and such a circle of | 
interests, as is produced by the operation of representation. 
France, great and populous as it is, is but a spot in the capac- 
iousness of the system. It adapts itself to all possible cases. 
It is preferable to simple democracy even in small territories. 
Athens, by representation, would have surpassed her own de- 
mocracy . 

lliat which is called government, or rather that which we 
ought to conceive government to be, is no more than some com- 
mon centre, in which all the parts of society unite. This can- 
not be established by any method so conducive to the various 
interests of the community, as by the representative system. 
It concentrates the knowledge necessary to the interests of the 
j)arts, and of the whole. It places government in a state of 
constant maturity. It is, as has already been observed, never 
young, never old. It is subject neither to nonage or dotage. 
It is never in the cnidle nor on crutches. It admits not of a 
separation between knowledge and power, and is superior, as a 
government ought always to be, to all the accidents of indivi- 
dual man, and is therefore superior to what is called mon- 
archy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be repre- 
sented by the human body ; but is like a body contained withiu 
a circle, having a common centre, in which every radius neets: 
and that centre is formed by representation. To connect lepre- 
«entation with what is called monarchy, is eccentric government. 
Representation is of itself the delegated monarchy of a nation, 
and cannot debase itself by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three times in his parliamentary 
speeches, and in his publications, made use of a jingle of words 
that conveyed no ideas. ^pe«»k\vi^Q»i ^QN«tww\si\>x.^V&'6si.^^ "It 
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is better to have monarchy for its basis, and republicanism for 
its corrective, then republicanism for its basis, and monarchy 
for its corrective." If he means that it is better to correct folly 
^th wisdom, than wisdom with folly, I will not otherwise con- 
tend with him than to say it would be much better to reject 
the folly altogether. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy? 
WiU he explain it: all mankind can understand what represen- 
tation is; and that it must necessarily include a variety of know- 
ledge and talents. But what security is there for the same 
qualities on the part of monarchy? Or, when this monarchy is 
a child, where then is the wisdom 1 What does it know about 
government 1 Who then is the monarch 1 or where is the mon- 
archy ? If it is to be performed by regency, it proves to be a 
farce. A regency is a mock species of republic, and the whole 
of monarchy deserves no better appellation. It is a thing as 
various as imagination can paint. It has none of the stable 
character that government ought to possess. Every succession 
is a revolution, and every regency a counter-revolution. Th.e 
whole of it is a scene of perpetual cov.Yt cabal and intrigue, oi 
which Mr. 'iBurke is himself an instance. 

Whether T have too little sense to see, or too much to be im 
posed upon : whether I have too much or too little pride, or of 
anything else, I leave out of the question ; but certain it is, 
that what is called monarchy, always appears to me a silly, con- 
temptible thing. I compare it to something kept behind a cur- 
tain, about which there is a great deal of bustle and fuss, and a 
wonderful air of seeming solemnity; but when, by any accident, 
the curtain happens to be open and the company see what it is, 
they burst into laughter. 

In the representative system of government, nothing like this 
can happen. Like the nation itself, it possesses a perpetual 
stamina, as well of body as of mind, and presents itself on the 
open theatre of the world in a fair and manly manner. What- 
ever are its excellencies or its defects, they are visible to all. 
It exists not by fraud and mystery ; it deals not in cant and 
sophistry ; but inspires a language, that, passing from heart to 
heart, is felt and understood. 

We must shut our eyes against reason, we must basely de- 
grade our understanding, not to see the folly of what is called 
monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works ; but this is a 
•node of government that counteracts nature. It tMY\i^ tb^a ^^<i- 
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^r?9i if ^Iie aosia:! Ck.-nl*iiH opside down. It subjects age to 
•;•* j'j^'jnwti ':t :h^*'j:inu %sd wisdom h\ foUT. 

LtL 'vlie jua^rmr7. ~Ji»f rwnnens^Te syscem is always parallel 
-rrJL ih.*i :ri»*r AiZ.ii ••nnnir=Ar.r.> Laws of nature^ and meets the 
r-adcn :z naa iz. "jTiirv parL For example: 

£z. "ihf* A3i«*n«."az. Swenl ^Tiemmenc nnwe power is delegated 
r-: tiw rrvsi-iec- ot ^•j Uahed Spaces, than to any other indivi- 
"i lal nituiztin :: ^?C4in»s5&. He cannot, therefore, be elected to 
r'lLS o£'.>- ir.'ier ^he dkr* of thinT-dve vears^ Bv this time the 
i«ixn.*?!i: ^?£ ^.Ar. -.i^.i:cl:-?s manxDedr and he has lived long enough 
*«: b«eo:-m.« jct^iLaii.:«*«I with mien and things, and the conntiy 
•v^zh him Bti: c-r. zh^ oiocarchica] plan (exdnsive of the nnm* 
"'^.oa ccaoices then? are against everv man bom in the world, 
• : irawiz^ a prize in th-^ lottery of human faculties), the next 
: =. sTiccessioo, wha!k?Ter he may be, is put at the head of a nft- 
:: s, and of & ^Tri»mment. at the age of eighteen years. Does 
tais atr«far like an act of wisdom ! Is it consistent with the 
proper ii^iy and the manly character of a nation t Where is 
the proprlccy ot calling such a lad the father of the people t— 
I Q all ocher cases^ a person is a minor until the age of twenty- 
«;'Re yearns. Before tliL'* period he is not trusted with the mau- 
a^men: of an acre of land, or with the heritable property of a 
dock or sheep, or a herd of swine; but wonderful to tell! he 
may at the age of eighteen years^ be trusted with a nation. 

That monarchy is all a babble, a mere court artifice to pro- 
«.:jre money is e^^dent (at least to me) in every character in 
which it can be viewed. It would be almost impossible, on the 
mtional system of representative government, to make out a bill 
of expenses to such an enormous amount as this deception ad 
iiiitR. Government is not of itself a very chargeable institution 
The whole expense of the federal government of America. 
founde^L as I have alreadv said, od the svstem of reDresentation. 
and extending over a country nearly ten times as large as Enjr- 
land, is but six hundred thousand dollars, or one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds sterling. 

I presume that no man in his sober senses will compare tin* 
'jharsicter of any of the kings of Europe with that of general 
Washington. Yf»t. in France, and also in England, the expnse 
of the civil list only, for the support of one man, is eight times 
greater then the whole expenes of the federal government of 
America. To assign a reason for this appears almost impossi- 
ble. The generality oi ^eo^\^ \iv ^m«rica., especinlly the poor, 
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are more able to pay taxes then the generality of people either 
iu France or England. 

But the case is, that the representative system diffuses such 
a body of knowledge throughout the nation, on the subject of 
government, as to explode ignorance and preclude imposition. 
The craft of courts cannot be acted on that ground. There is 
no place for mystery ; no where for it to begin. Those who are 
not in the representation, know as much of the nature of busi- 
ness as those who are. An affectation of mysterious importance 
would there be scouted. Nations can have no secrets; and th(i 
secrets of courts, like those of individuals, are always their 
detects. 

In the representative system, the reason for everything must 
publicly appear. Every man is a proprietor in government, 
and considers it a necessary part of his business to understand. 
It concerns his interest because it affects his property. He ex- 
amines the cost, and compares it with the advantages ; and above 
all, he does not adopt the slavish custom of following what in 
other governments are called leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the understanding of man, and 
making him believe that government is some wonderful mys- 
terious thing, that excessive revenues are obtained. Monarchy 
is well calculated te ensure this end. It is the popery of gov- 
ernment; a thing kept up to amuse the ignorant, and quiet 
them into paying taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly speaking, is not 
in the persons, but in the laws. The enacting of those requires 
no great expense; and when they are administered, the whole 
of civil government is performed — the rest is all court contny- 
ance. 



CHAPTER IV, 
ON CONSTITUTIONS. 

That men mean distinct and separate things whon they talk 
of constitutions and of governments, is evident; or, why are 
tfiose terms distinctly and separately used ? A constitution is 
not the act of a government, but of a people constituting a gov- 
ernment; and goveinment without a constitution, is power 
without a right. 
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All power exercised over a nation must have some b^iniungi 
It must be either delej^ted, or assumed. There are no other 
sources. All delegated power is trust, and all assumed power 
is usurpation. Time does not alter the nature and quality of 
either. 

In viewing this subject, the case and circumstances of America 
present themselves as in the beginning of a world ; and our in- 
quiry into the origin of government is shortened, by referring 
to the facts that have arisen in our day. We have no occasion 
to roam for information into the obscure field of antiquity, nor 
hazard ourselves upon conjecture. We are brought at once to 
the point of seeing government begin, as if we had lived in the 
beginning of time. The real volume, not of history, but of 
facts, is directly before us, unmutilated by contrivance or the 
errors of tradition. 

I will here conciselv state the commencement of the American 
constitutions; by w)iich the difference between constitutions 
and governments will sufficiently appear. 

It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the United 
States of America consist of tJhirteen states, each of which 
established a government for itself, after the declaration of in- 
dependence, of the fourth of July, 1776. Each state acted in- 
dependently of the rest, in forming its government; but the 
same general principle pervades the whole. When the several 
state governments were formed, they proceeded to form the 
federal government, that acts over the whole in all matters 
which concern the interest of the whole, or which relate to the 
intercourse of the several states with each other, or with foreiga 
nations. I will begin with giving an instance from one of the 
state governments (that of Pennsylvania) and then proceed to 
the federal government. 

The state of Pennsylvania, though nearly of the same extent 
of territory with England, was then divided into twelve counties. 
Each of those counties had elected a committee at the com- 
mencement of the dispute with the English government; and 
afl the city of Philadelphia, which also had its committee, was 
the most central for intelligence, it became the centre of com- 
munication to the several county committees. When it became 
necessary to proceed to the formation of a government, the 
committee of Philadelphia proposed a conference of all the 
county committees, to be held in that city, and which met the 
latter end of July, 177 e;. 
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Tliough these committees had heen elected by the people, 
they were not elected expressly for the purpose, nor invested 
with the authority of forming .1 constitution : and as they could 
not, consistently with the American idea of rights, assume such 
a power, they could only confer upon the matter, and put it into 
a train of operation. The conferees, therefore, did no more 
than state the case and recommend to the several counties to 
elect six representatives for each county, to meet in convention 
at Philadelphia, with powers to form a constitution, and pro- 
pose it for public consideration. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was president, 
having met and deliberated, and agreed upon a constitution, 
they next ordered it to be published, not as a thing established, 
but for the consideration of the whole people, their approbation 
or rejection, and then adjourned to a stated time. When the 
time of adjournment was expired, the convention re-assembled ; 
and as the general opinion of the people in approbation of it 
w^as then known, the constitution was signed, sealed, and pro- 
claimed on the authority of tlie people, and the original instru- 
ment deposited as a public record. The convention then ap- 
pointed a day for the general election of the representatives 
who were to compose the government, and the time it should 
commence; and having done this, they dissolved, and returned 
to their several homes and occupations. 

In this constitution were laid down, first, a declaration of 
rights. Then followed the form which the government should 
have, and the powers it should possess — the authority of courts 
of judicature and of juries — the manner in which elections 
should be conducted, and the proportion of representatives to 
the number of electors — the time which each succeeding 
assembly should continue, which was one year — the mode of 
levying, and of accounting for the expenditure of public money 
— of appointing public officers, &c. 

No article of this constitution could be altered or infringed 
at the discretion of the government that was to ensue. It was 
to that government a law. But as it would have been unwise 
to preclude the benefit of experience, and in order also to pre- 
vent the accumulation of errors, if any should be found, and 
to preserve an unison of government with the circumstances of 
the state at all times, the constitution provided, that, at the 
expiration of every seven years, a convention should be elected, 
for the express pumose of revising the constitution^ and raakiuji 
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ilterations, additions, or abolitions therein, if any such should 
be found necessary. 

Here we see a regular process — a goyemment issuing oat of a 
constitution, formed by the people in their original character; 
and that constitution, serving, not only as an authority, but as 
a law of control to the government It was the politiosd biUe 
of the state. Scarcely a family was without it. Every mem- 
l>cr of the government had a copy ; and nothing was more com- 
mon, when any debate arose on the principle of a bill, or on 
the extent of any species of authority, than for the memben 
to take the printed constitution out of their pocket, and read 
the chapter with which such matter in debate was connected. 

Having thus given an instance from one of the states, I will 
show the proceedings by which the federal constitution of the 
United Stieites arose and was formed. 

Congress, at its two first meetings, in September, 1774, and 
May, 1775, was nothing more than a deputation from the legis- 
latures of the several provinces, afterwards states; and had no 
other authority than what arose from common consent, and the 
necessity of its acting as a public body. In everything which 
related to the internal affairs of America, congress went no 
further than to issue recommendations, to the several provincial 
a^ssemblies, who at discretion, adopted them or not. Nothing 
on the part of congress was compulsive; yet, in this situation, 
it was more faithfully and affectionately obeyed, than was anv 
government in Europe. This instance, like that of the national 
assembly in France, sufficiently shows, that the strength of 
government does not consist in anything within itself, but in 
the attachment of a nation, and the interest which the people 
feel in supporting it. When this is lost, government is but a 
child in power; and though, like the old government of France, 
it may harass individuals for a while, it but facilitates its own 
fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it became consistent 
with the principle on which representative government is 
founded, that the authority of congress should be defined and 
established. Whether that authority should be more or less 
than congress then discretionately exercised, was not then the 
question. It was merely the rectitude of the measure. 

For this purpose the act. called the act of confederation 
( wliich was a sort of imperfect federal institution) was proposed, 
:ind after long de\\V>eTatAOTv, vs^sl^n concluded in the year 175 1. 
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It was not the act of coDgress, because it iJB repugnant to the 
principles of representative government that a body should give 
power to itself. Congress first informed the several states of the 
powers which it conceived were necessary to be invested in the 
onion, to enable it to perform the duties and services required 
from it ; and the states severally agreed with each other, and 
concentrated in congress those powers. 

It may not be improper to observe, that in both those in- 
stances (the one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the United 
States) there is no such thing as the idea of a compact between 
the people on one side, and the government on the other. The 
compact was that of the people with each other, to produce and 
constitute a government. To suppose that any government can 
be a party to a compact with the whole people, is to suppose it 
to have existence before it can have a right to exist. The only 
instance in which a compact can take place between the people 
and those who exercise the government, is, that the people 
shall pay them, while they choose to employ them. 

Government is not a trade which any man or body of men has 
a right to set up and exercise for his own emolument, but is 
altogether a trust, in right of those by whom that trust is dele- 
gated, and by whom it is always resumable. It has of itself no 
rights ; that are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two instances of the original formation of 
a constitution, I will show the manner in which both have been 
changed since their first establishment. 

The powers vested in the governments of the several states, 
by the state constitutions, were found, upon experience, to be 
too great ; and those vested in the federal government, by the 
act of confederation, too little. The defect was not in the 
principle, but in the distribution of power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets and in the newspapers, 
appeared on the propriety and necessity of new-modelling the 
federal government. After some time of public discussion, 
carried on through the channel of the press, and in conversa- 
tions, the state of Virginia, experiencing some inconvenience 
with respect to commerce, proposed holding a continental con- 
ference ; in consequence of which, a deputation from five or six 
of the state assemblies met at Annapolis in Maryland, in 1786. 
This meeting, not conceiving itself sufficiently authorized to go 
into the business of a reform, did no more than state their 
venerai opinions of the propriety of the measure, and recom- 
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mend that a oonTention of all the states should he held the yeu 

following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia, in May, 1787, of ▼hidi 
General Washington was elected president. He wss not ai 
that time connected with any of the state govemments, or with 
congress. He delivered up his commission when the war ended, 
and since then had lived a private citizen. 

The convention went deeply into all the subjects ; and htviog, 
after a variety of debate and investigation, agreed among 
themselves upon the several parts of a federal constitation, the 
next question was, the manner of giving it authority and prac- 
tice. 

For this purpose, they did not, like a cabal of courtiers, send 
for a Dutch stadtholder, or a German elector; but they re- 
ferred the whole matter to the sense and interest of the conntiy. 

They first directed that the proposed constitution should be 
published, Second, that each state should elect a conveution 
expressly for the purpose of taking it into consideration, and of 
ratifying or rejecting it; and that as soon as the approbation 
and ratification of any nine states should be given, those 
states should proceed to the election of their proportion of mem- 
bers to the new federal government; and that the operation of 
it should then begin, and the former federal government cease. 

The several states proceeded accordingly to elect their cou- 
ventions; some of those conventions ratified the constitution 
by very large majorities, and two or three unanimously. In 
others there were much debate and division of opinion. In 
the Massachusetts convention, which met at Boston, the 
majority was not above nineteen or twenty, in about three 
hundred members; but such is the nature of representative 
government, that it quietly decides all matters by majorit'. 
After the debate in the Massachusetts convention was closed, 
and the vote taken, the objecting members rose and declared, 
*^That tliough they had argued and voted against it, because 
certain parts appeared to them in a different light to tohat tJiey 
appeared to otiier members; yet, as the vote had been decided in 
favor of the constitution as proposed, they should give it <^ 
sa7ne practical support as if tJiey had voted /or U,*' 

As soon as nine states had concurred (and the rest followed 
in the order their conventions were elected), the old fabric of 
the federal government was taken down, and a new one erected, 
of which General WaaYvw^xv "\^ Y^^i\^Mi\iXK la this place I 
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:siniiot help remarking that the character and services of this 
gentleman are sufficient to put all those men called kings to 
(liarae. "While they are receiving from the sweat and labors 
>f mankind a prodigality of pay to which neither their abilities 
lor their services can entitle them, he is rendering every ser- 
irice in his power, and refusing every pecuniary reward. He 
iLccepted no pay as commander-in-chief; he accepts none as 
^resident of the United States. 

After the new federal constitution was established, the state 
Df Pennsylvania, conceiving that some parts of its own consti- 
bution required to be altered, elected a convention for that 
purpose. The proposed alterations were published, and the 
people concurring therein, they were established. 

In forming those constitutions, or in altering them, little or 
no inconvenience took place. The ordinary course of things 
was not interrupted, and the advantages have been much It 
is always the interest of a far greater number of people in a 
nation to have things right, than to let them remain wrong; 
aud when public matters are open to debate, and the public 
judgment free, it will not decide wrong, unless it decides too 
hastily. 

In the two instances of changing the constitutions, the govern- 
ment then in being were not actors either way. Government 
has no right to make itself a party in any debate respecting the 
principles or modes of forming, or of changing, constitutions. 
It is not for the benefit of those who exercise the powers of 
government, that constitutions, and the governments issuing 
from them, are established. In all those matters, the right of 
judging and acting are in those who pay, and not in those who 
receive. 

A constitution is the property of a nation, and not of those 
^ho exercise the government. AH the constitutions of America 
ire declared to be established on the authority of the people. 
hx France, the word nation is used instead of the people ; but 
m both cases, a constitution is a thing antecedent to the govern- 
ment, and always distinct therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that everything has 
a constitution, except the nation. Every society and association 
that is established, first agreed upon a number of original 
articles, digested into form, which are its constitution. It 
then appointed its officers, whose powers and authorities or** 
described in that constitution, and the government of that 
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Bociety tli«n commenced. Those officers, by whatever n&iDe 
they are called, have no authority to add to, alter, or abridge 
the original articles. It is only to the constituting power ihi 
this right belongs. 

From the want of understanding the difference between* 
constitution and a government, Dr. Johnson, and all writers of 
his description, have always bewildered themselves. They 
could not but perceive that there must necessarily be a conirolr 
Jivg power somewhere, and they placed this power in the dis- 
cretion of the persons exercising the government, instead of 
placing it in a constitution formed by the nation. When it is 
in a constitution, it has the nation for its support, and the 
natural and the political controlling powers are together. The 
laws which are enacted by governments, control men only as 
individuals, but the nation, through its constitution, controls 
the whole government, and has a natural ability so to da 
The final controlling power, therefore, and the original consti- 
tuting power, are one and the same power. 

Dr. Johnson could not have advanced such a position in any 
oountrv where there was a constitution : and he is himself an 
evidoiict^ that no such thing as a constitution exists in England. 
But it may be put as a question, not improper to be investi- 
^t^n), that if a constitution does not exist, how came the idea 
of it8 existence so generally established ? 

In onler to decide this question, it is necessary to consider a 
vHUiHtitution in both its cases: 1st, as creating a government 
Aud giving it its [H>wers: 2nd, as regulating and restraining the 
^Hkwers so given. 

If we begin with William of Normandy, we find that the 
j5i>vt»mmeTit of England ^'as originally a tyranny, founded on 
an invasion and conqut^t of the country. This being admitted, 
it will \hv I appear tliat the exertion of the nation, at different 
periods, M» abaUj that tyranny, and render it less intolerable, has 
been vTtM\\U'*\ for a constitution. 

Ma^na ('harta, as it was calleil (it is now like an almanac of 
th(? Rrtfii'^ dat/i?), was no more than compelling the government to 
renoiJiM-*^ a part rif its assumptions. It did not create and give 
powrfft U» pfov<*rrmient in the manner a constitution does; but 
wa», lift iiiv ah it w(*nt, of the nature of a re-conquest, and not 
of a tioiihtjtution ; for, could the nation have totally expelled 
tha usurpation, hh I'rauce \\a.^ doii^ \t& despotism, it would then 
Aavfl hnd a couBtitntion to ioT«\ 
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The history of the Edwards and the Henries, and np to the 
^mmencement of the Stuarts, exhibits as many instances of 
yyTATinj as could be acted within the limits to which the nation 
tiad restricted it. The Stuarts endeavored to pass those limits, 
juid their fate is well known. In all those instances we see 
nothing of a constitution, but only of restrictions on assumed 
power. 

After this, another William, descended from the same stock, 

and claiming from the same origin, gained possession; and of 

the two evils, James and William, the nation preferred what it 

thought the least; since, from the circumstances, it must take 

one. The act, called the Bill of Rights, comes here into view. 

What it it but a bargain, which the pai*ts of the government 

made with each other, to divide power, profit, and privileges 1 

You shall have so much, and I will have the rest; and with 

respect to the nation, it said, for y^rur share, you shall have the 

right of petitioning. This being the case, the bill of rights is 

more properly a bill of wrongs, and of insult. As to what is 

called the convention-parliament, it was a thing that made 

itself, and then made the authority by which it acted. A few 

persons got together, and called themselves by that name. 

Several of them had never been elected, and none of them for 

that purpose. 

From the time of William, a species of government arose, 
issuing out of this coalition bill of rights; and more so, since 
the corruption introduced at the Hanover succession, by the 
agency of Walpole: that can be described by no other name 
til 1 a despotic legislation. Though the parts may embarrass 
each other, the whole has no bounds; and the only right it 
acknowledges out of itself, is the right of petitioning. Where 
then is the constitution that either gives or restrains power % 

It is not because a part of the government is elective, that 
makes it less a despotism, if the persons so elected, possess 
afterwards, as a parliament, unlimited powers. Election, in 
this case, becomes separated from representation, and the can- 
didates are candidates for despotism. 

I cannot believe that any nation, reasoning on its own rights, 
would have thought of calling those things a constitution, if the 
cry of constitution had not been set up by the government. It 
has got into circulation like the words bore, and quiz, by being 
chalked up in speeches of parliament, as those words were on 
window-shutters and door posts ; but. wh3a\«^%T l\ifc ^^ii%l\^\itA$va. 
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niaj be in otlior rcspocts, it has undoubtedly been the most })fa- 
duciive machine fur taxatwii that was ever invented. Thetatn 
in France, under the new constitution, are not quite thirteen 
shillings per head,* and the taxes in England, under what is 
called its present constitution, are forty-eight shillings and 
sixpence per head, men, women, and children, amounting to 
nearly seventeen millions sterling, be^des the expense of col- 
lection, which is upwaitls of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the civil gov- 
ernment is executed by the people of every town and coanty, 
by means of parish officers, magistrates, quarterly sessions, 
juries, and assize, without any trouble to what is called govern- 
ment, or any other expense to the revenue than the salary d 
the judges, it is astonishing how such a mass of taxes can be 
employed. Not even the internal defence of the country is 
paid out of the revenue. On all occasions, whether real or 
contrived, recourse is continually had to new loans and to nev 
taxes. No wonder, then, that a machine of government so 
advantageous to the advocates of a court, should be so trioin* 
phantly extolled ! No wonder that St. James' or St Stephen's 
siioiild echo with the continual cry of constitution ! No won- 
der that the French revolution should be reprobated, and the 
rea-publica treated with reproach ! The red book of England, 
like the red book of France, will explain the reason, f 

I will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or two to 
Mr. Burke. I ask his pardon for neglecting him so long. 

" America," says he (in a speech on the Canada constitution 
bill), ^^ never dreamed of such absurd doctrine as the ' Bights 
of Man.'" 

Mr. Burke is such a bold presumer, and advances his asser- 
tions and premises with such a deficiency of judgment, that, 
without troubling ourselves about principles of philosophy or 

* The whole amount of the assessed taxes of France, for the present year, 
(fl three hundred millions of francs, which is twelve millions and a half ster- 
ling ; and the incidental taxes are estimated at three millions, maJking in the 
whole fifteen millions and a half ; which among twenty-four mimons of 
people, is not quite thirteen shillings i>er head. France has lessened her 
taxes since the revolution, nearly nine millions sterling annually. Before 
the revolution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwards of thirty per cent 
on all articles brought into the city. This tax was collected atUiecity 
gates. It was taken off on the first of last May, and the gates taken down. 

t What was called the liiTe rougt, or the red book, in France, wa& not ex* 
AOtly similar to the court caAendobT \tv l^Tv^lAxid ; but it sutticiently showed 
hovf ft great part of tUe tsMcea w we \aiV\^tt«A. 
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olitics, the mere logical conclusions they produce are ridicu- 
)U8. For instance : 

If governments, as Mr. Burke asserts, are not founded on 
be rights of man^ and are founded on any rights at all, they 
onsequently must be founded on the rights of something that is 
iot man. What, then, is that something 1 

Generally speaking, we know of no other creatures that in- 
labit the earth than man and beast; and in all cases, where 
)nly two things offer themselves, and one must be admitted, a 
legation proved on any one, amounts to an affirmative on the 
)ther; and therefore, ilr. Burke, by proving against the rights 
)f man, proves in behalf of the beast; and consequently, 
proves that government is a beast : and as difficult things some- 
times explain each other, we now see the origin of keeping wild 
beasts in the Tower; for they certainly can be of no other use 
than to show the origin of the government. They are in the 
place of a constitution. O ! John Bull, what honors thou hast 
lost by not being a wild beast. Thou mightest, on Mr. Burke's 
svstem, have been in the Tower for life. 

Tf Mr. Burke's arguments have not weight enough to keep 
one serious, the fault is less mine than his; and as I am 
willing to make an apology to the reader for the liberty I have 
taken, I hope Mr. Burke will also make his for giving the cause. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of remembering 
him, I return to the subject. 

From the want of a constitution in England, to restrain and 
regulate the wild impulse of power, many of the laws are irra- 
tional and tyi'annical, and the administration of them vague 
and problematical. 

The attention of the government of England (for I father 
choose to call it by this name, than the English government) 
appears, since its political connexion with Germany, to have 
been so completely engrossed and absorbed by foreign affairs, 
and the means of raising taxes, that it seems to exist for no 
other purposes. Domestic concerns are neglected; and, with 
respect to regular law, there is scarcely such a thing. 

Almost every case must now be determined by some prece- 
dent, be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properly 
applies or not; and the practice has become so general, as to 
suggest a suspicion that it proceeds from a deeper policy than 
at first sight appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more ao aincft th^t ol 
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Fraiiee, this preaehing up the doctrine of precedents, dnwn 
from times aiid circumstances antecedent to those events, hu 
been thf* st adied practice of the English govemment. The gener 
ality of those precedents are founded on principles and opinioDs 
the reverse of what thev ought to be; and the greater distance 
of time thev are drawn from, the more they are to be sospectei 
But by associating those precedents with a superstitious rever- 
ence for ancient tldngs, as monks show relics and call tihem 
holy, the generality of mankind are deceived into the design. 
Governments now act as if they were afraid to awaken a single 
reflection in man. They are softly leading him to the sepulchre 
of precedents, to deaden his ftumlties and call his attention 
from the scene of revolutions. They feel that he is arriving at 
knowledge faster than they wish, and their policy of precedents 
is the barometer of their fears. This political popery, like the 
ecclesiastical popery of old, has had its day, and is hastening to 
its exit The ragged relic and the antiquated precedent, the 
monk and the monarch will moulder together. 

Government by precedent, without any regard to the prin- 
ciple of the precedent, is one of the vilest systems that can be 
set up. In numerous instances, the precedent ought to operate 
as a warning, and not as an example, and requires to be shunned 
instead of imitated; but instead of this, precedents are taken in 
the lump and put at once for constitution and for law. 

Either the doctrine of precedent is policy to keep a man in a 
state of ignorance, or it is a practical confession that wisdom 
degenerates in governments as governments increase in age, and 
can only hobble along by the stilts and crutches of precedents. 
How is it that the same persons who would proudly be thought 
wiser than their predecessors, appear at the same time only as the 
ghosts of departed wisdom ? How strangely is antiquity treat- 
ed ! To answer some purposes, it is spoken of as the times of 
darkness and ignorance, and to answer others it is put for the 
light of the world. 

If the doctrine of precedents is to be followed, the expenses 
of government need not continue the same. Why pay men 
extravagantly who have but little to do ? If everything that 
can happen is already in precedent, legislation is at an end, and 
precedent, like a dictionary, determines every case. Either, 
therefore, goveinment has arrived at its dotage, and requires 
to be renovated, or all the occasions for exercising its wisdom 
have occurred. 
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We now see all over Europe, and particularly in England, 
ihe curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way and a gov- 
ernment the other; the one forward, and the other backward. 
If governments are to go on by precedent, whib nations go on 
by improvement, they must at last come to a final separation, 
and the sooner, and the more civilly they determine this point, 
the better it will be for them.* 

Having thus spoken of constitutions generally, as things dis- 
tinct from actual governments, let us proceed to consider the 
parts of which a constitution is composed. 

Opinions differ more on this subject, than with respect to the 
whole. That a nation ought to have a constitution, as a rule for 
the conduct of its government, is a simple question in which all 
men, not directly courtiers, will agree. It is only on the com- 
ponent parts that questions and opinions multiply. 

But this diflficulty, like every other, will diminish when put 
into a train of being rightly understood. 

The first thing is, that a nation has a right to establish a con- 
stitution. 

Whether it exercises this right in the most judicious manner 
at first, is quite another case. It exercises it agreeably to the 
judgment it possesses ; and by continuing to do so, all errors^ 
will at last be exploded. 

When this right is established in a nation, there is no fear 
that it will be employed to its own injury. A nation can have 
no interest in being wrong. 

Though all the constitutions of America are on one general 
principle, jSt no two of them are exactly alike in their compo- 
nent parts, or in the distribution of the powers which they give 
to the actual governments. Some are more and others less 
complex. 

In forming a constitution, it is first necessary to consider 
what are the ends for which government is necessary : secondly, 

* In Enlpand, the improvements in agriculture, useful arts, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, have been made in opposition to the genius of its gov- 
ernment, which is that of following precedents. It is from the enterprise 
and industrv of the individuals, and their numerous associations, in which, 
tritely speaking, government is neither pillar nor bolster, that these im- 
provements have proceeded. No man thought about the government, or 
who was in, or who was out, when he was planning or executing those things; 
and all he had to hope, with respect to government, was, that it would let 
him alone. Three or four very silly ministerial newspapers are continually 
offending against the spirit of national improvement, by ascribing it to a 
minister. They may with as much truth afiCxVbe \jDaa>QwJ»L \a ^-oMsssi^st. 
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wliat are the best means, and the least expensive, for accom- 
plishing those ends. 

Government is nothing more than a national association; and 
the o1>j(X't of this association is the good of all, as well indi- 
vidually as collectively. Every man wishes to pursue his occu- 
pation, and to enjoy the fruits of his labors, and the produce of 
his property, iu peace and safety, and with the least possible 
expense. When these things are accomplished, all the objects 
for which government ought to be established are answered. 

It has been customary to consider government under three 
distinct general heads. The legislative, the executive, and the 
judiciaL 

But if we permit our judgment to act unencumbered by the 
habit of multiplied terms, we can perceive no more than two 
divisions of power of which civil government is composed, 
namely, that of legislating or enacting laws, and that of execut- 
ing or administering them. Everything, therefore, appertain- 
ing to civil government, classes itself under one or other of these 
two divisions. 

So far as regards the execution of the laws, that which is 
called the judicial power, is strictly and properly the executive 
power of every country. It is that power to which every 
individual has an appeal, and which causes the laws to be exe- 
cuted; neither have we any other clear idea with respect to 
the official execution of the laws. In England, and also in 
America and France, this power begins with the magistrate, 
and proceeds up through all the courts of judicature. 

I leave to courtiers to explain what is meani by calling 
monarchy the executive power. It is merely a name in which 
acts of government are done; and any other, or none at all, 
would answer the same purpose. Laws have neither more nor 
less authority on this account. It must be from the justness 
of their principles, and the interest which a nation feels therein, 
that they derive support; if they require any other than this, 
it is a sign that something in the system of govelimient is 
imperfect. Laws difficult to be executed cannot be generally 
good. 

With respect to the organization of the legislative power, 

different modes have been adopted in different countries. In 

America it is generally composed of two houses. In France it 

consists of but one, but in both countries, it is wholly by 

representation. 
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The case is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of assumed 
power) have had so few opportunities of making the necessary 
trials on modes and principles of government, in order to dis- 
cover the best, that government is but now beginning to be known^ 
and experience is yet wanting to determine many particulars. 

The objections against two houses are, first, that there is 
an inconsistency in any part of a whole legislature, coming to 
a final determination by vote on any matter, whilst that inatter^ 
with respect to tluU whole, is yet only in a train of deliberation, 
and consequently open to new illustrations. 

2nd, That by taking the vote on each as a separate body, it 
always admits of the possibility, and is often the case in prac- 
tice, that the minority governs the majority, and that, in some 
instances, to a great degree of inconsistency. 

3rd, liiat two houses arbitrarily checking or controlling each 
other, is inconsistent; because it cannot be proved, on the 
principles of just representation, that either should be wiser or 
better than the other. They may check in the wrong as well 
as in the right; and, therefore, to give the power where we 
cannot give the wisdom to use it, nor be assured of its being 
rightly used, renders the hazard at least equal to the precau- 
tion.* 

The objection against a single house is, that it is always in a 
condition of committing itself too soon. But it should at the 
same time be remembered that when there is a constitution 
which defines the power, and establishes the principles within 
which a legislature shall act, there is already a more effectual 
check provided, and more powerfully operating, than any other 
check can be. For example. 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the American legis- 



* With respect to the two houses, of which the English parliament is com 
posed, they api>ear to be efifectually influenced into one, and, as a legislature 
to have no temper of its own. The minister, whoever he at any time may be 
touches it as with an opium wand, and it sleeps obedience. 

But if we look at the distinct abilities of the two houses, the difference will 
appear so great, as to show the inconsistency of placing power where there 
can be no certainty of the judgment to use it. Wretched as the state of 
representation is in England, it is manhood compared with what is called the 
house of lords ; and so little is this nick-named house regarded, that the 
people scarcely inquire at any time what it is doing. It appears also to be 
most under influence, and the f ui-thest removed from the general interest of 
the nation. In the debate on engaging in the Russian and Turkish war, the 
majority in the house of peers in favor of it was upwards of ninety, when in 
the other house, which was more than double its numbeiB, the majority wa» 
sixty-thraa. 
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Utnres, simflar to that which was passed into an act by the Eng- 
lish parliament, at the commencement of the reign of George I., 
to extend the duration of the assemblies to a longer period than 
they now sit, the check is in the constitution, which in effect 
says, thus far shah thou go and no farther. 

But in order to remove the objection against a single honse, 
(that of acting with too quick an impulse) and at the same time 
to avoid the inconsistencies, in some cases absurdities, arising 
from the two houses, the following method has been proposed 
as an improvement on botL 

Ist, To have but one representation. 

2nd, To divide that representation, by lot, into two or three 
parts. • • 

3rd, That every proposed bill shall first be debated in those 
parts, by succession, that they may become hearers of each other, 
but without taking any vote. After which the whole represen- 
tation to assemble, for a general debate and determination, by 
vote. 

To this proposed improvement, has been added another, for 
the purpose of keeping the representation in a state of constant 
renovation ; which is, that one third of the representation of 
each country shall go out at the expiration of one year, and the 
number be replaced by new elections. Another third at the 
expiration of the second year, replaced in like manner, and every 
third year to be a general election.* 

The proceedings on Mr. Fox's bill, respecting the rights of juries, 
merits also to be noticed. The persons caUed the peers, were not 
the objects of that bill. They are already in possession of more priv- 
iliges than that bill gave to others. They are their own jury, and if 
any one of that house were prosecuted for a libel, he would not suf- 
fer, even upon conviction, for the first offence. Such inequality in 
laws ought not to exist in any country. The French constitution 
says, that the law is the same to every individualy whether to protect or 
to punish. AU are eqtial in its right. 

But in whatever manner the separate parts of a constitution 
may be arranged, there is one general principle that distinguishes 
freedom from slavery, which is, that all hereditary government 



* As to the state of representation in England, it is too absurd to be reasoned 
upon. Almost all the represented parts are decreasing in population, and the 
unrepresented parts are increasing. A general convention of the nation ia 
tiecetfsary to take the w^ioVq «\;«hX.« ol \\a ^v>N«\uxckftT\,t into consideration. 
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ot}er a people is to them a species of slavery, and representative 
government is freedom. 

Considering government in the only light in which it should 
be considered, that of a national association, it ought to be 
so constructed as not to be disordered by any accident happen- 
ing among the parts; and therefore, no extraordinary power, 
capable of producing such an effect, should be lodged in the hands 
of any individual. The death, sickness, absence, or defection 
of any one individual in a government, ought to be a matter of 
no more consequence, with respect to the nation, than if the 
same circumstance had taken place in a member of the English 
parliament, or the French national assembly. 

Scarcely anything presents a more degrading character of 
national greatness, than its being thrown into confusion by any 
thing happening to, or acted by an individual; and the ridicul- 
ousness of the scene is often increased by the natural insigni£ance 
of the person by whom it is occasioned. Were a government 
so constructed, that it could not go on unless a goose or a gander 
were present in the senate, the difficulties would be just as great 
and as real on the flight or sickness of the goose or the gander, 
as if they were called a king. We laugh at individuals for the 
silly difficulties they make to themselves, without perceiving 
that the greatest of all ridiculous things are acted in govern- 
ments.* 

All the constitutions of America are on a plan that excludes 
the childish embarrassments which occur in monarchical coun- 
tries. No suspension of government can there take place for a 
moment, from any circumstance whatever. The system of 
representation provides for everything, and is the only system 



* It is related, that in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, it had been cus- 
tomary, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the public expense, and the 
people had been taught to believe, that if they had not a bear, tney should all 
be undone. It happened some years ago, that the bear, then in being, was 
t:iken sick, and died too suddenly to have his place immediatdy supplied with 
anrtther. During the interregnum the people discovered that the corn grew 
aud the vintage flourished, and the sun and moon continued to rise and set, 
atul everything went on the same as before, and, taking courage from these 
ci cumstances, they resolved not to keep any more bears ; for, said they, ** a 
bear is a very voracious, expensive animal, and we were obliged to pull out 
his claws, lest he should hurt the citizens. " 

The story of the bear of Berne was related in some of the French newspa- 
pers, at the time of the flight of Louis XVI., and the application of it to mon- 
archy could not be mistaken in France ; but it seems, that the aristocracy of 
c5enie applied it to themselves, and have since prohibited the reading of 
French newspapersi. 



^.^ 
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in which nations and governments can always appear in their 
piX)per character. 

As extraordinary power ought not to be lodsred in the hands 
of any individual, so ought there to be no appropriations of 
public money to any person beyond what his services in a state 
may be worth. It signilies not whether a man be called a 
president, a king, an emperor, a senator, or by any other name 
which propriety or folly may devise, or arrogance assume; it 
is only a certain service he can perform in the state; and the 
service of any such individual in the routine of office, whether 
such office be called monarchical, presidential, senatorial, or by 
any other name or title, can never exceed the value of ten 
thousand pounds a-year. All the great services that are done 
in the world are performed by volunteer characters, who accept 
no pay for them; but the routine of office is always regulated 
to such a general standard of abilities as to be within the com- 
pass of numbers in every country to perform, and therefore 
cannot merit very extraordinary recompense. ^^ Govemmeiit" 
says Swift, ^^isa plain thing, and fitted to the capacity of many 
heads.' 

It is inhuman to talk of a million sterling a-year, paid out 
of the public taxes of any country, for the support of any indi- 
vidual, whilst thousands, who are forced to contribute thereto, 
are pining with want, and struggling with misery. Govern- 
ment does not consist in a contrast between prisons and palaces, 
between poverty and pomp ; it is not instituted to rob the needy 
of his mite, and increase the wretchedness of the wretched. — 
But of this part of the subject I shall speak hereafter, and con- 
tine myself at present to political observations. 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allot- 
ted to any individual in a government, he becomes the centre, 
round which every kind of corruption generates and forms. 
Give to any man a million a year, and add thereto the power 
of creating and disposing of places, at the expense of a country, 
and the liberties of that country are no longer secure. What 
is called the splendor of a throne, is no other than the corrup- 
tion of the state. It is made up of a band of parasites, living 
in luxurious indolence, out of the public taxes. 

When once such a vicious system is established, it becomes 
the guard and protection of all inferior abuses. The man wlio 
is in the receipt of a wavVVyow «.-yfta.r is the last person to pro- 
motG a spirit of reiovxn, W^x. m \*\i» «s«ox., >x. ^^^s^^^^i^ ^^«tsk to 
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himself. It is always his interest to defend inferior abuses, as 
so many outworks to protect the citadel ; and in this species 
of political fortification, all the parts have such a common 
dependance, that it is never to be expected they will attack 
each other.* 

Monarchy would not have continued so many ages in the 
world had it not been for the abuses it protects. It is the 
master fraud, which shelters all others. By admitting a par- 
ticipation of the spoil, it makes itself friends; and when it 
ceases to do this, it will cease to be the idol of courtiers. 

As the principle on which constitutions are now formed, 
rejects all hereditary pretensions to government, it also rejects 
all that catalogue of assumptions known by the name of pre- 
rogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might with 
apparent safety, be intrusted to any individual, it is in the 
federal government of America. The president of the United 
States of America is elected only for four years. He is not 
only responsible in the general sense of the word, but a par- 
ticular mode is laid down in the constitution for trying him. 
He cannot be elected under thirty-five years of age; and he 
must be a native of the country. 

In a comparison of these cases with the government of Eng- 
land, the difference when applied to the latter amounts to an 

* It is scarcely possible to touch on any subject, that will not suggest an 
allusion to some corruption in governments. The simile of ** fortifications ^^ 
unfortunately involves with it a circumstance, which is directly in point 
with the matter above alluded to. 

Among the numerous instances of abuse which have been acted or pro- 
tected by governments, ancient or modem, there is not a greater than that 
of quartermg a man and his heirs upon the table, to be maintained at its 
expense. 

Humanity dictates a provision for the poor — but by what right, moral or 
political, does any government assume to say, that the person called the 
IDuke of Richmond, shall be maintained by the public? Yet, if common 
report is true, not a beggar in London can purchase his wretched pittance 
of coal, without paying towards the civil hst of the Duke of Richmond. 
Were the whole produce of this imposition but a shilling a-year, the iniaui- 
tous principle would be still the same — but when it amoimts, as it is said to 
do, to not less than twenty thousand pounds per ann., the enormity is too 
serious to be permitted to remain. — This is one of the effects of monarchy 
and aristocracy. 

In stating this case, I am led by no personal dislike. ^ Though I think it 
mean in any man to live upon the public; the vice originates in the govern- 
ment ; and so general is it become, that whether the parties are in the 
ministry or in the opposition, it mskkes no difference, tney are sure of the 
(guarantee of each other. 
25 
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absurdity. In England, the person who exercises this pre- 
rogative is often a foreigner; always half a foreigner, and 
always married to a foreigner. He is never in full natural 
or political connexion with the country, is not responsible for 
anything, and becomes of age at eighteen yeai-s; yet such a 
person is permitted to form foreign alliances, without even the 
knowledge of the nation ; and to make war and peace without 
its consent. 

But this is not all. Though such a person cannot dispose of 
the government, in the manner o^ a testator, he dictates^the 
marriage connexions, which, in effect, accomplishes a great part 
of the same end. He cannot directly bequeath half the govern- 
ment to Prussia, but he can form a marriage partnership that 
will produce the same effect. Under such circumstances, it is 
happy for England that she is not situated on the continent, or 
she might, like Holland, fall under the dictatorship of Prussia. 
Holland, by marriage, is as effectually governed by Prussia, as 
if the old tyranny of bequeathing the government had been the 
means. 

The presidency in America (or, as it is sometimes called, the 
executive), is the only oflBce from which a foreigner is excluded; 
and in England, it is the only one to which he is admitted. A 
foreigner cannot be a member of parliament, but he may be 
what is called a king. If there is any reason for excluding 
foreigners, it ought to be from those offices where most mis 
chief can be acted, and where, by uniting every bias of interest 
and attachment, the trust is best secured. 

But as nations proceed in the great business of forming con- 
stitutions, they will examine with more precision into the na- 
ture and business of that department which is called the execu- 
tive. What the legislative and judicial departments are, every 
one can see ; but with respect to what, in Europe, is called the 
executive, as distinct from those two, it is either a political 
superfluity, or a chaos of unknown things. 

Some kind of official department, to which reports shall be 
made from different parts of the nation, or from abroad, to be 
laid before the national representatives, is all that is necessary; 
but there is no consistency in calling this the executive; neither 
can it be -considered in any other light than as inferior to the 
legislature. The sovereign authority in any country is the 
power of making laws, and everything else is an official depart- 
ment 
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Next to the arrangement of the principles and the organiza- 
tion of the several parts of a constitution, is the provision to be 
made for the support of the person to whom the nation shall 
confide the administration of the constitutional powers. 

A nation can have no right to the time and services of any 
person at his own expense, whoia it may choose to employ or 
intrust in any department whatever; neither can any reason 
be given for making provision for the support of any one part 
of the government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honor of being intrusted with any 
part of a government, is to be considered a sufficient reward, it 
ought to be so to every person alike. If the members of the 
legislature of any countiy are to serve at their own enpense, 
that which is called the executive, whether monarchical, or by 
any other name, ought to serve in like manner. It is incon- 
sistent to pay the one, and accept the service of the other gratis. 

In America, every department in the government is decently 
provided for; but no one is extravagantly paid. Every mem- 
ber of congress, and of the state assemblies, is allov\red a suf- 
ficiency for his expenses. Whereas, in England, a most prodigal 
provision is made for the support of one part of the government, 
and none for the other; the consequence of which is, that the one 
is furnished with the means of corruption, and the other is put 
into the condition of being corrupted. Less than a fourth part 
of such expenses, applied as it is in America, would remedy a 
great part of the corruption. 

Another reform in the American constitutions is, the explod- 
ing all oaths of personality. The oath of allegiance is to the 
nation only. The putting any individual as a figure for a 
nation is improper. The happiness of a nation is the first 
object, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegiance 
ought not to be obscured by being figuratively taken, to, or in 
the name of, any person. The oath, called the civic oath 
in France, viz., the ^^nation^ the law, and the king*^ is im- 
proper. If taken at all, it ought to be as in America, to the 
nation only. The law may or may not be good; but, in this 
place, it can have no other meaning, than as being conducive 
to the happiness of the nation, and therefore is included it it. 
The remainder of the oath is improper, on the ground that all 
personal oaths ought to be abolished. They are the remains of 
tyranny on one part, and slavery on the other; and the name 
of the Creator ought not to be introduced to witness tha dft^gndae- 
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tion of his creation ; or if taken, as is already mentioned, as 
figurative -of the nation, it is in this place redundant But 
whatever apology may be made for oaths at the iirst establish- 
inent of a government, they ought not be permitted after- 
wards. If a government requires the support of oaths, it is a 
sign tliat it is not worth supporting, and ought not to be sup- 
ported. Make government what it ought to be, and it will 
support itself. 

To conclude this part of the subject. One of the greatest im- 
provements that has been made for the perpetual security and 
progress of constitutional liberty is the provision which the new 
constitutions make for occasionally revising, altering and amend- 
ing them. 

The principle upon which Mr. Burke formed his political 
creed, that "o/" hiriding and controlling posterity to the end oj 
time, and rertouncing and abdicating the rights of all posteritj/ 
forever" is now become too detestible to be made a subject of 
debate ; and, therefore, I pass it over with no other notice than 
exposing it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known, ffitherto it 
has been the mere exercise of power, which forbade all eflfectual 
inquiry into rights, and grounded itself wholly on possession. 
While the enemy of liberty was its judge, the progress of its 
principles must have been small indeed. 

The constitutions of America, and also that of France, have 
either fixed a period for their revision, or laid down the mode 
by which improvements shall be made. It is perhaps impossible 
to establish anything that combines principles with opinions 
and practice, which the progress of circumstances, through a 
length of years, will not in some measure derange, or render 
inconsistent; and, therefore, to prevent inconveniencies accumu- 
lating, till they discourage reformations or provoke revolutions, 
it is best to regulate them as they occur. The rights of man 
are the rights of all generations of men, and cannot be mon- 
opolized by any. That which is worth following, will be fol- 
lowed for the sake of its worth ; and it is in this that its se- 
curity lies, and not in any conditions with which it may be in- 
cumbered. When a man leaves property to his heirs, he does 
not connect it with an obligation that they shall accept it. 
Why then should we do otherwise with respect to constitutions! 

The best constitution that could now be devised, consistent 
with the condition oi t\ie i^x^^eux. TSioxsi^TvX,.^ Ta».^ Va^ ^r short of 
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that excellence which a few years may afiord. There is a morn- 
ing of reason rising upon man, on the subject of government, 
that has not appeared before. As the barbarism of the present 
old governments expires, the moral condition of nations, with 
respect to each other, will be changed. Man will not be brought 
up with the savage idea of considering his species as enemies, 
because the accident of birth gave the individuals existence in 
countries distinguished by different names; and as constitutions 
have always some relation to external as well as to domestic 
circumstances, the means of benefiting by every change, foreign 
or domestic, should be a part of every constitution. 

We already see an alteration in the national disposition of 
England and France towards each other, which, when we look 
back only a few years, is itself a revolution. Who could have 
foreseen, or who would have believed, that a French national 
assembly would ever have been a popular toast in England, or 
that a friendly alliance of the two nations should become the 
wish of either ? It shows, that man, were he not corrupted by 
governments, is naturally the friend of man, and that human 
is not of itself vicious. That spirit of jealousy and ferocity, 
which the governments of the two countries inspired, and which 
they rendered subservient to the purpose of taxation, is now 
yielding to the dictates of reason, interest, and humanity. The 
trade of courts is beginning to be understood, and the affecta- 
tion of mystery, with all the artificial sorcery by which they 
imposed upon mankind, is on the decline. It has received its 
death wound ; and though it may linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improvement as 
anything which appertains to man, instead of which it has been 
monopolized from age to age, by the most ignorant and vicious 
of the human race. Need we any other proof of their -wretched 
management, than the excess of debt and taxes with which 
every nation groans, and the quarrels into which they have pre- 
cipitated the world 1 

Just emerging from such a barbarous condition, it is too soon 
to determine to what extent of improvement government may 
yet be carried. For what we can foresee, all Europe may form 
but one grand republic, and man be free of the whole. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF IMPROVING THE CONDITION 01 
EUROPE, INTERSPERSED WITH MISCELLANEOUS 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In contemplating a subject that embraces with equatoiia! 
magnitude the whole region of humanity, it is impossible tt) 
oontine the pursuit in any one single direction. It takes ground 
on every character and condition that appei-tains to man, and 
blends the individual, the nation, and the world. 

From a small spark, kindled in America, a flame has arisen, 
not to be extinguished. Without consuming, like the tUtimo 
nUio regum, it winds its progress from nation to nation, and 
conquers by a silent operation. Man finds himself changcnl, he 
scarcely perceives how. He acquires a knowledge of his rights 
by attending justly to his interest, and discovers in the event, 
that the sti*ength and powers of despotism consist wholly in 
the fear of resisting it, and that, in order ^^to be free^ it is snj- 
ficieyit thai h^ wills it" 

Having in all the preceding parts of this work endeavored tt 
establish a system of principles as a basis on which governments 
ought to be erected, I shall proceed in this, to the ways and 
means of rendering them into practise. But in order to intro 
duce this part of the subject with more propriety and stronger 
effect, some preliminary observations, deducible from, or con 
nected with those principles, are necessary. 

Whatever the form or constitution of government may be, it 
ought to have no other object than the general happiness. 
When, instead of this, it operates to create and increase 
wretchedness in any of the parts of society, it is on a wrong 
system, and reformation is necessary. 

Customary language has classed the condition of man under 
the two descriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. To the 
one it has ascribed felicity and affluence ; oO the other, hardship 
and want. But, however our imagination may be impressed by 
painting and comparison, it is nevertheless true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what ax^ called civilized countries, an* 
in B state of poverty and wTetc\ie^xvfe^^,i«t \>^Qr« ^Oa^ ^swc^dltion 
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of an Indian. I speak not of one country, but of alL It is so 
1 ii fkigland, it is so all over Europe. Let us inquire into the 
cause. 

It lies not in any natural defect in the principles of civiliza- 
tion, but in preventing those principles having an universal 
operation; the consequence of which is, a perpetual system of 
war and expense, that drains the country and defeats the gen- 
ei-al felicity of which civilization is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted), are 
constructed not on the principle of universal civilization, but 
on the reverse of it. So far as those governments relate to 
each other, they are in the same condition as we conceive of 
savage uncivilized life; they put themselves beyond the law, as 
well of God as of man, and are, with respect to principle and 
reciprocal conduct, like so many individuals in a state of nature. 

The inhabitants .of every country, under the civilization of 
laws, easily associate together; but governments being in an 
uncivilized state, and almost continually at war, they pervert 
the abundance which civilized life produces, to carry on the 
uncivilized part to a greater extent. By thus ingrafting the 
barbarism of government upon the internal civilization of the 
country, it draws from the latter, and more especially from the 
poor, a great portion of those earnings which should be applied 
to their subsistence and comfort. Apart from all reflections of 
morality and philosophy, it is a melancholy fact, that more than 
one-fourth of the labor of mankind is annually consumed by 
this barbarous system. 

What has served to continue this evil, is the pecuniary 
advantage, which all the governments of Europe have found in 
keeping up this state of uncivilization. It affords to them pre- 
tences for power and revenue, for which there would be neither 
occasion nor apology, if the circle of civilisation ware rendered 
complete. Civil government alone, or the government of laws, 
is not productive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at 
home, directly under the eye of the country, and precludes the 
possibility of much imposition. But when the scene is laid on 
the uncivilised contention of governments, the field of pretenc«)S 
is enlarged, and the country, being no longer a judge, is open to 
every imposition which governments please to act. 

Not a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth part of the taxes which 
are raised in England, are either occasioned by, or applied to 
the purposes of, civil government. It is not daffiaMlt^^^jfe-Oosbi^ 
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the whole wliich the actual government does in this re^)ect, is 
to enact laws, and that the country administers and executes 
them, at its own expense, by means of magistrates, jaries, ses- 
sions, and assize, over and above the taxes which it pays. 

In this view of the case, we have two distinct charactefs of 
government; the one, the civil government, or the government 
of laws, which operates at home; the other, the court or cabinet 
government, which operates abroad on the rude plan of un- 
civilized life ; the one attended with little charge, the other 
with boundless extravagance ; and so distinct are the two, that 
if the latter were to sink, as it were by a sudden opening of die 
earth, and totally disappear, the former would not be deranged. 
It would still proceed, because it is the common interest of the 
nation that it should, and all the means are in practice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their object, a change in the 
moral condition of governments, and with this change the bur- 
den of public taxes will lessen, and civilization will be left to 
the enjoyment of that abundance, of which it is now deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this subject, I extend my 
views into the department of commerce. In all my publications, 
where the matter would admit, I have been an advocate for 
commerce, because I am a friend to its effects. It is a pacific 
Ky.steni, operating to unite mankind, by rendering nations, as 
wfll as individuals, useful to each other. As to a mere theo- 
retical reformation, I have never preached it up. The most 
eflectual process is that of improving the condition of man by 
nutans of his interest; and it is on this ground that I take my 
stand. 

If commerce were permitted to act to the universal extent it 
is capable of, it would extirpate the system of war, and produce 
a revolution in the uncivilised state of governments. The inven- 
tion of commerce has arisen since those governments began, and 
is the greatest approach towards universal civilization, that has 
yet been made by any means not immediately flowing from 
moral principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourse of 
nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a subject as worthy of 
philosophy as of politics. Commerce is no other than the traffic 
of two persons, multiplied on a scale of numbers; and by thf 
same rule that nature intended the intercourse of two, she in 
tended that of all. ¥ot t\v\s ^wri^ose she has distributed th^' 
materials of manniact\irea^.ii^c»tci\xi«tQfc,'\TVN%.\\.Q^^ 
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parts of a nation and of the world ; and as they cannot be pro- 
cured by war so cheaply or so commodiously as by commerce, 
she has rendered the latter the means of extirpating the former. 

As the two are nearly the opposites of each other, conse- 
quently, the uncivilised state of European governments is in- 
j urious to commerce. Every kind of destruction or embaiTass- 
ment serves to lessen the quantity, and it matters but little in 
what part of the commercial world the reduction begins. Like 
blood, it cannot be taken from any of the parts, without being 
taken from the whole mass in circulation, and all partake of the 
loss. When the ability in any nation to buy is destroyed, it 
oqually involves the seller. Could the government of England 
destroy the commerce of all other nations, she would most effec- 
tually ruin her own. 

It is possible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, 
but she cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the seller and 
the buyer of her own merchandise. The ability to buy must 
reside out of herself; and, therefore, the prosperity of any com- 
mercial nation is regulated by the prosperity of the rest If 
they are poor, she cannot be rich; and her condition, be it 
what it may, is an index of the height of the commercial tide 
in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, and its universal operation 
may be understood, without understanding thrs practice, is a 
position that reason will not deny; and it is on this ground 
only that I argue the subject. It is one thing in the counting- 
house, in the world it is another. With reswect to its opera- 
tion, it must necessarily be contemplated as a reciprocal thing, 
that only one half its powers resides within the nation, and 
that the whole is as effectually destroyed by destroj^ng the half 
that resides without, as if the destruction had been committed 
that which is within, for neither can act without the other, 
in the last, as well as in the former wars, the com- 
merce oF^Bn^gland sunk, it was because the general quantity 
was lessened everywhere; and it now rises because commerce isr. 
in a rising state in every nation. If England, at this day, im- 
ports and exports more than at any other period, the nationu 
with which she trades must necessarily do the same; her im- 
ports are their exports, and vice versa. 

There can be no such thing as a nation flourishing alone in 
commerce; she can only participate; and the destruction of it 
in anj part must necessarily affect «A\. "WView^ ^i\3kWNJUst«^ ^gs^ 
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emmenU are at war, the attack is made apon the common stock 
of commerce, and the consequence is the same as if each had 
attacked his own. 

The present increase of commerce is not to be attributed to 
ministiTs, or to any political contrivances, but to its own natu- 
ral operations in consequence of peace. The regular markets 
had been destroyed, the channels of trade broken up, and the 
high road of the seas infested with robbers of every nation, and 
the attention of the world called to other objects. Those inte^ 
ruptions have ceased, and peace has restored the deranged con- 
dition of things to their proper order. * 

It is worth remarking, that every nation reckons the balance 
of trade in its own favor; and therefore something must be 
irregular in the common ideas upon this subject. 

The fact, however is true, according to what is called a bal- 
ance; and it is from this cause that commerce is universallj 
supported. Every nation feels the advantage, or it would 
abandon the practice: but the deception lies in the mode of 
making up the accounts, and attributing what are called profits 
to a wrong cause. 

Mr. Pitt has sometimes amused himself by showing what he 
called a balance of trade from the custom-house books. This 
mode of calculation not only affords no rule that is true, but 
one that is false. 

In the first place, every cargo that departs from the custom- 
house, appears on the books as an export ; and according to the 
custom-house balances, the losses at sea, and by foreign failures, 
are all reckoned on the side of the profit, because they appear 
as exports. 

Second, Because the importation by the smuggling trade 
does not appear on the custom-house books, to arrange against 
the exports. 

No balance, therefore, as applying to superior advantages, 
can be drawn from these documents; and if we examine the 
natural operation of commerce, the idea is fallacious; and if 



• In America the increase of commerce is greater in proportion than iB 
England. It is, at this time, at least one half more than at any period prior 
to the revolution. The greatest number of vessels cleared out of the port of 
Philadelphia, before the commencement of the war, was between eight and 
nine hundred. In the year IZS'^, the number was upwards of twelve hun- 
dred. As the state of Pennsylvania is estimated as an ei^L'hth part of the 
United States in population, the whole numuer of vessels must now be 
Dearly ten thousand. 
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3, would Boon be injoriotis. The great support of commerce 
sists in the baJanoe being a level of benefits among all na- 

IS. 

Dwo merchants of different nations trading together will both 
ome rich, and each make the balance in his own favor; cou- 
uently they do not get rich out of each other : and it is the 
ae with respect to the nations in which they reside. The 
le must be, that each nation must get rich out of its own 
ians, and increase that riches by something which it procures 
)in another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England sends an article of English manu- 
cture abroad which costs him a shilling at home, and imports 
mething which sells for two, he makes a balance of one shill- 
g in his own favor : but this is not gained out of the foreign 
ktion, or the foreign merchant, for he also does the same by 
e article he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage 
K)n the other. The original value of the two articles in their 
oper countries were but two shillings; but by changing their 
ices they acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what 
dy had at first, and that increased value is equally divided. 
There is no otherwise a balance on foreign than on domestic 
3cimerce. The merchants of London and Newcastle trade on 
^ same principle, as if they resided in different nations, and 
ike their balances in the same manner; yet London does not 
b rich out of Newcastle any more than Newcastle out of 
^udon; but coals, the merchandize of Newcastle, have an 
ditional value at London, and London merchandize has the 
Doe at Newcastle. 

^ough the principle of all commerce is the same, the domes- 
2, in a national view, is the part the most beneficial; because 
« whole of the advantages, on both sides, rest within the 
ction; whereas, in foreign commerce, it is only a participation 

one half. 

The most unprofitable of all commerce, is that connected 
ith foreign dominion. To a few individuals it may be bene- 
3ial, merely because it is commerce: but to the nation it is a 
*88. The expense of maintaining dominion more than absorbs 
le profits of any trade. It does not increase the general quan- 
ty in the world, but operates to lessen it; and as a greater 
lass would be afioat by relinquishing dominion, the participa- 
on without the expense would be more valuable than a greater 
oantity with it. 
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But it is impossible to engross commeroe by domiuion; and 
therefore it is still more ^llacious. It cannot exist in confined 
channels, and necessiirily breaks out by regular or irregular 
means that defeat the attempt, and to succeed would be still 
worse. France, since the revolution, has been more than in- 
different as to foreign possessions; and other nations will be- 
come the same when they investigate the subject with respect 
to commerce 

To the expense of dominion is to be added that of n&neSt 
and when the amount of the two is subtracted from the profits 
of commerce, it will appear, that what is called the balance of 
trade, even admitting it to exist, is not enjoyed by the nation, 
but absorbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the protection of commerce is 
delusive. It is putting the means of destruction for the means 
of protection. Commerce needs no other protection than the 
reciprocal interest which every nation feels in supporting it— it 
is common stock — it exists by a balance of advantages to all; 
and the only interruption it meets, is from the present uncivil- 
ized state of governments, and which is its common interest to 
reform.* 

Quitting this subject, I now proceed to other matters. — As it 
is necessary to include England in the prospect of a general 
reformation, it is proper to inquire into the defects of its gov- 
ernment. It is only by each nation reforming its own, that the 
whole can be improved, and the full benefit of reformation en- 
joyed. Only partial advantages can flow from partial reforms. 
France and England are the only two countries in Europe 
where a reformation in government could have successfully 
begun. The one secure by the ocean, and the oxher by the im- 
mensity of its internal strength, could defy the malignancy (A 
foreign despotism. But it is with revolutions as with commeroe, 
the advantages increase by their becoming general, and double 
to either what each would receive alone. 

As a new system is now opening to the view of the world, the 
European courts are plotting to counteract it. Alliances, con- ' 
trary to all former systems, are agitating, and a common inter- 

* When I saw Mr. Pitt*8 mode of estimating the balance of trade, in one 
of hU parliamentary speeches, he appeared to me to know nothing of th« 
nature and interests of commerce ; and no man has more wantonly tortured 
it than himself. DvitVu^ a. ^vit\od of T^eace, it has been shackled with tli* 
cala uii ties of wax. TVvtee \.\xiie^ >ft.«a \\. \>^«v:k. >i>KcawDLNssiwi ^\.'as5Ra.tion, and th« 
vesasla unmanned by impreaam^, Hi'\\.\iixi\«aaNJiiwv\QVtt-^v«K^^\vs«fc~ 
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progress of this work. 
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It is the nature of compassion to asBOciate with misfortune. 
In taking? up this subject, I seek no recompense — I fearnocon- 
8equ<'i>cpR. Fortified with that proud intogrity, that disdnins 
to triumph or to yield, I will advocate the rights of man. 

At an early period, little more than sixteen years of age, 
raw and adventurous, and heated with the false heroism of a 
master* who had served in a man of war, I began the csrrer 
of my own fortune, and entered on board the privateer Ter- 
ribley oiptain Death. From this adventure I was happily pr^ 
vented by the affectionate and moral remonstrance of a ^mxI 
father, who, from his own habits of life, being of the Quaker 
profession, must have begun to look upon me as lost. Bat tlic 
impression, much as it effected at the time, b^an to wear awaj, 
and I entered afterwards in the privateer. King of Pruma, 
captain Mendez, and went in her to sea. Yet from such a 
beginning, and with all the inconveniences of early life against 
me, I am proud to say, that with a perseverance undismayed 
by difficulties, a disinterested?) ess that compels respect, I have 
not only contributed to raise a new empire in the world, 
founded on a new system of government, but I have arnred 
at an eminence in political literature, the most difficult of all 
linos to succeed and excel in, which aristocracy, with all its 
aids, has not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myself, as I now do, 
superior to all the skirmish of party, the inveteracy of interested 
or mistjiken opponents, I answer not to falsehood or abuse, but 
proceed to the defects of the English Government, t 

* Key. William Knowles, master of the grammar school at ThetfonL 
Norfolk. 

+ Politics and self-interest have been so uniformly connected, that the 
world, from being so often deceived, has a right to be suspicious of public 
(characters ; but with regard to myself, I am perfectly easy on this head. T 
<nd not, at my first setting out in public life nearly seventean years «gc». 
turn my thoughts to subjects of government from motives of interest— and 
my conduct from that moment to this, proves the fact. 1 saw an oppor- 
tunity in which I thought I could do some good, and I followed exactly 
what my heart dictated. I neither read books, nor studied other people* 
opinions. I thought for myself. The case was this : 

During the suspension of the old governments in America, both before 
and at the breakmg out of hostilities, I was struck with the order and de- 
corum with wl'ich everything was conducted ; and impressed with the idea 
that a little more than what society uaturallv performed was all the govern- 
ment that was necessary, and that monarchy and aristocracy were frand^ 
and impositions upon mankind. On these principles T published the pamph- 
h*t ** Common Sen«e.'' The success it met with was beyond anything sinc"* 
-I' invention o! pritvtw^ 1 "^aive; t<\ «very state in the union. 
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I hegtxx with charters and corporations. 
It is a perversion of terms to say that a charter gives rights. 
It operates by a contrary effect, that of taking rights away. 

and the demand ran to not less than one hundred thousand copies. I con- 
tinued the subject in the same manner, under the title of **The Crisis/* till 
the complete establishment of the revolution. 

After the declaration of independence, congress, unanimously and un- 
known to me, appointed me secretary in the foreign department. This was 
agreeable to me, because it gave me an opportunity of seeing into the 
abilities of foreign courts, and their manner of doing business. But a mis- 
understanding arising between congress and me, respecting one of their 
commissioners, then in Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, I resigned the office. 

When the war ended, I went from Philadelphia to Bordentown, on the 
east bank of the Delaware, where I have a small place. Congress was at 
this time at Princeton, fifteen miles distant; and General Washington's 
head-quarters were at Rocky-HiU, within the neighborhood of congress, for 
the purpose of resigning his commission (the object for which he accepted it 
being accomplished) and of retiring to private life. While he was on this 
bosineas, he wrote me the letter wmch I here subjoin. 

RocKT Hill, Sept, 10, 178S, 

I have learned since I have been at this place, that you are at Borden- 
town. Whether for the sake of retirement or economy, I know not. Be it 
for either, for both^ or whatever it may, if you will come to this place and 
partake with me, I shall be exceedingly happy to see you. 

Your presence may remind congress of your past services to this country, 
and if it is in my power to impress them, command my best exertions with 
freedom, as they will be rendered cheerfully by one who entertains a lively 
sense of the importance of your works, and who, with much pleasure, sub- 
scribes himself, 

Your sincere friend, 

G. WASHINaTON. 

During the war, in the latter end of the year 1780, 1 formed to myself the 
design of coming over to England, and communicated it to General Greene, 
who was then in Philadelphia, on his route to the southward, General 
Washington being then at too great a distance to communicate with imme- 
diately. I was strongly impressed with the idea that if I could get over to 
Kugland, without being known,' and only remain in safety till I could get 
out a publication, I could open the eyes of the country with respect to the 
' madness and stupidity of its government. I saw that the parties in parlia- 
ment had pitted themselves as far as they could go, and could make no new 
impressions on each other. General Greene entered fully into my views, 
but the affair of Arnold and Andre happening ju»t after, he changed his 
mind, and, under strong apprehensions for my safety, wrote to me verv 
pressingly from Annapolis, in Maryland, to give up the design, which, with 
some reluctance, I did. Soon after this I accompanied Colonel Laurens 
(son of Mr. Laurens, who was then in the Tower) to France, on business 
from congress. We landed at I'Orient, and while I remained there, he be- 
ing gone forward, a circumstance occuiTed that renewed my former design. 
An English packet from Falmouth to New York, with government de- 
8 ; matches on Doard, was brought into I'Orient. That a packet should be 
taken, is no very extraordinary thing ; but that the despatches should be 
tak«u with it will scarcely be credited, as they are always slung at the 
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up to aggrandize the corporations to the rain of the towns; and 
I he effect is visible. 

The generality of corporation towns are in a state of solitaiy 
vlecay, and prevented from further ruin only by some circuni- 
cstances in their situation, such as a navigable river, or a plenti- 
ful surrounding country. As population is one of the chief 
sources of wealth (for without it land itself has no value), every- 
thing which operates to prevent it must lessen the value of pro- 
perty; and as corporations have not only this tendency, but 
directly this effect, they cannot but be injurious. If any pol- 
icy were to be followed, instead of that of general freedom, to 
every person to settle where he chose (as in France or America), 
it would be more consistant to give encouragement to new 
comers, then to preclude their admission by exacting premiums 
from them.* 

The persons most immediately interested in the abolition of 
corporations are the inhabitants of the towns where corpora- 
tions are established. The instances of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield, show, by contrast, the injury which those 
Gothic institutions are to property and commerce. A few ex- 
amples may be found, such as that of London, whose natural 
and commercial advantages, owing to its situation on the Thames, 
is capable of bearing up against the political evils of a corpor- 
ation j but in almost all other cases the fatality is too visible to 
pe doubted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not so directly affected by the de- 
pression of property in corporation towns as the inhabitants 
themselves, it partakes of the consequene. By lessening the 
value of property, the quantity of national commerce is cur- 
tailed. Every man is a customer in proportion to his ability ; 
and as all parts of a nation trade with each other, whatever affects 
any of the parts, must necessarily communicate to the whole. 

* It is difficult to account for the origin of charter and corporation towns, 
unless we suppose them to have arisen out of, or having been connected with 
Rome species of garrison services. The times in which they began justify 
this idea. The generality of those towns have been garrisons, and the cor- 
porations were charged with the care of the^ gates of the towns, when no 
military garrison was present. Their refusing or granting adr.iission to 
strangers, which has produced the custom of giving, selling, and buying free- 
dom, nas more of the nature of garrison authority than civil government. 
Soldiers are free of all coiporations throughout the nation, by the same pro- 
priety that every soldier is free of every garrison, and no other persons are. 
He can follow any emplovment, with the permission of his officers, in an v 
corporation town throughout the nation. 

26 
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As one of the houses of the English parliament is, in a great 
measure, made up by elections from these corporations; and as it 
is unnatural that a pure stream would flow from a foul fountain, 
its vices are but a continuation of the vices of its origin. A 
man of moral honor and good political principals, cannot sub- 
mit to the mean drudgery and disgraceful arts, by which such 
el(^ction8 are carried. To be a successful candidate, he must be 
destitute of the qualities that constitute a just legislator: and 
being thus disciplined to corruption by the mode of entering 
into parliament, it is not to be expected that the representative 
should be better than the man. 

Mr Burke, in speaking of the English representation, has ad- 
vanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days of chiv- 
alry. " Our representation," says he, " has been found perfectly 
adequate to all tlie purposes for which a representation of the 
people can be desired or devised. I defy," continues he, " the 
enemies of our constitution to show the contrary." This declar- 
ation from a man, who has been in constant opposition to all 
the measures of parliament the whole of his political life, a year 
or two excepted, is most extraordinary, and, comparing him with 
liimself, admits of no other alternative, than that he acted 
against his judgment as a member, or has declared contrary to 
it as an author. 

But it is not in the representation only that the defects lie, 
and therefore I proceed in the next place to aristocracy. 

What is called the house of peers is constituted on a ground 
very similar to that against which there is a law in other casBvS. 
It amounts to a combination of persons in one common interest. 
No reason can be given why a house of legislation should be 
composed entirely of men whose occupation consists in letting 
lauded property, than why it should be composed of those who 
hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any other separate class of 
men. 

Mr. Burke calls this house, " the great ground and pillar of 
security to the landed interest** Let us examine this idea. 

What pillar of security does the landed interest require, more 
than any other interest in the state, or what right has it to a 
distinct representation from the general interest of a nation 1 
The only use to be made of this power (and which it has always 
made) is to ward off taxes from itself, and throw the burden 
upon such articles of consumption by which itself would be 
leaFit affected. 
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That this has been the conaeqaence (and will alwajs he ^e 
consequenoe of constraciiiig goTemments oa oomblnatioiw) 
is evident^ with respect to England, from the hiatarj of iU 
taxes. 

Notwithstanding taxes have incraaed and mntiplied opofi 
every article of common ocmsomption, the land tax, whu:h 
more particolaiiy affects this '^pillar," has dlminhihfi*L In 
1788, theamoontof the land-tax was £1,950,000, whic:h is half 
a million less than it produced almost a hundred r^anb ago, 
notwithstanding the rentals are in many instances dnnhMi since 
that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanorerians, the taxes wer^ divid#^l 
in nearly equal proporticms between the land and artwrU^ </f 
consumption, the land bearing rather the largest share: \mt 
since that era, nearly thirteen millions annually of n^w tAxtm 
have been thrown upon consumption. The coas#rqrieii/;e *A 
which has been a constant increase in tl^ nnmlj^r ari«i 
wretchedness of the poor, and in the amount of the pfxtrrt^Um, 
Yet here again the burden does not fail in equal ffroj^trtiosi on 
the aristocracy with the rest of the community, Tb#rir r^^i- 
dences, whether in town or country, are not rnixed with the 
habitations of the poor. — ^They live apart from distress, arid thfi 
expense of relieving it. It is in manufa/irtaring towns an/i 
laboring villages that those burthens press the beavi#ist; in 
many of which it is one class of poor supporting snoth^rr. 

Several of the most heavy and productive taxes are so cofi- 
trived, as to give an exemption to this pillar, thus standiru( in 
its own defence. The tax upon beer bre we^l Ufr m\*s dftm tutt 
affect the aristocracy, who brew their own Wrr frtt^ fd this 
duty. It falls only on those who have n^/t cftuvffiiuttwji or 
ability to brew, and who must purchase it in small quarititi^rs. 
But what will mankind think of the justice of UiXAtutUf wUmt 
they know, that this tax alone, from which tlie arist/>r;ra/;y are 
from circumstances exempt, is nearly equal Ut tlie whole (4 t)w 
land-tax, being in the year 1788, and it is nr/t less now, X 1,666, - 
152, and with its proportion of the taxes on malt and hr/|;iS| it 
exceeds it. That a single article thus partially Wftmuuunif atiii 
that chie% by the working part, should lie subjei.'t to a tax 
equal to that on the whole rental of a nation, is, |i#5rhaps, a fact 
not to be paralleled in the history of revenues. 

This is one of the conseqnences resulting front a house of leg- 
islation, composed on the ground of a combination of common 
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interest; for whatever their separate politics as to parties may 
be, in this they are united. Whether a combination acts to 
raise the price of an article for sale, or the rate of wages; or 
whether it acts to throw taxes from itself upon another class of 
the community, the principle and the effect are the same: and 
if the one be dlegal, it will be dilficult to show that the other 
ought to exist. 

It is no use t'^ say, that taxes are first proposed in the house 
of commons ; for as the other house has always a negative, it 
can always defend itself ; and it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that its acquiesence in the measures to be proposed were not 
understood beforehand. Besides which, it has obtained so much 
influence by liorough traffic, and so many of its relations and 
connexions are distributed on both sides of the commons, as to 
give it, besides an absolute negative in the house, a preponder- 
ancv in the other, in all matters of common concern. 

It is difficult to discover what is meant by the landed interest^ 
if it does not mean a combination of aristocratical land-holders, 
opposing their own pecuniary interest to that of the farmer, 
and every branch of trade, commerce, and manufacture. In all 
other respects, it is the only interest that needs no partial pro- 
tection. It enjoys the general protection of the world. Every 
individual, high or low, is interested in the fruits of the earth; 
men, women and children, of all ages and degiees, will turn out 
to assist the farmer, rather than a harvest should not be got in; 
and they will not act thus by any other property. It is the only 
one for which the common prayer of mankind is put up, and 
the only one that can never fail from the want of mea,ns. It 
is the interest, not of the policy, but of the existence of man, 
and when it ceases, he must cease to be. 

No other interest in a nation stands on the same united sup- 
port. Commerce, manufactures, arts, sciences, and everything 
else, compared with this are supporteii but in parts. Their 
prosperity or their decay has not the same universal influence. 
When the valleys laugh and sing, it is not the farmer only, but 
all creation that rejoices. It is a prosperity that excludes all 
envy ; and this cannot be said of anything else. 

Why then does Mr. Burke talk of his house of peers, as the 

pillar of the landed interest 1 Were that pillar to sink into 

the earth, the same landed property would continue, and the 

same plowing, sowmg, an^ T^«j^m%^wiJA ^<:i on. The aristo 

cracy are not the i««m^<6T^ nt\vc> ^oxV >C<^% \^\v\^ ^xA ^wjaa^ 
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produce, but are the mere consumers of the rent; and when 
compared with the active world, are the drones, a seraglio of 
males, who neither collect the honey nor form the hive, but exist 
only for lazy enjoyment. 

Mr. Burke, in his first essay, called aristocracy, " the Corinth- 
ian capital of polished society.** Towards completing the figure, 
he has now added the pillar, but still the base is wanting ; and 
whenever the nation chooses to act a Samson, not a blind, but 
bold, down goes the Temple of Dagon, the lords and the Philis- 
tinea 

If a house of legislation is to be composed of men of one class, 
for the purpose of protecting a distinct interest, all the other 
interests should have the same. The inequality as well as the 
burden of taxation, arises from admitting it in one case and 
not in all. Had there been a house of farmers, there had been 
no game laws ; or a house of merchants and manufacturers, the 
taxes had neither been so unequal nor so excessive. It is from 
the power of taxation being in the hands of those who can 
throw so great a part of it from their own shoulders, that it has 
raged without a check. 

Men of small or moderate estates, are more injured by the 
taxes being thrown on articles of consumption, than they are 
eased by warding it from landed property, for the following 
reasons : 

1st, They consume more of the productive taxable articles, 
in proportion to their property, than those of large estates. 

2nd, Their residence is chiefly in towns, and their property 
in houses; and the increase of the poor-rates, occasioned by 
taxes on consumption, is in much greater proportion than the 
land-tax has been favored. In Birmingham the poor-rates 
arc not less than seven shillings in the pound. From this, 
as is already observed, the aristocracy are in a great measure 
exempt. 

These are but a part of the mischiefs flowing from the wretched 
scheme of a house of peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a considerable portion 
of taxes from itself; as an hereditary house, accountable to no- 
body, it resembles a rotten borough, whose consent is to be 
courted by interest. There are but few of its members who 
are not in some mode or other participators or disposers of the 
public money. One turns a candle-holder or a lord-in-waiting; 
another a lord of the bed-chamber, a ^oom of the stoLe^ or any 
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insignificant nominal office, to which a salary is annexed, paid 
out of the public taxes, and which avoids the direct appearaiiee 
of corruption. Such situations are derogatory to the character 
of a man ; and where they can be submitted to, honor cannot 
reside. 

To all these are to be added the numerous dependants, the 
long list of the younger branches and distant relations, who are 
to be provided for at the public expenjie: in short, were an estima- 
tion to be made of the charge of the aristocracy to a nation, it 
will be found nearly equal to that of supporting the poor. 
The Duke of Richmond alone (and there are cases similar to his) 
takes away as much for himself as would maintain two thou- 
sand poor and aged persons. Is it, then, any wonder that under 
such a system of government, taxes and rates have multiplied to 
their present extent ? 

In stating these matters, I speak an open and disinterested 
language, dictated by no passion but that of humanity. To me, 
who have not only refused offers because I thought them im- 
proper, but have declined rewards I might with reputation 
have accepted, it is no wonder that meanness and imposition 
appear disgusting. Independence is my happiness, and I view 
things as they are, without regard to place or person; ray 
country is the world, and my religion is to do good. 

Mr. Burke, in speaking of the aristocratical law of primogeni- 
ture, says, " It is the standard law of our landed inheritance; 
and which, without question, has a tendency, and I think," 
continues he, "a happy tendency, to preserve a character of 
weight and consequence." 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleases, but humanity 
and impartial reflection will pronounce it a law of brutal in- 
justice. Were we not accustomed to the daily practice, and 
did we only hear of it as the law of some distant part of the 
world, we should conclude that the legislators of such countries 
had not arrived at a state of civilization. 

As to preserving a character of weight and consequence the 
case appears to me directly the reverse. It is an attaint upon 
character; a sort of privateering upon family property. It 
may have weight among dependent tenants, but it gives none 
on a scale of national, and much less of universal character. 
Speaking for myself, my parents were not able to give me a 
shilling beyond what they gave me in education ; and to do this 
they distressed themselves ; yet I possess more of what is called 
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consequence, in the world, than any one in Mr. Burke's catar 
logue of /siristocrats. 

Having thus glanced at some of the defects of the two houses 
of parliament, I proceed to what is called the crown, upon 
which I shall be very Concise. 

It signifies a nominal office of a million sterling a-year, the 
business of which consists in receiving the money. Whether 
the person be wLse or foolish, sane or insane, a native or a 
foreigner, matters not. Every ministry acts upon the same 
idea that Mr. Burke writes, namely, that the people must be 
hoodwinked, and held in superstitious ignorance by some bug- 
bear or other; and what is called the crown answers this pur- 
pose, and therefore it answers all the purposes to be expected 
from it. This is more than can be said of the other two 
branches. 

The hazard to which this office is exposed in all countries, is 
not from anything that can happen to the man, but from what 
may happen to the nation; the danger of its coming to its 
senses. 

It has been customary to call the crown the executive power, 
and the custom has continued, though the reason has ceased. 

It was called the executive, because he whom it signified used 
formerly to sit in the character of a judge, in administering or 
executing the laws. The tribunals were then a part of the 
court. The power, therefore, which is now called the judicial, 
was what is called the executive; and, consequently, one or the 
other of the terms is redundant, and one of the offices useless. 
When we speak of the crown now, it means nothing ; it signi- 
fies neither a judge nor a general : besides which, it is the laws 
that govern, and not the man. The old terms are kept up, and 
give an appearance of consequence to empty forms : and the only 
effect they have is that of increasing expenses. 

Before I proceed to the means of rendering governments 
more conducive to the general happiness of mankind than 
they are at present, it will not be improper to take a review of 
the progress of taxation in England. 

It is a general idea, that when taxes are once laid on, they 
are never taken off. However true this may have been of late, 
it was not always so. Either, therefore, the people of former 
times were more watchful over government than those of the 
present, or government was administered with less extravagance. 

It is now seven hundred years since the Norman conquest. 
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and the establishment of what is called the crown. Taking this 
portion of time in seven separate periods of one 7iandred years 
each, the amoont of the annual taxes, at each period, will be 
as follows : 

• 

Annual amount of taxes levied by William the Conqoaror, begin- 
ning in the year 1006, £400^000 

Annual amount of taxes at one hundred years from the conquest, 

(lltki) 200,000 

Annual amount of taxes at two hundred years from Uie conquest, 

(1206) 150,000 

Annual amount of taxes at three hundred years from the conquest, 

(13^) 130,000 

Annual amount of taxes at four hundred years from the conquest, 

(1466) 100,000 

These statements, and those which follow, are taken from Sir 
John Sinclair's "Histor}' of the Revenue/' by which it appears, 
that taxes continued decreasing for four hundred years, at the 
expiration of which time they were reduced three-fourths, m, 
from four hundred thousand pounds to one hundred thousand. 
The people of England, of the present day, have a traditionary 
and historical idea of the bravery of their ancestors ; but what- 
ever their virtues or vices might have been, they certainly were 
a people who would not be imposed upon, and who kept govern- 
ment in awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though 
they were not able to expel the monarchical usurpation, they 
restricted it to a public economy of taxes. 

Let us now review the remaining three hundred years. 

Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years from the conquest, 

(1566) £500,000 

Annual amount of taxes at six hundred years from the conquest, 

(lb66) 1,800,000 

Annual amount of taxes at the present time, (1791) 17,000,000 

The difference between the first four hundred years and 
the last three, is so astonishing, as to warrant the opinion, that 
the national character of the English has changed. It would 
have been impossible to have dragooned the former English 
into the excess of taxation that now exists ; and when it is con- 
sidered that the pay of the army, the navy, and of all the rev- 
enue-officers, is the same now as it was above a hundred years 
ago, when the taxes were not above a tenth part of what they 
are at present, it appears impossible to account for the enormous 
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Increase and ezpenditu!^ on anj oilier groimd than extrava- 
gance, comiption, and intrisne* 

With the revolution of 16SS. and mon* so since the Hanover 
succession, came the destructive system of cor^tinental intri^es, 
and the rage for foreiiai wars aud foreiiru dominion ; systems 
of such secure mystery, that the expenses admit of no accounts ; 
a single line stands for millions. To w?>at excess taxation 
might have extended, had not the French revolution contri- 
buted to break up the system, and put an end to pretences, is 
impossible to say. Viewed as that revolution ought to be, as 
the fortunate means of lessening the load of taxes of both 

• 

* Several of tbe oofort newgpapen hare of late made freqaent mentioo of 
Wat Tyler. That his memory ahoiild be tndoeed by ooart syoophanta, and 
all those who live apon the spoil of a pablife, is not to be wondered at. He 
was, however, the means of checking the rage and injustice of taxation in 
his time, and the nation owed much to his valor. The history is* concisely 
this : — In the time of Kichard IL a poll-tax was levied of one shilling per 
head npon everjr person in the nation, ci whatever class or condition, on 
poor as weU as ricn, above the i^e of fifteen jeax*. If any favor was shown 
in the law it was to the rich rather than the poor : as no person oonld be 
charged more than twenty shillings for himself, family, and servants, thoogh 
ever so numerous — while all other families, under the number of twenty, 
were charged per head Poll-taxes had always been oflions — but this being 
also oppressive and unjns^ it excited, as it natoraUy must, universal detes- 
tation among the poor anu middle classes. The person known by the name 
of Wat Tyler, and whose proper name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, 
lived at Deptford. The gatherer of the poll-tax on coming to his house, de- 
manded a tax for one of his daughters, whom Tyler declared was under 
the age of fifteen. The tax-gatherer insisted in satisfying himself, and b^^an 
an indecent examination of the girl, which enra^^g the father, he struck 
him with a hammer, that brought him to the ground and was the cause of 
his death. 

The circumstance served to bring the discontents to an issue. The in- 
habitants of the neisrhborhood espoused the cause of Tyler, who, in a few 
days, was joined, according to some historians, by upwards of fifty thousand 
men, and chosen their chief. With this force he marched to London, to de- 
mand an abolition of the tax, and a redress of other grievances. The court, 
findixig itself in a forlorn condition, and unable to make resistance, agreed, 
with Kichard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler in Smithfield, 
making many fair professions, oourtier-like, of its disposition to redress the 
oppressions. While Richard and Tyler were in conversation on these mat- 
ters, each being on horseback, Walworth, then mayor of London, and one 
of the creatures of the court, watched an opportunity, and, like a cowardly 
assassin, stabbed Tyler with a dagger — ana two or tbjree others falling upon 
him, he was instantly sacrificed. 

Tyler appears to have been an intrepid, disinterested man, with respect 
to himself. All his proposals made to Richard were on a more just and 
public ground thsoi those which had been made to John by the barons ; and 
notwithstanding the sycophancy of historians, and men like Mr. Burke, who 
seek to eloas over a base action of the court by traducing Tyler, his fame 
will outlive their falsehood. If the barons merited a monument to be erected 
in Uvnneymede. Tyler merits one in Smithfield. 
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countries, it is of as mach importance to England as to France; 
and, if properly improved to all the advantages of which it is 
capable, and to which it leads, deserves as mnch celebration in 
the one country as the other. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall begin with the matter that 
first presents itself, that of lessening the burden of taxes; and 
shall then add such matters and. propositions, respecting the 
three countries of England, France and America, as the present 
prospect of things appears to justify ; I mean an alliance of the 
three, for the purposes that will be mentioned in their proper 
places. 

What has happened may happen again. By the statement 
before shown, of the progress of taxation, it is seen that taxes 
have been lessened to a fourth part of what they had formerly 
^een. Though the present circumstances do not admit of the 
same reduction, yet they admit of such a beginning as may ac- 
complish that end in less time than in the former case. 

The amount of taxes for the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1778, was as follows : 

Land Ux £1,950,000 

Customs 8,789,274 

Excise (including old and new malt) 6,7>)1,727 

Stamps 1,278,214 

Miscellaneous taxes and incidents 1,803,755 

Total £15,572,970 

Since the year 1788, upwards of one million, new taxes, 
have been laid on, besides the produce of the lotteries; and as 
the taxes have in general been more productive since than 
before, the amount may be taken, in round numbers, at $17. 
000,000. 

N.B. — The expense of collection and the drawbacks, which 
together amount to nearly two millions, are paid out of tiK' 
gi'oss amount; and the above is the net sum paid into the ex 
chequer. 

The sum of seventeen millions is applied to two different 
purposes; the one to pay the interest of the national debt, the 
other to pay the current expenses of each year. About nine 
millions are appropriated to the former; and the remaindei, 
heiiif; nearly ei^i imWion^., ^o \W Wtcx, As to the million. 
said to be applied to t\ie xedueViciw c^i xlvve^ ^^\5V^\\. \^ ^^ muci* 
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like paying with one band and taking out with the other, as 
not to merit much notice. 

It happened fortunately for France that she posBessed 
national domains for paying off her debt, and thereby lessening 
her taxes; but as this is not the case in England, her redaction 
of taxes can only take place by reducing the current expenses, 
which may now be done to the amount of four or five millions 
annually, as will hereafter appear. When this is accomplished, 
it wiU more than counterbalance the enormous charge of the 
American war; and the saving will be from the same source 
from whence the evil arose. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the interest may be 
in taxes, yet, as it seems to keep alive a capital, useful to com- 
merce, it balances by its effects a considerable part of its own 
weight; and as the quantity of gold and silver in England is, 
by some means or other, short of its proper proportion,* (belnj^ 
not more than twenty millions, whereas it should be sixty,) it 
would, besides the injustice, be bad policy to extinguish a capital 
that serves to supply that defect. But, with respect to t lie 
current expense, whatever is saved therefrom is gain. The ex- 
cess may serve to keep corruption alive, but it has no reaction 
on credit and commerce, like the interest of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the English government (I do 
not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French revolution. 
Whatever serves to expose the intarigue and lessen the influence 
of courts, by lessening taxation, will be unwelcome to those 
who feed upon the spoil. Whilst the clamor of French intrigue, 
arbitrary power, popery, and wooden shoes could be kept up, 
the nations were easily allured and alarmed into taxes. Those 
days are now past; deception, it is to be hoped, has reaped its 
last harvest, and better tunes are in prospect for both countries 
and for the world. 

Taking it for granted that an alliance may be formed between 
England, France and America, for the purposes hereafter to be 
mentioned, the national expenses of France and England may 
consequently be lessened. The same fleets and armies will no 
longer be necessary to either, and the reduction can be made 
ship for ship on each side. But to accomplish these objects, 
the governments must necessarily be fitted to a common cor- 
respondent principle. Confidence can never take place while 

♦ Foreign intrifirues. foreign wars, and foreign dominionA, ^\U. va. %ssk*»'^^ 
measure account for tne deficiency. 
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a hostile disposition remains in either, or wKere mystery and 
secrecy on one side is opposed to candor and openness on the 
other. 

These matters admitted, the national expenses might be pat 
back, for tJie sake of a precedent^ to what they were at some 
period when France and England were not enemies. This, 
consequently, must be prior to the Hanover succession, and also 
to the revolution of 1688.* The first instance that presents 
itself, antecedent to those dates, is in the very wasteful and 
profligate time of Charles II., at which time England and 
France acted as allies. If I have chosen a period of great ex* 
travagance, it will serve to show modem extravagance in a still 
worse light; especially, as the pay of the navy, the army, and 
the revenue-officers has not increased since that tima 

The peace establishment was then as follows: (See Sir John 
Sinclair's '' History of the Revenue.") 

Navy £300,000 

Army 212,000 

Ordnance 40,000 

CiWlIigt 462,115 

Total £1,014,115 

The parliament, however, settled the whole annual peace 
establishment at £1,200,000. t If we go back to the time of 
Elizabeth, the amount of all the taxes was but half a million, yet 
the nation sees nothing during that period, that reproaches it 
with want of consequence. 

* I happened to be in England at the celebration of the centenary of tin 
revolution of 1688. The characters of William and Mary have sJways ap- 
peared to me detestable ; the one seeking to destroy his uncle, and the other 
her father, to get possession of power themselves : yet, as the nation was 
disposed to think something of that event, I felt hurt at seeing it ascribe 
the whole reputation of it to a man who had undertaken it as a job, and 
who, besides what he otherwise got, charged six hundred thousand pound* 
for the expense of the little fleet that brought him from Holland. Geoige L 
acted the same close-fisted part as William had done, and bought the Dudiy 
of Bremen with the money he got from England, two hundred and fif^ 
thousand pounds over and above his pay as king; and having thus jpor- 
chased it at the expense of England, aaded to it his Hanover an doiDiiu(ni> 
for his own private benefit. In fact, every nation that'cli ts not govoB 
itself, is governed as a job. England has been the prey of jo^^s ever since 
the revolution. 

+ Charles, like his predecessors and successors, finding that war was the 
harvest of governments, engaged in a war with the Dutch, the expense of 
which increased the annual expenditure to £1,800,000, as stated under the 
date of 1666 ; but tbe poace «a\.%^c>^^s^m'&XL\.^^>av\t £1,200,000. 
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All circiimstanoes tliai taken together^ mziang from tL<*^ 
French re volntion, from the Mpgnrndnn^ hannoo x and reciprocal 
interest of ihe two natimw^ the a3M4hioEi of eoort intrigiie ou 
both sides, and the pio g i« a > of knovkdce in the science of gor- 
emment, the anrnial piyendifie migot ce pm back to ooe 
million and a half, riz. : 

NaTj tSnjXO 

Aimj MJ^tiOO 

BxpoBMi of gimiBMfr dOGi,000 

Total tU90a,iM» 

Even this som is six times greater than the expenses of gox- 
emment are in America^ jet the axil internal government ai 
England (I mean that administered bj means of quarter bessions, 
juries, and assize, and which, in fact, is nearly the whole, and 
is performed by the nation), is less expense upon the revenue^ 
than the same species and portion of government is in America. 

It is time that nations should be rational, and not be gov- 
erned like animals ior the pleasure of their ridersL To read the 
history of kings, a man would be almost inclined to suppose that 
government consisted in stag-hunting, and that every nation 
paid a million a-year to the huntsman. Man ought to have 
pride or shame enough to blush at being thus imposed upon, and 
when be feels his proper character he wilL Upon all subjects 
of tills nature, there is often passing in the mind a train of ideas 
he has not yet accustomed himself to encourage and communi- 
cate. Kestrained by something that puts on the character of 
prudence, he acts the hjrpocrite to himself as well as to others. 
It is, however, curious to observe how soon this spell can b» 
dissolved. A single expression, boldly conceived and uttered, 
will sometimes put a whole company into their proper feelings^ 
and a whole iiation are acted upon in the same m:«nner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be com- 
posed, it matters but little by what names they are described. 
In the routine of business, as before observed, whether a man 
be styled a president, a king, an emperor, a senator, or anything 
else, it is impossible that any service he can perform, can merit 
from a nation more than ten thousand pounds a-year ; and as no 
man should be paid beyond bis services, so every man of a pro- 
per heart will not accept more. Public money ought to be 
touched with the most scrupulous consciousness of honor. It is 
not the produce of riches only, but of the baxde&xi^*^ qIXs^^csksk 
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and poverty. It is drawn even from ihebittemMB of want and 
miseiy. Not a beggar passes, or perishes in the streets, whose 
mite is not in that mass. 

Were it possible that the congress of America, could be so 
lost to their duty, and to the interest of their constituents, as to 
offer General Washington, as president of America, a miUion 
ay ear, he would not, and he could not accept it. £Qs sense of 
honor is of another kind. It has cost Enghind almost seventy 
millions sterling to maintain a family imported from abroad, of 
very inferior capacity to thousands in the nation ; and scarcely 
a year has pa^ed that has not produced some mercenary appli- 
cation. Even the physicians' bills have been sent to the public 
to be paid. No wonder that jails are crowded, and taxes and 
poor-rates increased. Under such systems, nothing is to be 
looked for but what has already happened; and as to reforma- 
tion, whenever it comes, it must be from the nation, and not 
from the government. 

To show that the sum of five hundred thousand pounds is 
more than sufficient to defray all the expenses of government, 
exclusive of navies and armies, the following estimate is added 
for any couutr}' of the same extent as England. 

In the first place, three hundred representatives, fairly elected, 
are sufficient for all the purposes to which legislation can apply, 
and preferable to a large number. They may be divided into 
two, or three houses, or meet in one, as in France, or in any 
manner a constitution shall direct. 

As representation is alwa3^s considered, in free countries, as 
the most honorable of all stations, the allowance made to it is 
merely to defray the expenses which the representatives incur 
bv that service, und not to it as an office. 

I f an allowance at the rate of five hundred pounds p>er annum 
be made to every representative, deducting for non-attend- 
ance, the expense, if the whole number attended for six 
months each year, would be . . » £75,000 

The otKcial departments cannot reasonably exceed the follow- 
ing number, with the salaries annexed : 
Tliree offices, at ten thousand pounds each 3(^000 



Ten ditto, at five thousand pounds each 
Twenty ditto, at two thousand pounds each . . . 
Forty ditto, at one thousand pounds each .... 
Two hundred ditto, at five hundred pounds each . 
Three hundred ditto, at two hundred pounds each 
Five hundred ditto, at one hundred pounds each . 
Seven hundred ditto, at seventy -five pounds each . 



50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
100,000 
60,000 
50,000 
5:^,500 



Total .... . £497.500 
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If a nation chooses, it can deduct four per cent, from all 
offices, and make one of twenty thousand per annum. 

All revenue-officers are paid out of the moneys they collect, 
and therefore, are not included in this estimation. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exact detail of offices, but 
to show the number and rate of salaries which five hundred 
thousand pounds will support ; and it will, on experience, be 
found impracticable to find business sufficient to justify even 
this expense. As to the manner in which office business is now 
performed, the chiefs in several offices, such as the post-office, 
and certain offices in the exchequer, tkc, do MMe more than 
sign their names three or four times a year ; and the whole 
duty is performed by under clerks. 

Taking, therefore, one million and a half as a sufficient peace 
establishment for all the honest purposes of government, which 
is three hundred thousand pounds more than the peace estab- 
lishment in the profligate and prodigal times of Charles II. 
(notwithstanding, as has been already observed, the pay and 
salaries of the army, navy, and revenue-officers, continue the 
same as at that period), there will remain a surplus of upwards 
of six millions out of the present current expenses. The ques- 
tion then will be, how to dispose of this surplus. 

Whoever has observed the manner in which trade and taxes 
twist themselves together, must be sensible of the impossibility 
of separating them suddenly. 

1st, Because the articles now on hand are already charged 
wHh the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the pre- 
sent stock. 

2nd, Because, on all those articles on which the duty is 
charged in the gross, such as per barrel, hogshead, hundred- 
weight, or ton, the abolition of the duty does not admit of being 
divided down so as fully to relieve the consumer, who purchases 
bv the pint, or the pound. The last duty laid on strong 
beer and ale, was three shillings per barrel, which, if taken off, 
would lessen the purchase only half a farthing per pint, and 
consequently would not reach to practical relief. 

This being the condition of a greater part of the taxes, it will 
be necessary to look for sucli others as are free from this em- 
barrassment, and where the relief will be direct and visible, 
and capable of immediate operation. 

In the first place, then, the poor-rates are a direct tax which 
i'vury housekeeper feels, and who knows also, to a farthing, the 
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sum which he pays. The national aTnotmt of the whole of tk I Iti 
poor-rates is not positively known, hut can be procured. Sir It 
John Sinclair, in his "History of the Revenue," has stated H l^c 
at £2,100,587, a considerable part of which is expended ia pi 
litigations, in which the poor, instead of being relieved, an |ii 
tormented. The expense, however, is the same to the parish, 
from whatever cause it arises. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen 
thousand pounds a year. This, though a large sum, is mode- |t 
rate compared with the population. Birmingham is said to |i 
contain seventy thousand soul^ and on a proportion of seventy |i 
thousand to fourteen thousand pounds poor-rates, the national ■< 
amount of poor-rates, taking the population of England at seven 
millions, would be but one million four hundred thousand pounds. 
It is, therefore, most probable, that the population of Birming- 
ham is over-rated. Fourteen thousand pounds is the propo^ 
tion upon fifty thousand souls, taking two millions of poo^ 
rates as the national amount. 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no other than the conse- 
quence of the excessive burden of taxes, for, at the time when the 
taxes were very low, the poor were able to maintain themselves; 
and there were no poor-rates.* In the present state of things, a 
laboring man, with a wife and two or three children, does not pay 
less than between seven and eight pounds a year in taxes. He 
is not sensible of this, because it is disguised to him in the articles 
which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearness ; but as the 
taxes take from him, at least, a fourth part of his yearly earn- 
ings, he is consequently disabled from providing for a family, 
especially if himself, or any of them, are afflicted with sickness. 

The first step, therefore, of practical relief, would be to abolish 
the poor-rates entirely, and, in lieu thereof, to make a remis- 
sion of taxes to the poor to double the amount of the present 
poor-rates, viz,, four millions annually out of the surplus taxes. 
By this measure the poor would be benefited two millions and 
the housekeepers two millions. This alone would be equal to 
the reduction of one hundred and twenty millions of the 
national debt, and consequently equal to the whole expense of 
the American war. 

It ^vill then remain to be considered which is the most effec- 
tual mode of distributing the remission of four millions. 

# Poor-rates began about the time of Henry VIII., when taxes began to 
iocreat^e, and they have increased as the taxes increased ever siaoe. 
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It is easily seen that the poor are generally compoeed of large 
milies of children, and old people unable to labor. If these 
ro classes are provided for, che remedy will so far reach to 
le full extent of the case, that what remains will be incidental, 
id, in a great meas»re, fall within the compass of benefit 
ubs, which, though of humble invention, merit to be ranked 
mong the best of modem institutions. 

Admitting England to contain seven millions of souls ; if one 
fth thereof are of that class of poor which need support, the 
.umber will be one million four hundred thousand. Of this 
imnber, one hundred and forty thousand will be aged and poor, 
8 will be hereafter shown, and for which a distinct provision 
rill be proposed. 

There will then remain one million two hundred and sixty 
bousand, which, at five souls to each family, amount to two 
undred and fifty-two thousand families, rendered poor from 
fie expense of children and the weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in each 
f those families, will be found to be five to every two families ; 
ome having two, others three; some one, and others four; 
>me none, and others five; but it rarely happens that more 
ban five are under fourteen years of age, and after this age 
'^^'^ are capable of service, or of being apprenticed. 

- Mowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two 
iuiilies, 

The number of children will be 630,000 

The number of parents, were they all living, would be. . 604,000 

It is certain that if the children are provided for, the parents 
re relieved of consequences, because it is from the expense of 
ringing up children that their poverty arises. 

Having thus ascertained the greatest number that can be 
upposed to need support on account of young families, I pro- 
eed to the mode of relief, or distribution, which is, 

To pay as a remission of taxes to every poor family, out of 
he surplus taxes, and in room of poor-rates, four pounds a year 
or every child under fourteen years of age; enjoining the 
parents of such children to send them to school, to learn read- 
Qg, writing, and common arithmetic; the ministers of every 
►arish, of every denomination, to certify jointly to an office, 
or this purpose, that the duty is performed. 
27 
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The amount of this expense will be, for six hundred and 
thirty thousand children, at £4 each per annum, £2,520,000. 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the parents 
will be relieved, but ignorance will be banished from the rising 
generation, and the nurober of poor will hereafter become less, 
because their abilities by the aid of education, will be greater. 
Many a youth, with good natural genius, who is apprenticed 
to a mechanical trade, such as a carpenter, wheelwright, black- 
smith, <fec., is prevented getting forward the whole of his life, 
irom the want of a little common education when a boy. 

I now proceed to the case of the aged. 

I divide age into two classes. 1st, the approach of old age, 
beginning at fifty: 2nd, old age, commencing at sixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties of man are in full vigor, 
and his judgment better than at any preceding date, the bodily 
powers are on the decline. He cannot bear the same quantity 
of fatigue as at an earlier period. He begins to earn less, and 
is less capable of enduring the wind and weather; and in those 
retired employments where much sight is required, he fails 
apace, and feels himself like an old horse, beginning to be 
turned adrift. 

At sixty, his labor ought to be over, at least from direct 
necessity. It is painful to see old age working itself to death, 
in what are called civilized countries, for its daily bread. 

To form some judgment of the number of those above fifty 
years of age, I have several times counted the persons I met in 
the streets of London, men, women and children, and have 
generally found that the average is one in about sixteen or 
seventeen. Tf it be said that aged persons do not come much 
into the streets, so neither do infants; and a great proportion 
of grown children are in schools, and in the work-shops as 
apprentices. Taking then sixteen for a divisor, the whole num- 
ber of persons in England, of fifty years and upwards, of both 
sexes, rich and poor, will bo four hundred and twenty thousand. 

The persons to be provided for out of this gross number will 
be, husbandmen, common laborers, journeymen of every trade, 
and their wives, sailors, and disbanded soldiers, worn out ser- 
vants of both sexes, and poor widows. 

There will also \)e a considerable number of middling trades 
men, who, having lived decently in the former part of lif'' 
begin, as age approaches, to lose their business, and at last fni' 
into decay. 
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Besides Uiese, there will be constantlj thrown off from the 
revolntions of that wheel which no man can stop nor r^nlate, 
a nnmber from every class of life connected with commerce and 
adventure. 

To provide for a]] those aoddents, and whatever else may 
befall, I take the nnmber of persons who at one time or other 
of their lives, after fifty years of age, may feel it necessary or 
comfortable to be better supp(»ted than tJiey can support them- 
selves, and that not as a matter of grace and favor, bnt of right, 
at one-third of the whole number, which is one hundred and 
forty thousand, as stated p. 417, and for whom a distinct pro- 
vision was proposed to be mada If there be more, society, 
notwithstanding the show and pomposity of government, is in 
a deplorable condition in England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thousand, I take one half, 
seventy thousand, to be of the age of fifty and under sixty, and 
the other half to be sixty years and upwards. — Having thus 
ascertained the probable proportion of the number of aged, I 
proceed to the mode of rendering their condition comfortable, 
which is, 

To pay to every such person of the age of fifty years, and until 

he shall arrive at the age of sixty, the sum of six pounds per 

annum out of the surplus taxes: and ten pounds per annum 

during life, after the age of sixty. The expense of which will 

be, 

Seventy thousand persons at £6 per annum .... £420.000 
Seven^ thousand persons at £10 per annum .... 700,000 

Total £1,120,000 

This support, as already remarked, is not of the nature of 
charity, but of a right. Every person in England, male and 
female, pays on an average in taxes two pounds eight shillings 
and sixpence per annum from the day of his (or her) birth ; 
and if the expense of collection be added, he pays two pounds 
eleven shillings and sixpence; consequently, at the end of fifty 
years, he has paid one hundred and twenty-eight pounds fifteen 
shillings; and at sixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds ten 
shillings. Converting, therefore, his (or her) individual tax 
into a tontine, the money he shall receive after fifty years, is 
but little more than the legal interest of the net money he has 
paid; the rest is made up from those whose circumstances do 
not require them to draw such support, Qaid.\^^ Qaj^\\a\\x^\i^^^ 
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cases defrays the expenses cf govei-iiuiont. It is on this ground 
that T have extenaod the probable claims to one-third of the 
number of aged persons in the nation. — Is it then better that 
the lives of one hundred and foriy thousand aged persons be 
rendered comfortable, or that a million a-year of public money 
be expended on any one individual, and he often of the mort 
worthless and insignificant character ? Let reason and justice, 
let honor and humanity, let even hypocrisy, sycophancy, and 
Mr. Burke, let George, let Louis, Leop'bld, Frederic, Catherine, 
Comwallis, or Tippo Saib, answer the question.'*' 
The sum thus remitted to the poor will be, 

To two hundred and Pfty-two thousand poor families, containing 

six hnndred and thirty thousand children £2;R2^00D 

To one hundred and forty thousand aged persons 1,120,000 

Total £3,640,000 

There will then remain three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds out of the four millions, part of which may be applied 
as follows : 

After all the above cases are provided for, there will still be 
a number of families who, though not properly of the class of 
poor, yet find it difficult to give education to their children; 
and such children, under such a case, would be in a worse con- 
dition than if their parents were actually poor. A nation under 
a well regulated government, should permit none to remain un- 
instructed. It is monarchical and aristocratical governments 
only that require ignorance for their support. 

* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to a family, each family pays on 
an average £12 17s. 6d. per annum, to this sum are to be added the poor- 
rates. Though all pay taxes in the articles they consume, all do not pay 
Jx)or-rate8. About two millions are exempted, some as not being hoiisv- 
ceepers, others as not being able, and the poor themselves who receive the 
relief. The average therefore of poor-rates on the remaining number, U 
forty shillings for every family of five persons, which makes the whole aver- 
age amount if taxes and rates, £14 178. 6d. — for six persons, £17 178.— for 
seven persons, £20 16s. fid. 

The average of taxes in America, under the new or representative system 
of government, including the interest of the debt contracted in the wajr, and 
taking the population at four millions of souls, which it now amounts to, and 
is daily increasing, is five shillings per head, men, women, and children. 
The difference, therefore, between the two governments, is as under : 

England. America. 

For a family of five persons . • £14 17s. 6d. £1 Ss. Od. 
For a family of six persons . . 17 17 1 10 

For a family of seven, "pexaona . *ift \^ <^ 1 15 
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Suppose then four hundred thousand children to be in this 
condition, which is a greater number than ought to be supposed, 
after the provisions already made, the method will be, 

To allow for each of those children ten shillings a-jear for 
the expenses of schooling, for six years each, which will giv« 
them six months' schooling each year, and half a crown a-year 
for paper and spelling books. 

The expense of this will be annually* £250,000. 

There will then remain one hundred and ten thousand pounds. 

Notwithstanding the great modes of relief which the best in- 
stituted and best principled government may devise, there will 
still be a number of smaller cases, which it is good policy m 
well as beneficence in a nation to consider. 

Were twenty shillings to be given to every woman imme 
diately on the birth of a child, who should make the demand, and 
none will make it whose eircumstances do not require it, it 
might relieve a gi*eat deal of instant distress. 

There are about two hundred thousand births yearly in Eng- 
land; and if claimed by one-fourth, the amount would be 
£50,000. 

And twenty shillings to every new married couple who 
should claim in like manner. This would not exceed the sum 
of £20,000. 

Also twenty thousand pounds to be appropriated to defray 
the funeral expenses of persons, who, travelling for work, may 
die at a distance from their friends. By relieving parishes from 
this charge, the sick stranger will be better treated. 

I shall finish this part of my subject with a plan adapted to 
the particular condition of a metropolis, such as London. 

Cases are continually occurring in a metropolis different from 
those which occur in the country, and for which a different, or 
rather an additional mode of relief is necessary. In the country, 

* Public schools do not answer the general purpose of the poor. They are 
chiefly in corporation-towns, from which the country towns and villw^es are 
excluded — or if admitted, the distance occasions a great loss of time. Educa- 
tion, to be useful to the poor, should be on the spot — ^and the best method, I 
believe, to accomplish this, is to enable the parents to pay the expense 
themsmves. There are always persons of both sexes to be found in every 
village, especially when growing into years, capable of such an undertaking. 
Twenty cmldren, at ten shillings each (and that not more than six months 
in each year), would be as much as some livings amount to in the remote 
parts of England — and there are often distressed clergymen*B widowi to 
whom such an income would be acceptable. Whatever is given on thii M« 
count to children answers two purposes ; to them it is education, to thoM 
who educate them it is a livelihood. 
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even in large towns, people have a knowledge of each other, and 
distress never rises to that extreme height it sometimes does in 
a metropolis. There is no such thing in the country as persons, 
in the literal sense of the word, starved to death, or dying with 
cold for the want of a lodging. Yet such cases, and others 
equally as miserable, happen in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London full of expectations, and 
little or no money, and unless he gets employment he is already 
half undone ; and boys bred up in London without any means 
of a livelihood, and, as it often happens, of dissolute parents, are 
in a still worse condition, and servants long out of place are 
not much better off. Li short, a world of little cases are con- 
tinually arising, which busy or affluent life knows not of, to 
open the first door to distress. Hunger is not among the post- 
ponable wants, and a day, even a few hours, in such a con- 
dition, is often the crisis of a life of ruin. 

These circumstances, which ai-e the general cause of the little 
thefts and pilferings tJiat lead to greater, may be prevented. 
There yet remain twenty thousand pounds out of the four mil- 
lions of surplus taxes, which, with another fund hereafter to be 
mentioned, amounting to about twenty thousand pounds more, 
cannot be better applied than to this purpose. The plan then 
will be. 

1st, To erect two or more buildings, or take some already 
erected, capable of containing at least six thousand persons, and 
to have in each of these places as many kinds of employment as 
can be contrived, so that every person who shall come may find 
something which he or she can do. 

2nd, To receive all who shall come, without inquiring who or 
what they are. The only condition to be, that for so much or so 
many hours' work, each person shall receive so many meals of 
wholesome food, and a warm lodging, at least as good as a bar- 
rack. That a certain portion of what each person's work shall 
be woiiih shall be reserved, and given to him, or her, on their 
going away ; and that each person shall stay as long, or as short 
time, or come as often as he chooses, on these conditions. 

If each person stayed three months, it would assist by rotation 
twenty-four thousand persons annually, though the real num- 
ber, at all times, would be but six thousand. By establishing 
an asylum of this kind, such persons, to whom temporary dis- 
tresses occur, ^vould have an opportunity to recruit themselves, 
and be enabled to look out for better employment. 
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Allowing that their labor paid but one-halt the expense of 
supporting them, after reserving a portion of their earnings 
for themselves, the sum of forty thousand pounds additional 
would defray all other charges for even a greater number than 
six thousand. 

The fund very properly convertible to this purpose, in addi- 
tion to the twenty thousand pounds, remaining of the former 
fund, will be the produce of the tax upon coals, and so iniqiu- 
tously and wantonly applied to the support of tlie duke of 
Richmond. It is horrid that any man, more especially at tlje 
price coals now are, should live on the distresses of a commun- 
ity ; and any government permitting such an abuse deserves to 
be dissolved. Thi^ fund is said to be about twenty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

I shall now conclude this plan with enumerating the several 
particulars, and then proceed to other matters. 
The enumeration is as follows: 
1st, Abolition of two millions poor-rates. 
2nd, Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
families. 

3rd, Education for one million and thirty thousand children. 
4th, Comfortable provision for one hundred and forty thou- 
sand aged persons. 

5th, Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

6th, Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thousand 
marriages. 

7th, Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the funeral 
expenses of persons travelling for work, and dying at a distance 
from their friends. 

8th, Employment, at all times, for the casual poor in the 
cities of London and Westminster. 

JBy the operation of this plan, the poor laws, those instru- 
ments of civil torture, will be superseded, and the wasteful 
expense of litigation prevented. The hearts of the humane 
will not be shocked by ragged and hungry children, and persons 
of seventy and eighty years of age begging for bread. The 
dying poor will not be dragged from place to place to breathe 
their last, as a reprisal of parish upon parish. Widows will 
have a maintenance for their children, and not be carted away, 
on the death of their husbands, like culprits and criminals; 
and children will no longer be considered as increasing the 
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distress of their parents. The haunts of the wretched win be 
known, because it will be to their advantage; and the nmnber 
of petty crimes, the offspring of distress and poverty, will be 
lessoned. The poor, as well as the rich, will then be inter- 
ested in the support of government, and the cause and appre- 
hension of riots and tumults will cease. Te who sit in ease, 
and solace yourselves in plenty, and such there are in Turkey 
and Russia, as well as in England, and who say to yourselves, 
•* Are we not well off," have ye thought of these things 1 When 
ye do, ye will cease to speak and feel for yourselves alone. 

The plan is easy in practice. It does not embarrass trade by 
a sudden interruption in the order of taxes, but effects ihe 
relief by changing the application of them; and the more neces- 
sary for the purpose, can be drawn from the excise collections, 
which are made eight times a-year in every market town in 
England. 

Having now arranged and concluded this subject, I proceed 
to the next 

Taking the present current expenses at seven millions and a 
half, which is the least amount they are now at, there will 
rcnnain (after the sum of one million and a half be taken for 
tlie new current expenses, and four millions for the beforemen- 
tioned service) the sum of two millions, part of which to be 
applied as follows: 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with France, will, 
in a groat measure, become useless, yet the persons who have 
devoted themselves to those services, and have thereby unfitted 
tht>mselves for other lines of life, are not to be sufferers by the 
means that make others happy. — They are a different descrip- 
tion of men to those who form oi* hang about a court. 

A part of the army will remain at least for some years, and 
also of the navy, for which a provision is already made, in the 
former part of this plan, of one million, which is almost half 
IX million more than the peace establishment of the army and 
navy in the prodigal times of Charles II. 

Suppose then fifteen thousand soldiers to be disbanded, and 
to allow to each of those men three shillings a week during 
life, clear of all deductions, to be paid in the same manner as 
tho Chelsea College pensioners are paid, and for them to return 
to their trades and their friends ; and also to add fifteen thou- 
sand sixpences per week to the pay of the soldiers who shall 
rnniain; the annual expense will be. 
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To the pay of fifteen thousand disbanded soldiers, at three shil- 
lings per week £117,000 

Additional pay to the remaining soldiers 19,500 

Suppose that the pay to the oincers of the disbanded corps be of 

^e same amount as the sum allowed to the men .... 117,000 

£253,600 
To prevent bulky estimations, admit the same sum to the dis- 

Danded navy as to the army, and the same Increase of pay . 253,500 

Total £507,000 

Every year some part of this sum of half a million (I omit 
the odd seven thousand pounds, for the purpose of keeping the 
account unembarrassed) will fall in, and the whole of it in 
time, as it is on the ground of life annuities, except the in- 
creased pay of thirty-nine thousand pounds. As it falls in, a 
part of the taxes may be taken off; for instance, when thirty 
thousand pounds fall in, the duty on hops may be wholly taken 
off; and as other parts fall in, the duties on candles and soap 
may be lessened, till at last they will totally cease. — There 
now remains at least one million and a half of surplus taxes. 

The tax on houses and windows is one of those direct 
taxes, which, like the poor-rates, is not confounded with trade ; 
and when taken of, the relief will be instantly felt. This tax 
falls heavy on the middle class of people. 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 1788, was, 

Houses and windows by the act of 1766 ..... £385,459 lU 7<i. 
" " by the act of 1779 130,739 14 



Total £516,199 6 Oi 

If this tax be struck off, there will then remain about one 
million of surplus taxes, and as it is always proper to keep a 
sum in reserve, for incidental matters, it may be best not to 
extend reductions further, in the first instance, but to consider 
what may be accomplished by other modes of reform. 

Among the taxes most heavily felt is the commutation tax. 
I shall, therefore, offer a plan for its abolition, by substituting 
another in ita place, which will effect three objects at once: 

1st, That of removing the burden to where it can best be 
borne. 

2nd, Kestoring justice among families by distribution of 
property. 

3rd, Extirpating the overgrown influence arising from the 
unnatural law of primocfeniture, and which is one of the prin- 
cipal sources of corruption at elections. 
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The amoant of the oommatation tax by tlie retums of 1788 
was £771,657. 

When taxes are proposed, the oonntry is amused bj thf 
plausible ]angua<;e of taxing laxaries. One thing is^psJkda 
laxury at one time, and something else at another; bnt the 
real luxury does not consist in the article, bnt in the means oi 
procuring it, and this is always kept out of sights 

I know not why any plant or herb of the field should be 
a greater luxury in one country than another, but an oTer- 
grown estate in either is a luxury at all times, and, as sucb, 
is the proper object of taxation. It is, therefore, rigbt to 
take those kind tax-making gentlemen up on their own word, 
and argue on the principle themselves have laid down, that of 
taxing Ittxtiries. If they, or their champion, Mr. Burke, who, 
I fear, is growing out of date like the man in armor, can prove 
that an estate of twenty, thirty, or forty, thousand pounds 
a-year is not a luxury, I will give up the argument. 

Admitting that any annual sum, say, for instance, one thou- 
sand pounds, is necessary or sufficient for the support of a 
family, consequently the second thousand is of the nature of a 
luxury, the third still more so, and by proceeding on, we shall 
at last arrive at a sum that may not improperly be called a 
prohibitable luxuiy. It would be impolitic to set bounds to 
property acquired by industry, and therefore it is right to place 
the prohibition beyond the probable acquisition to which in- 
dustry can extend; but there ought to be a limit to property, 
or the accumulation of it by bequest. It should pass in some 
other line. The richest in every nation have poor relations, 
and those often very near in consanguinity. 

The following table of progressive taxation is constructed 
on the above principles, and as a substitute for the conmiuta- 
tion tax. It will reach the point of prohibition by a regular 
operation, and thereby supersede the aristocratical law of 
primogenitura 

TABLE I. 

A tax on all estates of the dear yearly value of £50, after 

deducting the land tax, and up to £500 Oa. 3d. per pound 

From £500 to £1000 6 ''^ 

On the 2nd thousand 9 ** 

•* 3rd *' -.10 

"4th " 16 

And so on, adding Is. per pound on avery additional thousand. 
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At the twenty-third thousand the tax beoomes twenty shil- 
lings in the pound, and, consequently, every thousand beyond 
that sum, can produce no profit but by dividing the estate. Yet, 
formidable as this tax appears, it will not, I beli«ve, produce so 
much as the commutation tax; should it produce more, it ought 
to be lowered to that amount upon estates under two or three 
thousand a-year. 

On small and middling estates it is lighter (as it is intended 
to be) than the commutation tax. It is not till after seven or 
eight thousand a-year, that it begins to be heavy. The object 
is not so much the produce of the tax as the justice of the meas- 
ure. The aristocracy has screened itself too much, and this 
serves to restore a part of the lost equilibrium. 

As an instance of its screening itself, it is only necessary to 
look back to the first establishment of the excise laws, at what 
is called the revolution, or the coming of Charles II. The aris- 
tocratical interest then in power, commuted the feudal services 
itself was under, by laying a tax on beer brewed for sale; that 
is, they compounded with Charles for an exemption from those 
services for themselves and their heirs, by a tax to be paid by 
other peopla The aristocracy do not purchase beer brewed for 
sale, but brew their own beer free of the duty, and if any commu- 
tation at that time was necessary, it ought to have been at the 
expense of those for whom the exemptions from those services 
were intended;^ instead of which, it was thrown on an entire 
different class of men. 

But the chief object of his progressive tax (besides the jus- 
tice of rendering taxes more equal then they are) is, as already 
stated, to extirpate the overgrown influence arising from the un- 
natural law of primogeniture, and which is one of the principal 
sources of corruption at elections. 

It would be attended with no good consequences to inquire 
how such vast estates as thirty, forty, or fifty thousand a-year 
could commence, and that at a time when commerce and man- 
ufactures were not in a state to admit of such acquisitions. Let 
it be sufficient to remedy the evil by putting them in a condi- 
tion of descending again to the community by the quiet means of 

"i^The tax on beer brewed for sale, from which the aristocracy are exempt^ 
is ahnost one million more then the present commutation tax, being by the 
returns of 1788, £1,666,152 — and, consequently, they ought to take on them- 
Belves the amount of the commutation tax, as they are already exempted 
from one which is sdmost a million greater 
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appoi-tioning them among all the heirs and heiresses of those 
families. This will be the more necessary, because hitherto the 
aristocracy have quartered their younger children and connex- 
ions upon the public, in useless posts, places and offices, which, 
when abolished, will leave them destitute, unless the law of 
primogeniture be also abolished or superseded. 

A progressive tax will, in a great measure, effect this object, 
and that as a matter of interest to the parties most imme- 
diately concerned, as will be seen by the foUowing table; which 
shows the nett produce upon every estate, after subtracting 
the tax. By this it will appear, that after an estate exceeds 
thirteen or fourteen thousand a-year, the remainder produces 
but little profit to the holder, and consequently, will either pass 
to the younger children or to other kindred. 

TABLE II, 

Showing the nett produce of every estate from one thousand to 
twenty-three thousand pounds a-year. 



No of thousands 
per aim. 


Total tax subtracted. 


1 
Nett produce. 


£1,000 


£21 


£979 


2,000 


59 


1,941 


3,000 


109 


2,891 


4,000 


184 


3,861 


6.000 


284 


4,716 


6,000 


434 


5,566 


7.000 


634 


6,366 


8,000 


880 


7,120 


9,000 


1,180 


7,820 


10,000 


1,630 


8,470 


11,000 


1,930 


9,070 


12,000 


2,380 


9,620 


13,000 


2,880 


10,120 


14,000 


3,430 


10,570 


15,000 


4,030 


10,970 


16,000 


4,680 


11,320 


17,000 


5,380 


11.620 


18,000 


6,130 


U,870 


19,000 


6,830 


12,170 


20,000 


7,780 


12,220 


21,000 


8,680 


12,320 


22,000 


9,630 


12.370 


23,000 


10,630 


12,370 

-1 



N.B. — The odd ahiWm^ «ct^ ^xQ^^^^^^r^JcLtlda table. 
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According to this table, an estate cannot produce more than 
£12,370 clear of the land tax, and the progressiire tax, and 
therefore the dividing such estates will follow as a matter of 
family interest. An estate of £23,000 a-vear, divided into fivc^ 
estates of four thousand each and one of three, will be charged 
only £1129 which is but five per centw, but if held by any one 
possessor, will be charged £10,630. 

Although an inquiry into the origin of those estates be un- 
necessary, the continuation of them in the present state is an- 
other subject. It is a matter of national concern. As heredi- 
tary estates, the law has created the evil, and it ought also to 
provide the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be abolished, not 
only because it is unnatural and unjust, but because the coun- 
try suffers by its operation. By cutting off (as before observed) 
the younger children from their proper portion of inheritance, 
the public is loaded with the expense of maintaining them ; and 
the freedom of elections violated by the overbearing influence 
which this unjust monopoly of family property produces. Nor 
is this all. It occasions a waste of national property. A con- 
siderable part of the land of the country is rendered unpi*o- 
ductive by the great extent of parks and chases which this 
law serves to keep up, and this at a time when the annual pro- 
duction of grain is not equal to the national consumption.''^ — In 
short, the evils of the aristocratical system are so great and 
numerous, so inconsistent with everything that is just, wise, 
natural and beneficent, that when they are considered, there 
ought not to be a doubt that many, who are now classed under 
that description, will wish to see such a system abolished. 

What pleasure can they derive from contemplating the ex- 
posed condition, and almost certain beggary of their younger 
offspring? Every aristocratical family has an appendage of 
family beggars hanging round it, which in a few ages or a few 
generations, are shook off, and console themselves with telling 
their tale in alms-houses, work-houses, and prisons. This is the 
natural consequence of aristocracy. The peer and the beggar are 
often of the same family. One extreme produces the other: to 
make one rich many must be made poor; neither can the system 
be supported by other means. 

There are two classes of people to whom the laws of England 
are particularly hostile, and those the most helpless; younger 
children, and the poor. Of the former I have just spoken; of 

* See the ** Eeporta on the Ooiik '£^«A<ft.'' 
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tlie latter I shall mention one instance out of the many tliat 
might be produced, and with which I shaH close this subject. 

Several laws are in existence for regulating and limiting 
workmen's wages. Why not leave them as free to make their 
own bargains, as the law-makers are to let their farms and 
houses? Personal labor is all the property they have. Why 
is that little, and the little freedom they enjoy, to be infringed^ 
But the injustice will appear stronger, if we consider the oper- 
ation and effect of such laws. When wages are fixed by what 
is called a law the legal wages remain stationary, while every- 
thing else is progression ; and as those who make that law, still 
continue to lay on new taxes by other laws, they increase the 
expense of living by one law, and take away the means by 
another. 

But if these gentlemen law-makers and tax-makers thought it 
right to limit the poor pittance which personal labor can pro- 
duce, and on which a whole family is to be supported, they cer- 
tainly must feel themselves happily indulged in a limitation on 
their own part, of not less than twelve thousand a-year, and 
that of property they never acquired (nor probably any of theii' 
ancestors), and of which they have made so ill use. 

Having now finished this subject, I shall bring the several 
particulars into one view, and then proceed to other matters. 

The first eight articles are brought forward from p. 423. 

1st. Abolition of two millions of poor-rates. 

2nd. Provision for two hundred and fifty-two thousand poor 
families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child 
tuider fourteen years of age; which, with the addition of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, provides also education for 
one million and thirty thousand children. 

3rd. Annuity of six pounds per annum each for all poor 
pei*sons, decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thou- 
sand, of the age of fifty years, and until sixty. 

4th. Annuity of ten pounds each for life for all poor per- 
sons, decayed tradesmen and others, supposed seventy thousand, 
of the age of sixty years. 

5th. Donation of twenty shillings each for fifty thousand 
births. 

6th. Donation of twenty shillings each for twenty thousand 
marriages. 

7th. Allowance of twenty thousand pounds for the fuucn»l 
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iA^wises of perewis timrelfiBg farwwk^^dijmf its.|Titii.i e 

trum their friends. 

8th. Employment at afl tiwi far t&« cmmI poor im th« 
cities of London and Westmiaiter- 

Second enumention : 
9th- Abolition of the tax on hooni and windows. 

10th. Allowance of three shillingi per we^k for life to iilUen 
thousand disbanded soldiers, and a proportioQaee allowanoa to 
the officers of the disbanded corpa^ 

11th. Increase of paj to the re maining K^diars ol £19,500 

annually. 

12th. The same allowance to the disbanded nary, and the 
same increase of pay as to the army. 

13th. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

14th. Plan of a progressiye tax operating to extirpate the 
unjust and unnatund law of primogeniture, and the vioious in- 
fluence of the aristocratical system.* 

There yet remains, as already stated, one million of surpltiM 
taxes. Some part of this will be required for cii*cumAtaiio««fi 
that do not immediately present themselves, and hucIi patt 
as shall not be wanted wUl admit of a further reduction rrf 
taxes equal to that amount. 

Among the claims that justice requires to be made, Umv t^m- 

* When inqairies are made into the condition of the poor, Vftff/^Me JM^rtu^ 
of distress will most probably he found, to render a dm^rr^mt itr^ m#k,^«a.44 
preferable to that which is already proposed. Widows wiU* imn\y^ wi'h >gm 
in greater want than where there are husbands livinf^, TW« m «rfi^/ » /i J 
ference in the expense of liring in different countries —tm4 m^^^ ^, m lvu»/ 




children, to allow fifty smfifaMpi per faaiilv U^ tLM, m n fi^ii 

to fifty thousand famffiet . ..,..., ^"^^v^ ^ 

140,000 aged perwrns ae btlrffie ,».,,,.,. ^^J^^^/t 

This arrangement 
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ditioD of the inferior revenue officers will merit attention. It 
is a reproach to any government to waste such an imraensitj 
of revenue in sinecures and nominal and unnecessary places 
and offices, and not allow even a decent livelihood to those on 
whom the labor falls. The salary of the inferior officers of the 
revenue has stood at the petty pittance of less than fifty 
pounds a-year, for upwards of one hundred years. It oug^t 
to be seventy. About one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds applied to this purpose will put all those salaries in a 
decent condition. 

This was proposed to be done almost twenty years ago, but 
the treasury board then in being, startled at it, as it might 
lead to similar expectations from the army and navy; and the 
event was that the king, or somebody for him, applied to par- 
liament to have his own salary raised a hundred thousand 
pounds a-year, which being done, everything else was laid 
aside. 

With respect to another class of men, the inferior clergy, I 
forbear to enlarge on their condition; but all partialities and 
prejudices for or against, different modes and forms of religion 
aside, common justice will determine whether there ought to 
be an income of twenty or thirty pounds a-year to one man 
and of ten thousand to another. I speak on this subject with 
the more freedom, because I am known not to be a Presbyter- 
ian ; and therefore the cant cry of court sycophants, about church 
and meeting, kept up to amuse and bewilder the nation, cannot 
be raised against me. 

Ye simple men on both sides the question, do you not see 
through this courtly craft? If ye can be kept disputing and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye just answer the pur- 
pose of every courtier, who lives a while on the spoil of the 
taxes, and laughs at your credulity. — Every religion is good 
that teaches man to be good ; and I know of none that in- 
structs him to be bad. 

All the beforementioned calculations, suppose only sixteen 
millions and an half of taxes paid into the exchequer, after the 
expense of collection and drawbacks at the custom-house and 
excise-office are deducted ; whereas the sum paid into the ex- 
chequer is very nearly, if not quite, seventeen millions. The 
taxes raised in Scotland and Ireland are expended in those 
countries, and therefore their savings will come out of their own 
taxes : but if any part be paid into the English exchequer, it 
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might be remitted. — This wiJl not make one hundred thousand 
pounds a year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be considered. 
In the year 1789, the intereist, exclusive of the tontine, was 
^9,150,138. How much the capital has been reduced since 
that time the minister best knows. But after paying the in- 
terest, abolishing the tax on houses and windows, the commut- 
ation tax and the poor-rates, and making all the provisions for 
the poor, for the education of children, the support of the aged, 
the disbanded part of the army and navy, and increasing the 
pay of the remainder, there will be a surplus of one million. 

The present scheme of paying off the national debt appears 
to me, speaking as an indifferent person, to be an ill-concerted, 
if not a fallacious job. The burden of the national debt con- 
sists not in its being so many millions, or so many hundred 
millions, but in the quantity of taxes collected every year to 
pay the interest. If this quantity continues the same, the 
burden of t.'ie national debt is the same to all intents and pur- 
poses, be the capital more or less. — The only knowledge which 
the puplic can have of the reduction of the debt, must be 
through tlie reduction of taxes for paying the interest The 
debt, theref c re, is not reduced one farthing to the public by all 
the millions that been paid ; and it would require more money 
now to puicLase up the capital, than when the scheme began. 

Digressing for a moment at this point, to which I shall re- 
turn again, i ?.ook back to the appointment of Mr. Pitt, as 
minister 

I was then in America. The war was over ; and though re- 
iientment ha*! ceased, memory was still alive. 

When the tvcws of the coalition arrived, though it was a 
matter of no acncem to me as a citizen of America, I felt it as 
a man. It Led something in it which shocked, by publicly 
sporting with i ecency, if not with principle. It was impudence 
in Lord Norfcl"^ ; it was a want of firmness in Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt wj s, at that time, what may be called a maiden 
character in pc litics. So far from being hackneyed, he appeared 
not to be initiiited into the first mysteries of court intrigue. 
Everything v/as in his favor. Resentment against the coalition 
served difi friendship to him, and his ignorance of vice was 
credited for viitue. With the return of peace, commerce and 
prosperity would rise of itself; yet even this increase was 
thrown to hit oocount 
2ft 
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Wbeo h« came to the helm, the storm was oyer, and he had 
nothing to interrupt his course. It required even ingenuity to 
bo wrong, and he succeeded. A little time showed him the 
same sort of man as his predecessors had beon. Instead of 
profiting by those errors which had accumulated a burden of 
taxes unparalleled in the world, he sought, I might almost say, 
ho advertised for enemies, and provoked means to increase tax- 
ation. Aiming at something, he knew not what, he ransacked 
Europe and India for adventures, and abandoning the fair pre- 
tensions he began with, became the knight-errant of modern 
times. 

It is unpleasant to see character throw itself away. It is 
more so to see one's self deceived. Mr. Pitt had merited no- 
thing, but he promised much. He gave symptoms of a mind 
superior to the meanness and corruption of courts. His appar- 
ent candor encouraged expectations; and the public confidence, 
stunned, wearied, and confounded by a chaos of parties, revived 
and attached itself to him. But mistaking, as he has done, the 
disgust of the nation against the coalition for merit in himself, 
he has rushed into measures which a man less supported would 
not have presumed to act. 

All this seems to show that change of ministers amounts to 
nothing. One goes out, another comes in, and still the same 
measures, vices, and extravagance are pursued. It signifies not 
who is minister. The defect lies in the system. The foundatio!i 
and the superstructure of the government is bad. Prop it as you 
please, it continually sinks into court government and ever will. 
I return, as I promised, to the subject of the national deb* 
that offspring of the Anglo-Dutch revolution, and its handmaid, 
tlie Hanover succession. 

But it is now too late to inquire how it began. Those to 
whom it is due have advanced the money ; and whether it was 
well or ill spent, or pocketed, is not their crime. — It is, howe ver, 
easy to see, that as the nation proceeds in contemplating the 
nature and principles of government, and to understand taxep. 
and make comparisons between those of America, France, and 
England, it will be next to impossible to keep it in the same 
torpid state it has hitherto been. Some reform must, from the 
necessity of the case, soon begin. It is not whether these prin- 
ce i pies press with little or much force in the present moment 
Tlioy are out. They are abroad in the world, and no force can 
stop them. Like a secret told, they are beyond recall : and l" 
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must be blind indeed that does not see that a change is alreadjp 
beginning. 

Nine millions of dead taxes is a serious thing; and this not 
only for bad, but in a great measure for foreign government. 
By putting the power of making war into the hands of the 
foreigners who came for what they could get, little else was to 
be expected than what has happened. 

Reasons are already advanced in this work, showing that 
whatever the reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to be 
made in the current expenses of government, and not in the 
pai-t applied to the interest of the national debt. — By remitting 
the taxes of the poor, they will be totally relieved and all dis- 
cont^it will be taken away; and by striking off such of the 
taxes as are already mentioned, the nation will more than re- 
cover the whole expense of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a subject of 
discontent, and in order to remove, or rather to prevent this, it 
would be good policy in the stockholders themselves to consider 
it as property, subject, like all other property, to bear some por- 
tion of the taxes. It would give to it both popularity and 
security, and, as a great part of its present inconvenience is 
balanced by the capital which it keeps alive, a measure of this 
kind would so far add to that balance as to silence objections. 

This may be done by such gradual means as to accomplish all 
that is necessary with the greatest ease and convenience. 

Instead of taxing the capital, the best method would be to 
tax the interest by some progressive ratio, and to lessen the 
public taxes in the same proportion as the interest diminished. 

Suppose the interest was taxed one halfpenny in the pound 
the first year, a penny more the second, and to proceed by a 
certain ratio to be determined upon, always less than any 
other tax upon property. Such a tax would be subtracted 
from the interest at the time of payment, without any expense 
of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would lessen the interest, and 
consequently the taxes, twenty thousand pounds. The tax on 
wagons amounts to this sum, and this tax might be taken ofT 
the first year. The second year the tax on female servants, or 
some other of the like amount might also be taken off, and by 
proceeding in this manner, always applying the tax raised from 
the property of the debt towards its extinction, and not carry- 
iDg it to the current services, it would liberate itself. 
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Hie ■tockliol'kny noiwitlisCan^i^ Uns tmx, woold paj lea 
taxes tfaao th«j do nov. What tbej woold a^we hr tlte extinc- 
tfton of tli« poor-rat^a, and the tax on hoosea and windoviy and 
the commatation tax, woald be oonsderablj greater than vhal 
thin tax, ilov, bot certain in its operation, amounts ta 

It appears to me to be pmdenoe to look out fcH- measures 
that maj applj under anj drcumstanoe that mar ^^proadL 
There is, at this moment, a crisis in the affiurs of Eorc^ thst 
requires it Preparation now is wisdom. If taxaticm be <moe 
let loose, it will be difficult to reinstate it; neither would the 
relief be so effectual, as if it proceeded by some certain and 
gnuloal reduction. 

The fraud, hypocrisy, and imposition of gOTemments are 
now beginning to be too well understood to promise, them any 
longer career. The farce of monarchy and aristocracy, in all 
countrieH, is foil owing that of chivalry, and Mr. Burke is dress- 
ing for tlie funeral. Let it then pass quietly to the tomb of all 
other follies, and the mourners be comforted. 

The time is not very distant, when England will laugh at 
itself for sending to Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunswick for 
men, at the expense of a million a-year, who understood neither 
her lawH, her language, nor her interest, and whose capacities 
would Hcarcely have fitted them for the office of a parish con- 
stablr^ If goveriiuient could be trusted to such hands, it must 
be HOiiHJ easy and simple thing indeed, and materials fit for all 
tin) purposeH may be found in every town and village in Eng- 
land. 

When it shall be said in any country in the world, my poor 
ar<) liupi>y ; neither ignorance nor distress is to be found among 
thern; my jails are empty of prisoners, my streets of beggars; 
tho aged are not in want, the taxes are not oppressive: the 
rational world is my friend, because I am the friend of its 
happinoKs: when these things can be said, then may that 
country boast of its constitution and its government. 

Within the space of a few years we have seen two revolutions, 
those of America and France. In the former, the contest was 
long and the conflict severe; in the latter, the nation acted 
with such a consolidated impulse, that having no foreign enemy 
tu contend with, the revolution was complete in power the mo- 
ment it appeared. From both those instances, it is evident 
that the greatest forces that can be brought into the field of 
rvvolutions uro reason and common interest. Where these can 
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have the opportunity of acting, opposition dies with fear, or 
crumbles away by conviction. It is a great standing which 
they have now universally obtained; and we may hereafter 
hope to see revolutions, or changes in governments, produced 
with the same quiet operation by which any measure, determin- 
able by reason and discussion, is accomplished. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking, it 
is no longer to be governed as before; but it would not only be 
wrong, but bad policy, to attempt by force what ought to bo 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion consists in forcibly opposing 
the general will of a nation, whether by a party or by a govern- 
ment. There ought, therefore, to be in every nation a method 
of occasionally ascertaining the state of public opinion with re- 
spect to government. On this point the old government of 
France was superior to the present government of England, 
because, on extraordinary occasions, recourse could be had to 
what was then called the states-general. But in England there 
are no such occasional bodies; and as to those who are now 
called representatives, a great part of them are mere machines 
of the court, placemen and dependants. 

I presume, that though all the people of England pay taxes, 
not a hundredth part of them are electors, and the members 
of one of the houses of parliament represent nobody but them- 
selves. There is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will of 
the people that has a right to act in any matter respecting a 
general reform ; and by the same right that two persons can 
confer on such a subject, a thousand may. The object, in all 
such preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general 
sense of a nation is, and to be governed by it. If it prefer a bad 
or defective government to a reform, or choose to pay ten times 
more taxes than there is any occasion for, it has a right so to 
do; and so long as the majority do not impose conditions on 
the minority, different from what they impose upon themselves, 
though there may be much error, there is no injustice. Neither 
will the error continue long. Reason and discussion will soon 
bring things right, however wrong they may begin. By such a 
process no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all 
countries, are naturally both peaceable and grateful in all re- 
forms in which their interest and happiness are included. It 
is only by neglecting and rejecting them that they become 
tumultuoiis. 

The objects that now press on the public attention are, the 
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French rerolntioii, mod tlie pro apec t of s genenJ r e^o lu tiop in 
gOTcmmectft. Of all nsdoDS in Europe there is none ao nueh 
interest/*'] in the French revolution ms F.n gland. Enemies for 
agiRS, and that at a vast expense, and without any national ob- 
jf^ct, the opportunity nov presents itself of amicaUy closing the 
fioene, and joining tlieir efforts to reform the rest of Eorope. Bjr 
doins this they will not only prevent the farther effosion of 
blood and increase of taxes, bat be in a condition of getting 
rid of a considerable part of their present bordens, as has been 
already statr^d. Tiong experience, however, has shown that re- 
forms of t]u5 kind are not those which old governments wish to 
promou;, and therefore, it is to nations, and not to such govern- 
ments, that these matters present themselves. 

In the preceding part of this work, I have spoken of an 
alliance between England, France, and America for purposes 
that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though I have no 
direct authority on the part of America, I have good reason 
to conclude that she is disposed to enter into a consideration 
of such a measure, provided that the governments with which 
she might ally, acted as national governments, and not as 
courts en\ eloped in intrigue and mystery. That France as a 
nation and a national government, would prefer an alliance 
with Flngland, is a matter of certainty. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, who have long been enemies, without knowing each 
other, or knowing why, become better friends when they dis- 
cover the errors and impositions under which they had acted. 

Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a connexion, I 
will state some matters by which such an alliance, together 
with that of Holland, might render service, not only to the 
parties immediately concerned, but to all parts of Europe. 

It is, I think, quite certain, that if the fleets of England, 
France, and Holland were confederated, they could propose, 
with effect, a limitation to, and a general dismantling of, all 
the navies in Europe, to a certain proportion to be agreed upon. 

Ist, That no new ship of war shall be built by any power in 
Europe, themselves included. 

2nd, That all the navies now in existence shall be put back, 
Huppose, to one- ten til of their present force. This will save to 
France and England, each, at least two millions annually, and 
their relative force be in the same prop6rtion as it is now. If 
men will permit themselves to think, as rational beings ought 
to think, nothing can appear more ridiculous and absurd, ex- 
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elusive of all moral reflections, than to b« at the expense of 
building navies, filling them with men, and then hauling them 
into the ocean, to try which can sink each other fastest. 
Peace, which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely more 
advantage than any victory with all its expense. But this, 
though it best answers the purpose of nations, does not that of 
court governments, whose habitual policy is pretence for taxa- 
tion, places and offices. 

It is, I think, also certain that the above confederated powers, 
together with that of the United States of America, can pro- 
pose, with efiect, to Spain, the independence of South America, 
and the opening those countries of immense extent and wealth 
to the general commerce of the world, as North America now is. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itself, does a 
nation act, when it exerts its powers to rescue the world from 
bondage, and to create to itself friends, than when it employs 
those powers to increase ruin, desolation and misery. Tiie 
horrid scene that is now acting by the English government in 
the East Indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Vandals, 
who, destitute of principle, robbed and tortured the world 
which they were incapable of enjoying. 

The opening of South America would produce an immense 
field for commerce, and a ready money market for manufac- 
tures, which the eastern world does not. The East is already 
a country of manufactures, the importation of which is not only 
an injury to the manufactures of England, but a drain upon its 
specie. The balance against England by this trade is regularly 
upwards of half a million annually sent out in the East India 
ships in silver; and this is the reason, together with German 
intrigue and German subsidies, that there is so little silver in 
England. 

But any war is harvest to such governments, however ruinous 
it may be to a nation. It serves to keep up deceitful expec- 
tations, which prevent people from looking into the defects and 
abuses of government. It is the lo here/ and the lo there/ that 
amuses and cheats the multitude. 

Never did so great an opportunity offer itself to England, 
and to all Europe, as is produced by the two revolutions of 
America and France. By the former, freedom has a national 
champion in the western world; and by the latter, in Europe. 
When another nation shall join France, despotism and bad 
government will scarcely dare to appear. To use a trite ex- 
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preflBioiif the iron is becoming hot all over Europe. .The in- 
sulted German and the enslaved Spaniard, the Kuss and thft 
Pole are beginning to think. The present age will hereafter 
merit to be called the Age of Reason, and the present gene- 
ration will appear to the future as the Adam of a new world. 

When all the governments of Europe shall be established on 
the representative system, nations will become acquainted, and 
the animosities and prejudices fomented by the intrigues and 
artifice of courts, will cease. The oppressed soldier will become 
a freeman ; and the tortured saOor, na longer dragged through 
the streets like a felon, will pursue his mercantile voyage in 
safety. It would be better that nations should continue the 
pay of their soldiers during their lives, and give them their dis- 
charge and restore them to freedom and their friends, and cease 
recruiting, than retain such multitudes at the same expense, in 
a condition useless to society and to themselves. As soldiers 
have hitherto been treated in most countries, they might be 
said to be without a friend. Shunned by the citizens on an 
apprehension of their being enemies to liberty, and too often 
insulted by those who commanded them, their condition was a 
double oppression. But where genuine principles of liberty 
pervade a people, everything is restored to order; and the 
soldier civilly treated, returns the civility. 

In contemplating revolutions, it is easy to perceive that they 
may arise from two distinct causes; the one, to avoid or get rid 
of some great calamity, the other, to obtain some great and posi- 
tive good; and the two may be distinguished by the names of 
active and passive revolutions. In those which proceed from 
the -former cause, the temper becomes incensed and soured; and 
the redress, obtained by danger, is too often sullied by revenge. 
But in those which proceed from the latter, the heart, rather 
animated than agitated, enters serenely upon the subject 
Reason and discussion, persuasion and conviction, become the 
weapons in the contest, and it is only when those are attempted 
to be suppressed that recourse is had to violence. When men 
unite in agreeing that a thing is good, could it be obtained, such 
for instance as relief from a burden of taxes and the extinction 
of corruption, the object is more than half accomplished. What 
they approve as the end, they will promote in the means. 

Will any man say in the present excess of taxation, falling 
80 heavily on the poor, that a remission of five pounds annual) v 
of taxes to one hundred and four thousand poor families is nou 
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a good thing ? Will he say that a remission of seven pounds 
annually to one hundred thousand other poor families; of eight 
pounds annually to another hundred thousand poor families, 
and of ten pounds annually to fifty thousand poor and widowed 
families are not good things? And to proceed a step further in 
this climax, will he say, that to provide against the misfortunes 
to which all human life is subject, by securing six pounds annually 
for all poor, distressed, and reduced persons of the age of fifty 
and until sixty, and of ten pounds annually after sixty, is not 
a good thing ? 

Will he say, that an abolition of two millions of poor-rates 
to the houskeepers, and of the whole of the house and window- 
light tax and of the commutation tax is not a good thing ? Or 
will he say, that to abolish corruption is a bad thing ? 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a passive, 
rational, and costless revolution, it would be bad policy to pre- 
fer waiting a calamity that should force a violent one. I have 
no idea, considering the reforms which are now passing and 
spreadmg throughout Europe, that England will permit herself to 
be the last ; and where the occasion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent necessity. It may 
be considered as an honor to the animal faculties of- man to ob- 
tain redress by courage and danger; but it is far gi'eater honor 
to the rational faculties to accomplish the same object by rea- 
son, accommodation, and general consent.* 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which you please, extend 
themselves among nations, those nations will form connexions 
and conventions, and when a few are thus confederated, the 



* I know it is the opinion of many of the most enlightened characters in 
France (there always will be those who see further into events than others), 
not only among the general mass of citizens, but of many of the principal 
members of the national assembly, that the monarchical plan will not con- 
tinue many years in that couutry. They have found out that, as wisdom 
cannot be hereditary, power ought not — and that for a man to merit a million 
sterling a-year from a nation, he ought to have a mind capable of compre- 
hending from an atom to a universe, which, if he had, he would be above 
receiving the pay. But they wished not to appear to lead the nation faster 
than its own reason and interest dictated. In all the conversations where I 
have been present upon this subject, the idea always was,sthat when such a 
time, from the general opinion of the nation, shall arrive, that the honorable 
and liberal method would be, to make a handsome present in fee simple to 
the person, whoever he may be, that shall then be in the monarchical office, 
and for him to retire to the enjoyment of private life, possessing his share of 
general rights and privileges, and to be no more accountable to the publio 
for his time and his conduct than any other citizen. 
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progress will be rapid, till despotism and corrupt government 
be totally expelled, at least out of two quarters of the world, 
Europe and America. The Algerine piracy may then be com- 
manded to cease, for it is only by the malicious policy of old 
governments against each other that it exists. 

Throughout this work, various and numerous as the subjects 
are, which I have taken up and investigated, there is only a 
single paragraph upon religion, viz. ^Hhat every religion is good 
that teaches man to be good. " 

I have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the subject, because 
I am inclined to believe that what is called the present ministry 
wish to see contentions about religion kept up to prevent the 
nation turning its attention to subjects of government. It is as 
if they were to say, " look that way, or any way hut this,** 

But as religion is very improperly made a political machine, 
and the reality of it is thereby destroyed, I will conclude this 
work with stating in what light religion appears to me. 

If we suppose a large family of children, who, on any particu- 
lar day, or particular occasion, made it a custom to present to 
their parents some token of their affection and gratitude, each 
of them would make a different offering, and most probably in 
a different manner. Some would pay their congratulations in 
themes of verse and prose, by some little devices, as their 
genius dictated, or according to what they thought wouid 
please : and, perhaps, the least of all, not able to do any of those 
things, would ramble into the garden, or the field, and gather 
what it thought the prettiest flower it could find, though per- 
haps, it might be but a simple weed. The parents would be 
more gratified by such a variety, than if the whole of them had 
acted on a concerted plan, and each had made exactly the same 
offering. This would have the cold appearance of contrivance, 
or the harsh one of control. But of all unwelcome things, noth- 
ing would more afflict the parent than to know, that the whole 
of them had afterwards gotten together by the ears, boys and 
girls, fighting, reviling, and abusing each other about which was 
th*^ best or the worst present. 

Why may we not suppose that the great Father of ail is 
pleased with variety of devotion ; and that the greatest offeuc** 
we can act, is that by which we seek to torment and render each 
other miserable? For my own part, I am fully satisfied that 
what I am now doinff, with an endeavor to conciliate mankind, 
to render their condition happv to unite nations that have 
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hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid practice of 
war, and break the chains of slavery and oppression, is accept- 
able in his sight, and being the best service I can perform, I act 
it cheerfully, 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called doc- . 
trinal points, think alike, who think at alL It is only those who 
have not thought that appear to agree. It is in this case as 
with what is called the British constitution. It has been taken 
for granted to be good, and encomiums have supplied the place of 
proof. But when the nation comes to examine into principles 
and the abuses it admits, it will be found to have more defects 
than I have pointed out in this work and the former. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with as 
much propriety, talk of national gods. It is either political craft 
or the remains of the pagan system, when every nation had its 
separate particular deity. Among all the writers of the English 
church clergy, who have treated on the general subject of relig- 
ion, the present Bishop of Llandaff has not been excelled, and it 
is with much pleasure that I take this opportunity of express- 
ing this token of respect. I have now gone through the whole 
of the subject, at least, as far as it appears to me at present. It 
has been my intention for the five years I have been in Europe 
to offer an address to the people of England on the subject of 
government, if the opportunity presented itself before I returned 
to America. Mr. Burke has thrown it in my way, and I thank 
him. On a certain occasion, three years ago, I pressed him to 
propose a national convention, to be fairly elected, for the pur- 
pose of taking the state of the nation into consideration ; but 1 
found that however strongly the parliamentary current was then 
setting against the party he acted with, their policy was to kee}> 
everything within that field of corruption, and trust to accidents. 
Long experience had shown that parliaments would follow any 
change of ministers, and on this they rested their hopes aru) 
their expectations. 

Formerly, when divisions arose respecting governments, re- 
course was had to the sword, and a civil war ensued. That 
savage custom is exploded by the new system, and reference is 
had to national conventions. Discusssion and the general will 
arbitrates the question, and to this, private opinion yields with 
a good grace, and order is preserved uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have affected to call the principles upon 
-which this work and the former part of the ** Rights of Man ** 
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are founded, " a new-fangled doctrine." The qaestion is not 
whether these principles are new or old, but whether they are 
right or wrong. Suppose the former, I will show their effect bj 
a figure ea8ily understood. 

It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to take 
a turn into the country, the trees would present a leafless, win- 
tery appearance. As people are apt to pluck twigs as they go 
along, I perhaps might do the same, and by chance might ob- 
serve, that a single hud on that twig had begun to swell I 
should reason very unnaturally, or rather not reason at all, to 
suppose this was the only bud in England which had this ap- 
pearance. Instead of deciding thus, I should instantly conclude 
that the same appearance was beginning, or about to b^jiB, 
everywhere ; and though the vegetable sleep will continue lon- 
ger on some trees and plants than on others, and though some of 
them may not blossom for two or three years, all will be in leaf 
in the summer, except those which are rotteTh, What pace the 
political summer may keep with the natural, no human foresight 
(3an determine. It is, however, not difficult to perceive that the 
spring is begun. Thus wishing, as I sincerely do, freedom and 
happiness to all nations, I close the sboond part. 
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APPENDIX. 



As the publication of this work has been delayed beyond the 
time intended, I think it not improper, all circumstances con- 
sidered, to state the causes that have occasioned that delay. 

The reader will probably observe, that some parts in the plan 
contained in this work for reducing the taxes, and certain parts 
in Mr. Pitt's speech at the opening of the present session, 
Tuesday, January 31, are so much alike, as to induce a belief, 
that either the author had taken the hint from Mr. Pitt, or Mr. 
Pitt from the author. — I will first point out the parts that are 
similar, and then state such circumstances as I am acquainted 
with, leaving the reader to make his own conclusion.^ 

Considering it as almost an unprecedented case, that taxes 
should be proposed to be taken off, it is equally extraordinary 
that such a measure should occur to two persons at the same 
time ; and still more so (considering the vast variety and multi- 
plicity of taxes), that they should hit on the same specific taxes. 
Mr. Pitt has mentioned, in his speech, the tax on carts and wag- 
gona; that on female servants; the lowering the tax on candles 
:ind the taking off the tax of three shillings on houses having 
under seven windows. 

Every one of those specific taxes are a part of the plan con- 
tained in this work, and proposed also to be taken off. Mr. 
Pitt's plan, it is true, goes no further than to a reduction of 
three hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; and the reduction 
proposed in this work, to nearly six millions. I have made my 
calculations on only sixteen millions and a half of revenue, still 
asserting that it was very nearly, if not quite, seventeen 
millions. Mr. Pitt states it at £16,690,000. I know enough 
of the matter to say, that he has not over-stated it. Having 
thus given the particulars, which correspond in this work and 
and his speech, I will state a chain of circumstances that may 
lead to some explanation. 

The first hint for lessening the taxes, and that as a conse- 
quence flowing from the French revolution, is to be found in 
the Address and Declaration of the gentlemen who met at the 
Thatched-House tavern, August 20, 1791. An^ong many other 
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particulars stated in that address, is the folio vring^ put as an 
interrogation to the government opposers of the French revolu- 
tion. ^^Are they 8orry that the pretence /or new oppressive taices, 
and the occasion for continuing many old taxes will he at an end?" 

It is well known, that the persons who chiefly frequent the 
Thatch ed-House tavern, are men of court connexions, and so 
much did they take this address and declaration respecting the 
French revolution, and the reduction of taxes, in disgust, that 
the landlord was under the necessity of informing the geotJe- 
men who composed the meeting of the 20th of August, and 
who proposed holding another meeting, that he could not receive 
them.* 

What was only hinted in the address and declaration respect- 
ing taxes and principles of government, will be found reduced 
to a regular system in this work. But as Mr. Pitt's speech 
contains some of the same things respecting taxes, I now come 
to give the circumstances before alluded to. 

The case is this: This work was intended to be published 
just before the meeting of parliament, and for that purpose a 
considerable part of the copy was put into the printer's hands 
in September, and all the remaining copy, as far as page 348, 
whicii contains the part to which Mr. Pitt's speech is similar, 
was given to him full six weeks before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, and he was informed of the time at which it was to 
appear. He had composed nearly the whole about a fortnight 
before the time of parliament's meeting, and had printed as far 
as page 301, and had given me a proof of the next sheet, np to 
pa«^e 320. It was then in sufficient forwardness to be out at 
tiie time proposed, as two other sheets were ready for striking 

* The gentleman who sit^ned the address and declaration as chairman of 
the meeting, Air. Home Tooke, being generally supposed to be the person 
who drew it up, ami having spoken much in commendation of it, has be«n 
jocularly accused of praising hiR own work. To free him from this embar 
rassment, and to save him the repeated trouble of mentioning the author, as 
he has not failed to do, I make no hesitation iu saying, that as the opporDUuity 
of benefiting by the French revolution easily occurred to me, I drew up the 
publication in question, and showed it to him and some other gentlemen ; 
who, fully approving it, held a meeting for the purpose of making it public, 
and subscribed to the amount of fifty guineas to defray the expense of adver- 
tising. I believe there are at this time in England a greater number of men 
acting on dipinterested principles, and determined to look into the natui* 
and practices of government themselves, and not blandly trust, as has hither- 
to been the case, either to government generally, or to parliaments, o*- 1" 
parliamentary opposition, than at any former period. Had this been «l<>i« 
a century ago, corruption and taxation had not arrived to the h^is^ht the: 
are now at. 
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' off. I had before told him, that if he thought he should be 

y straitened for time, I could get part of the work done at an- 

* other press, which he desired me not to do. In this manner 

> the work stood on the Tuesday fortnight preceding the meet- 
j ing of parliament, when all at once, without any previous inti- 
f: mation, though I had been with him the evening before, he 
M sent me by one of his workmen, all the remaining copy, from 
^ page 301, declining to go on with the work on any consideration, 

> To account for this extraordinary conduct I was totally at a 
J loss, as he stopped at the part where the arguments on systems 

and principles of government closed, and where the plan for 
the reduction of taxes, the education of children, and the sup- 
port of the poor and the aged begins; and still more especially, 
as he had, at the time of his beginning to print, and before he 
had seen the whole copy, offered a thousand pounds for the 
copyright, together with the future copyright of the former 
part of the "Rights of Man." I told the person who brought 
me this offer that I should not accept it, and wished it not to 
be renewed, giving him as my reason, that though I believed 
the printer to be an honest man, I would never put it in the 
power of any printer or publisher to suppress or alter a work 
of mine, by making him master of the copy, or give to him th« 
right of selling it to any minister, or to any other person, or to 
treat as a mere matter of traffic that which I intended should 
operate as a principle. 

His refusal to complete the work (which he could not pur- 
chase) obliged me to seek for another printer, and this of con- 
sequence would throw the publication back till after the meeting 
of parliament, otherwise it Would have appeared that Mr. Pitt 
had only taken up a part of the plan which I had more fully 
stated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had seen the work 
or any part of it, is more than I have authority to say. But 
the manner in which the work was returned, and the particular 
time at which this was done, and that after the offers he had 
made, are suspicious circumstances. I know what the opinion 
of booksellers and publishers is upon such a case, but as to my 
own opinion, I choose to make no declaration. There are many 
ways by which proof sheets may be procured by other persons 
before a work publicly appears; to which I shall add a certain 
circumstance, which is, 

A m'nisterial bookseller, in Piccadilly, who has been em- 
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ployed, 'as common report says, by a clerk of one of the boards 
clost'iy connected with the ministry (the board of trade and 
plantations, of which Haw!:osbury is president) tq publish 
what he calls my Life (I wish his own life and those of the 
cabinet were as good), used to have his books printed at the 
same printing-office that I employed; but when the foruier 
parts of tho ** Eights of Man " came out, he took his work 
away in dudgeon; and about a week or ten days before the 
printer returned my copy, he came to make him an offer of his 
work again, which was accepted. This would consequently give 
him admission into the printing-office where the sheets of this 
work were then lying; and as booksellers and printers are fi-ee j 
with each other, he would have the 'opportunity of seeing what 
was going on. Be the case, however, as it may, Mr. Pitt's plan, 
little and diminutive as it is, would have made a very awkward 
appearance, had this work appeared at the time the printer bad 
engaged to finish it. 

I have now stated the particulars which occasioned the delay, 
from the proposal to purchase, to the refusal to print. If all 
the gentlemen are innocent, it is very unfortunate for them 
that such a variety of suspicious circumstances should, without 
any design, arrange themselves together. 

Having now finished this part, I will conclude wi^ stating 
another circumstance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of par- 
liament, a small addition, amounting to about twelve shillings 
and sixpence a-year, was made to the pay of the- soldiers, or 
rather their pay was docked so much less. — Some gentlemen 
who knew in part that this work would contain a plan of 
reforms respecting the oppressed condition of soldiers, wished 
me to add a note to the work, signifying that the part upon 
that subject had been in the printer's hands some weeks before 
that addition of pay was proposed. I declined doing this, lest 
it should be interpreted into an air of vanity, or an endeavor 
to excite suspicion (for which perhaps there might be no 
grounds) that some of the government gentlemen had, by some 
means or other, made out what this work would contain ; ari 
had not the printing been inteiTupted so as to occasion a delay 
beyond the time fixed for publication, nothing contained in this 
appendix would have appeared. Thomas Paine. 

END of the rights OF MAN. 
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